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TO THE READER. 



[t is requested that this paper, may be returned to the Board of 
!L<rnculture, at its OfHce in London, with any additional remarks 
and observations which may occur on the perusal^ noritten en tbe 
margin, as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that this Report is, at present, 
printed and circulated, for the purpose merely, of procuring far- 
ther information respecting the Husbandry of this district, and of 
enabling every one, to contribute his mite to the improvement of 
the country. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all the otlier 
counties in the united kingdom ; and will be happy to give every 
assistance in its power, to any person, who may be desirous of im* 
proving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of tiying any useful 
experiment in Husbandry. 



lOKDON, MARCH I794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



£XT£NT. 

Nottingham is one of the smaller coonties, being 
about fifty miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth ; and 
is supposed to contain about 480,000 aci^es. It has Derby^ 
shire on the west, Yorkshire on the north, Lincolnshire on 
the east, and Lciccs'.ersliire on the south. 

ClimaU.'-^Being situated between fifty-two deg. fifty mim 
and fifty-three deg. thirty-ft>ur min. north latitude, it may 
be supposed to be later in its harvests than the more 
soutliern counties. There is however an exception to this 
widi regard to oats and rye, which, in the warm gravels 
ibout Newark, are as early as in most counties, being often 
brought to Newark market beft)re the first of August. The 
seed time and haxvest may in general be stated as follows : 
Wheat seed time, from the latter end of September to the be* 
ginning of November, and often later ; spring seed time, 
trom the beginning of March to the beginning of May ; tur- 
nips, ftom die middle of June to the latter end of July ; Iiay 
harvest, from the middle of July to the middle of August; 
com han'est, from the beginning of August to the latter end 
of September. The only particular circumstance that setnu 
to deserve notice in the climate, is its dryness. From my own 
observation, and that of many experienced persons I have 
consulted, I have reason to conclude, that much less rain ialls 
in this county, than in the neighbouring ones to the west and 
north, which may perhaps be naturally accounted for by the 
clouds from the western ocean breaking upon the hills of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and exhausting themselves before 
they reach Nottinghamshire or Notu ; and even those from 
Ac German ocean may be supposed not unfrequetitly to skim 
over diis more level country, and break first on the hills be- 

I fore 
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fore mentioned. The greatest rain$ here arc observed 
come with easterly winds. The drought of the last sumn 
was particularly experienced in this county. 

So}I. — This county n^ay be divided, in point of soil, ii 
the tliree districts of, x. sand or gravel ; a. clay; 3. limc-stc 
and coal. The sand or gravel may, again, be convenicn 
divided into: i. the forest countr)', or the borders of it; 2. 
Trent bank country; the tongue of land east of Tr< 
runnir.g into Lincolnshire. 

The ancient royal forest of Sherwood is in extent, fr 
Nottir-gham to near Worksop, about twenty-five miles ; ; 
in brc;:dih, seven, eighti or nine miles, more or less in di 
rent places. Several tnidts of land, particularly in tlic nc 
part ais far as Rossington Bridge, lying in the same w: 
state, have been usually called forest ; but from tlie sur 
of i6d9i appear not to have belonged to the forest, 01 
have been disaiforested before that time. In it are com[ 
hendcd several parks taken in at different times, as Welbc 
Clumber, Thoresby, Beskwood, Newsted, Clipston, 
several villages or lands l)elonging to them. ^ The whole 
of the forest is understood to have been granted off from 
Crown to dificrent lords of manors, reserving only, in fo 
language, tlie vert and venison, or trees and deer. 

The latter were formerly .very numerous, all of the 
kind. Widiin the memory of persons living, herds of 
or more might be seen together; but as cultivation increa 
diey dii^niuished gradually, ainl aic now entirely extci 
nated. The vert and vcn.ison arc under the care of four 
durcrs, chosen by the fre»:holders of tlie county. 

• 

Ci^///vtf //«;;.— There wis always about each forest vill 
a small quantity of land in tillage and pasture ; the rest 

/ ' . . • c 

• V\Ct vilbRci in the for?»tt in thii di.itria, Appendix No. I. 
t Ixtcnc, and Oihcas o( the forest, Appendix No. L . 
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ppeo, common to the sheep and cattle cf the inhabiUxitS) and 
the King's deer- 

Fcr^st Bnais.'^lt has been, besides, an immemorial cus* 
torn for the inhabitants of townships to take up breaks, or 
temporary inclosures, of more or less extent, perhaps from 
fortf to 150 ficres, and keep them in tillage for five or mx 
years. For this, the permission of the lord of the manor it 
necessary, and two verdursrs must inspe^ who report to the 
Loid Chief Justice in Eyre, that it is not to the prejudice of 
the King or subjcd%< l*hey are to see that the fences are not 
such as to exclude the deer. 

Before the introduction <»f turnips and artificial grasses, 
(generally called hci«, simply, seeds) which is scarce so old 
in the kingdom as the beginning of this century, and much 
later m this county, it was usual to get five crops running s 
oats or pease, barley, rye, oats, and lastly skegs;^ then leave 
the land to recover itself as it could by rest. The introi* 
du£Uon of tur^iips was of great improvement in insuring a 
good crop of barley after being fed ofiF with sheep ; but stilly 
till within these few years, it was not usual to lay down with 
seeds. At present, the culture of a break, well managed, may 
be stated to be-*Break up £)r« i. turnips, laying [ten quai*« 
tcrsof lime an acrer a* barley; 3. xye, somctunes wheat; 
4. oati, widi seedsi L e. wheat, clover, and rye-grass, which 
are mown for hay, and then thrown open. But the greatest 
improvement has been made in the forest lands permanently- 
inclosed. 

Amongst these desci-ves to be named, in the first place, 
Clumber Park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of New- 
castle, between ten And eleven miles round, and containing 
*tt the whole about 4000 acres, whicli may be said to be 1; 
ocw creation within these thirty years ; at which time it wasi 

B a black 

^ Vide Appendix, No. XU 
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a bl-JLclw heath full of rabbits, having a narrow river runnin? 
throurh 5r, with a small boc^iiv close or two. But now, be- 
sides r. marnificcnr mansion, and noble lake and river, with 

o 

extensive plantations, which \vill be particularly noticed here- 
after, above 2Q00 acres arc brought into a regular and ex* 
Ctlk;^t course of tillage; maintaining at the same time be- 
tween three and four thousand t^hecp, and are all in his 
.Graced own occupation* . 

: Tjic following courses and practices of husbandry, used in 
Clumber Park, were •pommuqicatcd to mc by Mr. Birkct, 
' bis Grace's fanner, a very a£live and intelligent person. 

On the best L^w^/.— First, turnips ; second, barley; third, 
clovcf; four, wheat; fiix, turnips; six, barley; gftven, 
seeds ; which lie from Ave to six years. 

* 

On 'tad LanJ.'^FmU turnips ; second, oats, with seeds 
which lie as before. The whins arc stubbed constantly, to 
hinder his being obliged to break tip sooner. He keeps a 
year*8 stock of dung before hand, and lays it on for tur- 
nips in autumn, ploughing dircclly. He harrows and gets 
out the twitch, (called in some countries couch grass) us 
iisu:d, in the spring. He lays two chalders, or eight quar- 
ters cf lime an acre for turnips, but iicvcr after in that courjc. 
I sliall defer saying any thing of the sheep, till 1 come to 
spe^ik of that article la regard to the whole distri(fl.^' 

Ncwsicad Park is now all brought into cultivation, divided 
inte three farms. 

- Ilesk wood Park, containing 3700 acres, which before tliat 
time was little cultivated except in breaks, was about nineteen 
years since taken on lease by a Mr Banon of Norfolk, who 
brought a colony of Norfolk labourers; but on some dilfc- 
rcoccs, between them:, ^^y left 1^"^ i" a year or two. Mr. 

Bartoa 

• Vide account of ihe cccopaiioaof Clumber Pirk, Appendix iioAlL 
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Barton is since dead, but th({. leape continues in his family; 
the land is now divided into eigln/arm?. Manyorher irafl^ 
of ground have, in the course of twenty-five years, been in- 
closed from the forest and borders of it;i sonic ^undcr.^iAj of 
' parliament, some by private, proprietors wirho.ut ftdt^Z/iad 
some are now in agitation.* ... '.'..* 

■'''■'■' '••••••'•■. • • .* ■;*■■'•*'•••'< '^ .J •;,»v f^, » 

CVLTn'AJION AND EMPLOYMENT OF LAKD.r. 

THE turnip husbandry prevails universally in sticli inclo- 
surcs. Sometimes, especially where the land lies in four di- 
visions only, cht rotation of crops is, i. tuniips; 2; barley; 
3. clover ; 4. wheat ; but more frequcndy it is let to xcmain 
longer under grass* It must be expelled, tliat whei:p-every 
person follows lii5 oNvii ideas, there will be .variations. The 
following improved courses have been communicated to mc 
by able cultivators. 

Mr. Wright of Runby, whose mode of management has 
been adopted by several of his neighbours, i. breaks up 
three year pld lay for wheat. on one ploughing; 2* cur- 
nips; 3. i^arley and seeds to lie tlirec years. If a pooc 
lay, prefers breaking: i. for turnips; 2* barley with seeds, 
viz. rye-grasSy white clover, sometimes trefoil or hop 
clover^ a ^ little,. red clover, but does not like it, as hurting 
the rest. He pastures his first year's seeds with beasts, ^s 
sheep do liarmthe first year. I'he beasts are bought : n at Mi- 
chaelmas, kept the day on turnips, the night on straw. The 
seeds arc ready for them by the time the turnips iire done, 
and tlicy go off fat in May and June. He weans his lambs 
about the founli of. June, and puts them on after tiic beasts.' 
After wintering his year old hogs on turnips, he puts thenl 
on the second year's seeds; and they go off tat the lanerchd 

B 2 .of 

' • Vide LUt in Appwdixr No. lV..iip4V. ,. ^.;. /^^ 
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of May and beginning of Jone. Oa the third ycar*g secdg. 
he poti liis «wcf «d lanibii; •' ^ • ■ 
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Mith^ii 9f lUBing Brachn,/-^liiS mcdiod of killing bracken, 
or fern, if: as foMovrs: He has at the end of a stick a blade 
with dull edges. A woman tises this to strike the stems, and 
bruise thein* and will do a. £cld in a day. 'This is repeated 
two or tfaiee times in a sunimer. The next morning a gum* 
my consilience b found to <rxsude^ and the bracken gradually 

£sappeanu 

For thci kind and produce of stock and manures, vide the 
general aiiides- for the distxi^. *•'.'' 

Mr. Bswer of West Drayton, on ht» best forest lanJi 
z. oats; 3* oats or (if die former crop is not shelled), 
sometimes wheat; 3. turnips; 4. barley with seeds for 
three yean, viz. rye-grass, one bushel or t^^'O strikes, (the 
itrike beir g the Winchester bushel) ; Dutch white clover, : 
£3urteen pDunds ; red clover, four pounds, or cow grass, i. e* 
sed perennial clover, called sometimes red honey-suckle. ,^ 
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On worse Land. — Break up for, r. oats; 2. turnips; 3*. 
barley, with seeds lor thr<5c years; one bushel of rye^ 
grass, twelve pounds of Dutch dovcr : has a year's farm*- -. " ^ 
yard manure before hand ; chuses to lay it on at Michael* 
mas for turnips, if the land h nearly clean, and ploughs 
it in ; then breaks with the drag harrow or cultivator, drawn^ 
by oxen, to get the twitch out; ploughs once in spring, then, 
harrows with the common harrow, as often as necessary, and. 
uses the cultivator: does one and a half acres a day. *" 
He sometimes goes' out of his rotation, and sows blue and < 
white pease in drill. Thinks the latter the best. He has a 
great opinioaof buck wheat, as a cleanqr.of l?n^ ; Finds 

. cabbage- • 

, . .1 

• For tlM dctcf Iptien of tht Cvltifstor, or Scndkr, as It Is'iomcUinct called, 
lUe AppciKllx, Mo. Yl« 
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cabbage a great impovcrUher; wws trefpjl^Jj fcrhqi^vorycl^tuq sil 
low flowered clover for sheep* not for a crop, as it does not 
rise high enough. Dutch clovc/;;grpws^aswdl^a9Jish%hcri'**A>\ 

f^r jP^/tf/<?^x^— trenches the ^s.w^th with a>trehch*iplc!ugh^'^ «^tv.' 
then sets them in rows; in every third furro^ id>oufc four'in^' sjEtuid 
chcs, as under. Qrows some of them lovery^ year^- if twb-^^ ^^^ 
shillings a sack would . feed with then^, but 'at the presenr^oo yrrr 
priccofArcc shillings and six-pence, and four shillings, sends^^^'^*'^^^* 
them to a market. He cuts them with two eyes to each setj! "^o'l 
lets seven sacks, and gets 115 per acre, i;,?;- :t:i ioi^i3b*Ji/"> liiwn3^3 

RolUng' Seedt^^ii found i great improvement onlight land;, j .^^ ^ 

as^I have myself experienced, using a stone roller. , . .;i::-rr:c?. 

' • ' ' . * * -^ ' 

. ' • - ■ ' . . • ' y( '^••'»^^* 

Snotng Barley under Furrow — was tried last year by Mry^ ^^ j^ji^ 

Jones of Arnold, who had a' much better crop from it thaanj.^j;T-c.'i 

when sowed af top ; and found it stand, die dry weather at... , ^ ^ry.^ 

least a fortnight Idngcr. He ploughs his land as soon as 

possible after the turnips arc off, beginning at one end of the* 

£eld whilst the sheep are at the other. He thinks about the 

fifteenth of April the best time to sow his barley, which her . 

docs broad-cast, then ploughs it in. If he wishes to lay ... . . -^ 

down with seeds, he then sows his seeds, and harrows. If he* . -^ . - 

Joes not want seeds, he never harrows. Mr. Gre^p of Bank* • . - \^ 

wood has tried the- same experiment with the like success*. . > ^ 1 

For the kind of stock and manures, vide the general articles*. \ 

Potatoes arc a good deal grown in the. villages near Not- j . 

dngham, (seldom above an iacre together) for.that.nurkct; ^ . •• 

and home use, '•■'• " \ . i : >' . . .. 
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Jrinter Tares^^hzvt beeh lately introduced. They are 
sown in 0<aober or November, two strikes to the acre ; and> 
are an exccUem food, cut green, fprhorsc^orotbor cattle ' '' ^^ '^'' ' 
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; Rabbit ff^arrtm. — There were formerly many rabbet 
.warrens In this district. Those at Farmficld, Clumber Park, 
Bcskvvood Park, Sanson Wood, and Haywood Oaks, have 
b^cn destroyed. Tl«e following remain: Clipston, Peascficld, 
Inkcrsall, Oxton, Elidwonh, Calvcrton, and Ncwsttd. The 
land of some parts Is so bad, that it is not likely to ansv,-cr if 
taken up for husbandry. Some of It Indircd has been tried 
and thrown up again. 






PARTICULAR ARTICLES IN THIS h^TRICT.: 

m 

irELD"Or dyers weed, the resc/la luteola of Linnaeus, used 
for dying yellow, is grown a good deal about Scrooby, 
R.anskill, and TorAVorth; but the quantity varies much, ac»- 
C4>rding to the demand. It is sown with the barley and clover, 
half a peck to the acre; is pulled up from amongst the clo- 
ver the next year, ^vhcn the latter is coming in blossom, tied 
in bundles and dried. A good crop is half a ton an acre, a 
t(»lerablc one six hundred weight. The price varies exceed- 
ingly, sometimes rising to three shillings a stone of fourteen 
pounds, or 241. a ton \ often as. 6d. and sometimes falling 
as low as 8d. a stone, or 5L 6s. 8d. a ton. 

i/jtt^r/f/— -was formerly much grown about Worksop, 
but is now entirely left off. 



WATER ME.iDOU'S. 

ONE hundrecl acres have been made at Clumber Park in 
a masterly stile, by Mr. Marson, the able manager of his 
(trace's improvements, according to the written and personal 
iastruaions of Mr. BoswcU of Piddle Town, Dorsetshire. 

On Whitcmoor farm, ncarThoresby, twelve acres can be 
5/atercd, and widi very good efFcvSt, which were begun by 

Mr. 
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Mr- Samuel Shcrring, agent xq the lace Duke of Kingston,* 
a; his own cxpence (being tenant), except materials for the 
wears, &c. &c. finished by Mr. Pickin, agent to Mr. Pierre- 
pant (l)eing the present tenant)* * also at his own cost, Mr. 
Pickin apprehends, that Mr. Pierrepont has twenty acres 
more of boggy ground, capable of that improvement. * - • 
Robert Ramsden, Esq. of Carlton, near Worksop, em- • 
ployed a man from Gloucestershire to lay out a meadow 
for watering. It is well executed, and the whole of it might 
have answered as well as a small strip of it has done, every 
yar since it was made, and upon which there v^ras, last year, 
so much grass that two great crops of hay might have been 
cot from it. The part that. was not flooded, for want of the 
command of water from another brook, was very inferior, 
both in quantitj* of hay, and after grass ; also tlic bit that was 
Vr'Etercd is free from qioss, rushes, and other weeds, which 
impcAc the growth of the grass on the part not flooded. 
There arc many other low grounds that would be greatly 
improved by properly watering them. ■ ' 

HOPS. « 

SOME are grown in this'distridl, viz. at RuBTord, about 
elghry acres ; Ollerton, thirty acres ; Elksley, thirty to forty 
acres. But as they are much more the produft of the claySf 
I must refer for the culture of them to that distridl. 

MANURES. 



Farm Yard i)i/;7^.— THE best is observed by Mr. Bowei 
ro be made by beasts fed with oil cakes. . 

Robert Ramsden, Esq. of Carlton, observes, that it has 
been long a pradlice with strong soils to plough in maaure 

■ in 
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in Ac Winter; *uC I'ciy few people have followed that me* 
ihod upon hot sandy toils : it, however, answers very well 
-even opon such lands after a wheat crop, which 13 intended 
for a summer £dlaw with turnips, and which land is after* 
^waxxls worked very much in the hottest weatlicr, to get out 
4hc twitch glass. This has been fully proved in a bma 
Qear Carlton iw several years pas^t, and particularly Ae la^t 
year, by part (if a field which was so managed upon which 
diere was a moch fimn* cfx>p of turnips than upon the other 
part, which w;is managed in the general way, viz. by plou;;h* 
ing it in winter, without any manure, making a dean ^il* 
law in the hoi weather in Summer, and plou|;hing in tlio 
manure immodiiately Icfore sowbg the turnips. Vide Mr. 
Birket and Mr. Bower's pradicc above. ' 

Zimu^— is ahiiost universally used on die fallow for tonuf is; 
the quantity fmm one to two chalders, of thirty*two strikes. 
Mr Bower limes^ for the sake of his seeds, with one diaU 
4]er of lime an acre, in ipring, besides farm-yard manure ; fol** 
lowing it sometimes with fresh manure. He considers lime 
as hurtful without farm*yard manure. 

Drvi Alanurr^^h not much used in the sand land. Mr. 
Birket used his own about four quarters an acre on turnips. 

Bom Dtf;/— g;round by mills on purpose, has been used 
by Mr. Birket and Mr. Bower to great advantage, as a top- 
messing for turnips ; one chalder an acre, at one shilling aiid 
sixpence a strike, besides carriage. 

Mr. Wright laid on for turnips fifty bushels of bone dust 
an acre The crop was very good. The seeds made na 
appearance the first year, owing, perhaps, to a dry summer; 
but the second, and cvay jear after^ were equal to wLcnc 
Xb^ were dunged* 

3 Mafi 
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Jtaps Duitf 9T Oil Cah from R^e.^—^u Flcm-er of OI- 

, Icrten has tried it on turoip^ ; ten hondred irdg^atk «cTa» 

at four pounds a ton. • The tnrnipi went oS on die Sxtx, 

/ sowing, but at the second succeeded rcxy trcH. Mr« Flower 
. crkd die following cxpcruneot: .. !• oxalt combs; 2. ground 

^ booci; ,3% horn sha7mgs; 4* stable dung; 5* salt; 6. Saroir 
^^2fi Ef aakc*s powder, on strips of: low gpss laal coming tor 

,,^^point». He found tbemsocceed inthisnrderi Xo'maltcombs; 

• ^^stuble dai^ ; 3. and 4^ horn shavings and ground bones, 

^ equal ; S*^^ 6^ salt and Van Haakc; good for nothing* 



\ 
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.U'j r^''^ Manuris.m^yiT. Wri^ has ploughed hx ckyver 
. f,wkh. success, as a larer for wheat r has tried- hui mbtaf^ 
^^fc^Qg it down -when in flpwerj and pkm^ung it ja;^ hot 
found no benefit firom: it. . / . . » ^ :?. , •/ 

.^ ^ J£s«ir, Ci4i&A-*-used *for seeds and tillage; six quarters om 
^ jm acre fofCuniips,at.fiTe shillings a qnarter*-^ ' . - 
^1 ., • . .«•.., . » -,• - - • , 

ScrapUgs $f Oiltd Lt*thtr»^'Vifed for hops X .ajc-peoce 

B$g EartL^-^Mr. Krkethas nsed saxtf loeus of black bog 
., faith an- acrc» on jeeds, with good success. Had noc the 
saxce on Cuxnips. 

* LFTE STOCK. 

» 

t^ <d^-tCci:^« FEW axe reared in this dtstri^ For foedm^ 
after trying various sorts, Mr. Wri^ prefcn die good sort 
I cf Irish cattle. He would not buy anf dot woold not fixd 
. to a&y* or sijuystooe^ of fourteen pounds. 

SSe^^^^^Th^ old. forest breed are a smaD poDed bceed 
(chough some are homed) with grej Jbces and 1^ ;. die 
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fleeces of which may run from thirteen to eighteen to tl 
tod of twenty-ciglu pounds ; the wool fine, the price 
1792 being from tliirty-four to ihlny-six shillings; that 
1 793, from twenty-nine to th:rty-oncshillings. The carcass 
far, from $c\'cn to nirc pounds a quarter. In the inclos 
farms, the breed has been much improved of late years, 1 
various crosses ; sometimes the Lincolnshire pasture sort, b 
of late more the new l^iccstershirc, or Dishlcy. Mr. Birk 
of Clumber crosses tlic new Leitcsiershirc, or Dishlcj'-, wi 
tlie forest kind; reckons their wool seven and eight to the to 
the price sometimes two-r.hirds, sometimes three-fourths, 
die true forest wools ; the carcass eighteen to twenty pour 
the quarter. The breed in I'horesby Park are likewise t 
forest breed, crossed with the Dishley or new Lciccstcrsliir 
thctups,comIngfromMr. Bettison of Holme Pierrcpont. Th 
arc a round compadl kind j. the fleeces from six to eight to t 
tod, or, at an average, about four pounds a fleece ; the carcas! 
from seventeen to twenty-two pounds a quarter. The fc 
lowing inaance was given mc of the improvement from tl 
cross: 

Mr. Jones of Arnold used to sell his forest wethers, 
four years old, for fourteen shillings ; now on inclosed lai 
not yet broken up shearlings, /• e. under two years old, of A 
BakcweU's breed, with forest ewes, tumipcd not more tli 
four months, at thirty- four shillings* 

Mr. Flower tried the experiment of feeding four difFerc 
breeds together; kept, whilst getting ready for market, in 1 
same manner, on good seeds and turnips, r. all Llncol 
shire, of the middle breed, sold in August, at three and a h 
years old, for twenty-eight .shillings a piece ; 2. crossed, I 
tween a forest tup and Lincolnshire ewes, of same age, ihi 
shillings ; 3. all forest, of same age nearly as all Lincolnslii 
twenty, eight sixilliogs ; 4. new Leicester at two years a 
•W month, forty-sU shillings^ 
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Ficcce of all Lincolnshire \Veighed - v ^' , i-^ , ^ ^ . . ' : j^ . 
Forest and Lincolnshire mixed «' - • . - •• • - g ' 

All forest - - - ' ■' - • •-■• - ••• 5 '■ 

New Leicester - ■ - ' ' ' - • - •- ' y- 

t 
• •• ■ 

« • 

Mr. Wright breeds from large Northumberland ewes»and 
new Leicestershire tups. In 1792, he made upwards of thirty- 
nine shillings a head of his wethers, at thirteen or fourteen 
months old, reckoning in the lambs wool ; he now tliinks it 
bctrer not to clip lambs. His ewes tod four or five ; his ' 
hogs, when not clipped as lambs, four or less, at twenty, eight 
pounds to the todj carcass at a year old, (at which age he al-. 
ways sells) eighteen pounds a quarter. 

Mr. Bower breeds in the same manner as Mr. Wright ; 
sells off all shearlings, which run four to the tod, carcass 
eighteen pounds a quarter. The wool, this year, about two« 
thirds of die value of forest woo), but in general three fourths 
For the last three years he got twenty-five sliillings, now bu' 
eighteen shillings. • i 

WOODSi 

THE principal remains of the ancient forest woods are, 
the Hays of Birkland and Bilhagh, being an open wood 
of large old oaks, most of them decaying, or stag headed, 
and without undcnvood, except some birch in one part ; it 
extends about three miles in length, and one mile and a half 
in breadth. By a survey taken for the Crown, in 1 790, there 
%vcre found in both together, ten thousand one hundred and 
seventeen trees, valued at 17,142!. The land on which they 
grow is one thousand four hundred and eighty-seven acres, 
and is supposed would be worth, when cleared of wood, and 
inclosed— Birkland, eight shillings, and Bilhagh, twelve shiU 
hugs an acre. The bounds of each are not specified. 
For the comparison of different surveys, vide App. No. VIL 

2 A part 
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A p4rt of Hm wood has been uken by grant into Tbo-* 
fcsby Park. Vide Api)cndix, No. X. 

Harlow Wood, Thieves Wood, and the scattered remains 
of Mans£eld Woodsi aie of small extent, and inferior size of 

• • • • 

\ti Clumber Park arc the remains of tvvo woods of ve^- 
nenble old oaks» called Clumber Wood, and liardwlck 
Wood. Since they have been shut in from cattle, tlip 
young trees arc springing up surprisingly, from the acorns. 
For the woods and plantations in this distri^fl, vide general list|, 
Appendix, No. X* sod subsequent ones of particulars. 
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Plantations. — The spirit of planting has prevailed miich ;; 
in tliis distrlA since about forty years. Unfonunatcly, die 
£rst plantations were chiefly of firs, whether from the dctiire 
of roakbg an e:irly appearance, or from the notion that 
forest XXQCA were not easy to rear in this soil. It has, however^ 
been found since, that trees of all kinds, well planted audpro« 
perly sheltered, succeed very well. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle's plantations within^ 
Clumber Park, amount to one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight acres. For'tlie general method of plandng 
pra£Uiied there, I must refer to Appendix No. VIII. > 

I will only add, that in the extensive inclosurcs made by 
his Grace in Elksley, Bothamsell, &c. the quick hedges, 
which arc remarkably £ne, were raised with posts and railsj» 
the tJiitmings of these plantations. I was assured some 
years since, (hat sixty miles nmning measure had been done 
in this manner ; and by this tinxe k must amount to double 
that number. Vide No. X. &x. . . 

For the metliod of planting and managing his Grace tlie 
Dukie of Portland's pkuitationsi vide Appendix, Not IX. 
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TRENT BANIC LAND. 

I CONSIDER as Trent bank land, the level ground ac^ 
companying thcTrenr, fron:> its ^trance into the count j' 
down tOi or a little below . Sutton upon Trent, wher^ 
tbe clay soil comes down to the river on the west side} 
aud:*on*the cast» i^ poorer, sand runs in a tongue shape 
into Lincolnshire. , I include iu it, likewise, the level 
gr<iunds running up the river Soar, from its junction with : 
tho Trent, up to Kcmpston,-*-as the townships of Ratclif ' 
vpc^v Soar^ Kingston, Sutton Bonington, Normanton, and / 
Stanford; and those lying on the back of thcm,-^as East and ^ 
West Leak, Cortlingstock, and Renipston, which, though on 
hiflKT groundi are much lower than the Woulds, and of a 
{?<hI mixed loam, convertible, and equally fit for tillage or 
patture ; not let at less than tvv'enty shillings an acre through* . ' 
out, taking uphnd and meadow together ; as well as the strip 
of higher land, on which are the townships of East Bridge-* 
ford, Knecton, Flintham, and Stoke, which, though abovt • 
the level of die rest, are of a mellow mixed soil, different : 
from the elay of the vale of Belvoir, adjoining. This level 
is, in general, of a mellow soil or vegetable mould, on sxnd 
or gravel, though in some places these rise to die surfece. 
It is of different breadths ; in some places not above a mile; 
and a half; in others, three, four, and five miles wide; and ia* 
mostly inclosed.* The occupation is mixed of arable and 
grass, diough more of tlie latteri especially contiguous to the 
iiTcr. 

The AraLU — is generally calculated for tlie turnip hus- 
bandry, and kept in tliose courses, producing good croj)s of 
barley, and remarkable fine ones of oats, eight, and sometimes 
ten qiuiters an acre, particularly about Muskham and Bal- 
dcnon. Tbcy arc so remarkably good> as to be disdnguishcd 

by 

* Eat Uak Ccitton, Swlnton, £;ut Brldseford, nnd Stoke, are opca» 
Kottin^ham .iclid lind it o;)eii from old Lamous to old AUhalbwtkI«i 
aiudow from old Micbaelxnas to old Cbrhtnuis^ 
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ty persons of VnovAcAge from any other. Weight o 
bcsf, fourteen stoj\c of fourteen pounds the sack ; wh 
but eighteen. Oat.; arc picked by band by curious p< 
for seed. If the top one is a ^ngle oat, ikc rnst or 
stem will be' so; tlic double ones are rcjedcd. It 
strong instan<:c of the improvement of husbandry, that 
tliirty years ago, the sand lands in Grcssthorp Croi 
and Muskham fields, were not worth more than two 
lings and si>c-i>cncc :\n acre, coveicd with wild sorrel 
lay lea for six or seven years. The alteration is 
ascrilnrd to turnips and clo\'cr. 

The course of cropii is often, i. turnips; 2. b 
3. seeds for one, two, three, or four years ; 4. bre: 
for wheat, sometimes for oats ; sometimes 4^ whc; 
oats ; but not a general practice. 

Joseph Sikes, Esq. at Balderton, near Newark, pi 
a lea, and sows, 1. grey or white pease ; a. tu 
3. barley; 4. oats and seeds. He prefers sowing 
with oats to sowing them with barley, because tht 
(generally Poland onci;} being shorn, (/. /. reaped; i 
country ; when there arc fine crops of them the sec 
less damaged. 

Mr. Sxkcs always found benefit to his wheat from m 
JL second crop of clover, instead of eating it. 
N. B. This is the Henfordshire method. 

TFintir T^r/x— arc lately grown by some few pcrs 
cut for green fodder. Vide Ante Forest Distrld. 

Grast Lands'^are employed more for feeding thj 
dairy, except along the Soar, where, and in the toi 
the south bank of the Trent, as far as Nottinghar 
Thrurapton, Baiton, Clifton, and Wilford, as we'l as 
tcnborough, and Chllwdl, on the opposite side of the 
^TC large dairies, inilkinjr from twenty to twcnty-fiv< 
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chiefly employed in making of cheese. The island between . 
ibc towns of Avcrham, Kclham, Muskham, and Newark,- ^ 
is remarkably fine feeding land. 'Under the gravel here is- ■ 
found a clay» which is burnt into bricks ; probably the same-, ; 
would be found in other places in this level. The beasu , 
fed, arc generally of the short-horned Lincolnshire and.' 
Holdenicss kind. ' ,,.;.i 

LIVE STOCK. 

I 

Black Cattle. — NOT many arc bred in this distri^S. On» 
ihc Soar bank the breed of cows used to be indifferent. Of late* 
t!icy arc got into a pretty good long-horned breed. They 
Kzr almost all their female calves ; which, when young, arc • - 
pastured amongst the sheep, and at three years old are taken*. ^ 
into the dairy, and the old ones fed off. 

Some i)crsons have improved their stock by the Dishley 
breed. Mr.Breedon, of Ruddington ; Mr. Bettison, of Holme- 
PIcrrepont; * with three othicrs, bought the Garrick bull, at 
Mr. Fowler of Rollwright's sale, for two hundred and five 
guineas. The bull, called Young Garrick was bought 
by Mr. Rowland, of Stamford, in September last, for one 
hundred and fif:y guineas. A bull was bought at the sale 
of Mr. Paget, of Ibstock, ai Leicestershire, for four hundred- 
guineas, of which Mr. S;*ndy, of Holme Piencpont, had a- 
sixth part. 

W//^. —The sheep of this distriiSk have been much im-- 
proved for many years past, by tups of the Lincolnsliirc and* 
new Leicestershire sort ; but of late many more of the latter, 
h is become of late a principal objcA of attention, and many 
breeders are spreading the improvement, by letting out their 
tups, some at as high a price as one hundred guineas.f 

Amongst . 

• vide Mr. BeitUon's observations, Appendix No. XXII. 
T Mr. EakcwcU hat» lei this ycir two tliCarUng tupi, eich »l;ccp betwf eo 
iwo pcopli, at four hundred ^ulocas each. 
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Amongst others, Mr. Brccdon, of Ruddlngton; ^fessrs. 

Stubbings and BintUon, of Holme Picrrcpont; Mr. Dc. 
vcrcU, of Clifton ;; Mr. Buckley, of Normanton Hill ; and 
Mr. Maltby, of Hovcringham, arc noted. Mr. Crecdon 
was one of the fint who began> about twcnty-four years ago. 
He had bis first tup from Mr. Bakewell, and except two 
years, has had one or more from him every year since. He 
breeds in and in, to keep up the kind ; reckons his shearlings, 
or two years old sheep, fat, from twenty to twcntj'-cight 
pounds a quarter ; his three years old, from twenty-five to 
thirty-five poundit a quarter. Their wool, under four to 

' the tod, the value of it about two-thirds of the forciit sort. 
lliese sheep are fed a good deal on artificial grassci ; red 
cjovcr mixed witli some white. Of late the white is rathor 
preferred, as accidents happen from tlie red being too luxu« 
riant, causing an overflowing of the gall. 

Mr. Brecdon thinks it may be an improvement, to clip die 
lamb hogs, and sell them off that summer, at one year and 
some months old, getting rid of them a year sooner than 
usual. Mr. Sikesi has a fine breed of sheep, having for these 
last fifteen years had all DIshley tups. He observer, the 
Lincolnshire are desirable for quantity of wool, the Leices- 
tershire for mould. Mr. Sikcs always keeps salted hay; 
has standing racki. for his sheep, which he fills the beginning 
of September, ami keeps on till Christmas : two pecks of 
salt arc used to a load. He once led his clover, supposed to 
be quite spoiled with wet, and salted it. He put one hundred 
and twenty hogs to turnips, with this hay in racks, in a very 
wet season. He did not lose one by the water. They cat 
every morsel of it. Horses arc very well kept on it. 

JV^rrrx.— — Some are bred in this distrift ; chiVfly a 
middling kind of black cart horse, though the breed begins 
to be improved by Leicestershire stallions. 

I 

MANURES. 
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• : MANURES. 



. . i}«^^.— -THE manun» generally used are faim-yanl 
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£/k/ — Clilefly from Nc\vark» which is of a stronger 

nature thin Kirkby or Mansfield Wood-House lime ; . from 

havins* as Mr. Slices observes, more animal matter in it^ the 

. other more siliceous earth : from two to two chalilrons and 

) a half per acre on the fallow for tumipis. V. • • • 

. Mr. Silccs« who joins a knowledge of. chymistry to that 
of agriculture, has made various experiments on manures, 
as follows : . . 

He thinks the . good eiFe£b of lime much increased, by 
nuxlng coal ashes witli it immediately when drawn from the 
kiln, setting it on fire, and letting it bum as long as it will. 

Mr. Sikcs expe^ Ume^stoni powdtr to do as well on strong 
day as lime, but has not tried it yet. . . 

N. B. The gypsum used in Germany, is found to answer 
better raw than calcined. For grass land he would alwap 
mbc lime with eartli. 

. . . • 

Gypsum^ or Plaster — the best of which is produced on 

Beacon Hill, near Newark, has been tried by him for three 

years together, in the same manner^ and with the same bad 

success, as Sir Richard SuttoiL* 

Bine Dust — ^laid on grass twenty strikes an acre, widx 
great ciFcd. The fresher it is the better. 

Whali Blubber — mixed with soil from privies, which had 
been previously mixed with lime. A hogshead of whale 

D blubber* 

• VMe Yo«ig'» AnnaU of Aplcttkur^' and vide CUy Dtoid, ud 
^e> XI: Appendix. 
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blubber, of sixteen liundrcd weight to ten cart loads of aoil, 
laid together for sixmonths and turned twice : laid on grass 
land where the grass was growing quick, three or four acres 
at a time, Mi'. Sikcs brought his sheep in again in a week. 

5m/— About four quarters laid on wheat per acre, which, 
on cold land, is sure to succeed. 

Compoit DungblU'-'-'l^ Mix one hundred loads of earth 
with ten challrons of lime, about May ; let them lie toge- 
ther till the lime is fallen, but not run to monai ; then turn it 
over. Lay seventy loads of stable dung in a heap close to 
it. When iJi high putrid heat, which may be, perhaps, \x\ 
four months, lay a layer of this and a layer of cardi, two- 
thirds of maaure tc» -one of earth, and so go xlirough the 
hill. Turn it over at the spring, and lay it on in M;uch 
and April ; eight loads an acre on grass. 

2. Mix lime and earth as before, and turn it; iJien 
cover it with .soil from privies, and coal ashes, about one-third 
in quantity; lay it at top for some months, in an oblong heap, 
dien turn and mix all together, letting it lie some months 
•longer, and Liy about eight loads an acre on grass. He fuids 
road drift good on c ay land. 

Dwi Afj«i/r/— Four or five quarters an acre on grass. 
. He lays it in a heap in a bam, and turns it till it falls. 

• 'it 

WOOLS AND PL A N TA TICKS. 

THERE is little wood in this distri(f\, but in hedge 
rows. In 1771, ind 1772, the clitF opposite Haskfoid 
Ftrrjf in Flintham, which had formerly been covered 
t with. good timber,, was planted with ashes for springing. 
The extent, thiriy-pnc acres, three roods, and fourteen 
perches. They were cut in 1791, and 1792. Thir- 
teecn hundred pounds was offered for them standing, in 
2791, makipg. above forty shillings per annum, >in acre, for 

the 
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the time of growth. Five acres, one rood» and eight perches, 
vere planted in 1792- la.Kneeton, in 1781, six acres of 
aih woodi sprung seventeen years before, were sold standing 
fw seventy pounds.* 

SOIL. 

0. Tbi Tongue tf Lavi east of Trent^ running into Lin-^ 

I eelnthire^ is of a sandy soil, in some parts rather better, but in 

general very poor* A great part of it is taken up by low 

moo^, much flooded by rains. George . Neville, Esq. of 

H I Thorncy, has reclaimed a considerable ivzOi from the moor, 

91 ' and brought it into high cultivation ; and has also, within 

twenty-five years, raised upwards of two hundred acres^of 

very flourishing plantations* Some of the land, particularly 

where there is a thriving young plantation of seventy-five 

acres, laid out in quarters with ridings, appeared to me the 

' ^*orst I had ever seen, bearing litde else naturally but die 

white lichen, or rein-deer moss* I cannot do so much jus- 

tke to Mr. Neville's exertions, as by inserting in Appendix^ 

No. XII. die account with which he was pleased hinaself c» 

favour me, of his improvements and management. 

CLAT DISTRICT. 

THE day country of Nottinghamshire may properly 
enough be distinguished into, x* die clay north of Trent, con* 
sisting of the north and south clay divisions, and hundred of 
Thurgarton; a. south of Trent, comprehending, xst» the 
vale of Belvoir; ad, the Nottin^iamshire Woulds. 



C%x Xsrth sf Treni.^-^i. I must observe dut the days 
nordi of Trent are in general not of so tenacious a nature as ia 
many coundes, being much more friable, from confaining m 
pomoa of sand^ and falling more readily by the weather ; par- 
ticulariy the red clay, of which there is a great deal in the 
country round TuxficMrd, and in the hundrDd of ThurgatoOt 
which might perhaps be mo^e properiy called a clayey loam* 

Da aDd 

* Fee «id»Ai«UplMttM;oas,T;de Appendix, K«.XTn. (^) 
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ard a blackish clay soil, comaionly called a woodlanJ S7. 
which there is plainly a mixture of sand. 1 here is a j 
lutcnnixturc of oiku field and iiicloscd townsLii)s ; but i 
of the former, as may be seen by No. XIll. in Appcndi 

CO URSE OF nUSDA KDRT. 

IN" the open field, the common course of husl)andry is 
sued, as, x. fallow ; 2. wlicat, or barley ; 3. beans, peas 
bodi mixed. The latter crop is very common in tJiis cou 
'I'hc reason given for it is its smodieiing the weeds ; 1 
have always objurrvcd tlie crops to be very foul. ' 

Folding is liitlc used. Few farmers, indeed, have ; 
enough of sheep to do it with any cfTedl. 

In some places, of late years, clover' has been sown 
the barley, and mown the third year, instead of the 
crop, which in lands that have been long in tillage is 
very poor. The old way in Oxton fields, was the 
one of two crops and a fallow, there being only three i 
111 consequence of .the sl& for cultivation of common i 
of 1773» tlicy have now sown broad or red clover with 
wheat or barley (except a few who chuse to have 
old crop of peas« and beans the next year) ; they mo^ 
clover the second year, and then stock it with three h 
to two acres; or else two cows, or six calves, or 
sturks to an acre; and then fiiUow, except a few pe 
who let the clover lie another year, and ihcn sow it 
wheat. They find this answer so well, iliat they inte 
divide one field into two, so as to have four fields 
barley, one clover, one wheat, and one fallow. In inc 
lai'ids, part is kept as arable, part pasture. Fallows ar 
retained, sometimes in the old course of the common 
These dilFerent courses have been pradised: i. fallo\ 
beans; 3. barley; 4. artificial grasses two or three y 
then, 5. wheat; or 4. red clover; 5. wheat: or, x 
low, with dung 2. barley, with seeds; 3. 4, and 5. ^ 
pasture; 6. bresiL up and sow beans, sometimes 
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pexsc, or rouncival pease alone; 7. wheat. The following^ 
course liis also hccn tried with success : i. fallow ; 2. barley 
or wheat; 3. beans; 4, red clover; 5. wheat. The clover 
crop sown with the bcaiis, and wheat crop, have both, 
been remarkably good— ^t Nor>yood Park, by Sir Richard 
Sunon; by Mr. Musgron at Halam; and at Red Hill, by Mr. . 
Cpok. J i 

Afr.TumcUv of Stokeham, in inclosed lands tried crop and ' 
fallow alccrnatcly, for twelve years; but did not find it an* 
swcr. Potatoes are grown, but no where in large quantities, 
seldom above a land or two together. Most cottagers have a . 
plot of them, which is of great use. The land is generally 
too strong for turnips, to be fed off*. Rape is sometimeft ^ 
sown instead of them, for sheep feed ; sometimes for a crop • 
yielding half a last, or hve quarters, often four ; medium . 
price, twenty-five pounds a last; sometimes thirty*diree - 
pounds, sometimes fifteen pouud^ only* Scarce any oats am - 
grown. 

TVinitr rarw— begin to be introduced for cutting green.*' ' 

MANURES, 

I 

Dung, — pARM-yard dung is generally laid on the ^ 
fallows, but good farmers wish to keep it for their. mass . 

grounds. . . , 

« 
* * 

£//^/— has been partially introduced for some years back, . 
itsciFc<5ls l)eing much disputed, and appearing indeed to be dif- 
ferent in different places; , owing perhaps to almost imper* 
cepiiblc differences of soil, or to tlie prior state of culture of - 
ilic lands. The common proportion. is ten quarters per acrc.f 

• viae Ante Forest DUtri^. 
t VHc Appendix^ Ko. XIV. Differed Accouiitt of tbcEffcOs of Ume. 
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'." D9V^ Manuri^s produced in great quantity in this dlstrift, 
rnorc pigeons being kept tJian arc probably in any part of 
England* It is a well attested faiSl, that some years since 
700 dozen were sold on one market day at Tuxford, to a 
higlcr from Huntingdonshire, at the price of sixty-three 
pounds^ or guineas. It is used as a top dressing for wheat, 
at about three quarters per acre ; but the greatest pan of it is 
bought up at one shilling to fourteen pence a strike, and car- 
ried to the limestone part of the county, or into Dcrbysliirc, 
where it is sui>posed to do more service. 

It has been said, as an apology for tlie farmers in this dis- 
itiSt suffering their dove manure to be carried away from 
them, that the money might be hid out in other suits of 
manure, to more advantage for their land. 

Paring and Burning'-^h sometimes used, but appears to 
be a dangerous practice, unless done very judiciously, and 
the land well supported with manure afterwards. Lands in 
Norwcll lordship have been entirely spoiled by it. * 



Cypsum or Plaster-'^lizs been tried by Sir Richard Sutton, 
without success, t But iu case other persons should be in-^ 
dined to make die experiment, it may be proper to hiention 
that the quantity recommended by German writers, who 
speak highly of its effe<St, is about six strikes, ground fine, per 
acre, as a top dressing for any kind of corn, but particularly 
recommended for natural or artificial grasses. 

Sir Richard Sutton has found great benefit to ^ass ground 
from skerry stone found under the red loam, broken small, 
,and laid on at the rate of five tons an acre. 



N 



OU Rottin Tanncn 5^r/— spread pretty thick, has been 

found of great use to grass ground. 

Qiinp^it 

• Mentkmcd by Mr. Calycrt. Vide Appendix, No. XI. XV. 

t Vide young's Annals. 
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Cmpost Af j/ittr/— Mr. Cook, of Red Hill, mixes his own 
farm-yard manure, Nottingham stable-dung, soil from pri- 
vies, ashes, &c. and lays it on in spring, on his day ground 
for turnips and harrows. " * ' i . i . 

. 5. • ••••■■ r ■■ . . . " ' 

^;A/i.— Mr. Coolc, of Red Hill, lays coal^shcs on wet 

gi-ass land, )four waggon loads an aqre. • ; 



,, PASTURE. 

MOST farmers have some dairying keeping, from five oi 
six to ten or twelyc cows, in general, perhaps eight cows to 
200 acres, cliicily a woodland breed; but it is not their prin- 
cipal objcifl, except about Fledborough, and from tliencc 
close along the Trent, down to Gainsborough, where the 
numbers kept (especially at Fledborough) may run as high 
as thirty.* 

The grass grounds along the Trent, in the open townships, 
arc generally shut up at Lady-day, some part opened for stint- 
ed pastures at old May-day, some kept for hay, and all com- 
moacd from old Lammas. A good many young cattle ^are 
reared In some places, particularly ix\ the noith clay, . there 
is more feeding. 

Mr. TurncU, of Stokeham, has a particular method of 
feeding which deserves to be mentioned. He feeds about 
eighty head of beasts a year, from twelve to twenty of his 
own breed. He always buys in at spring, takes care to have 
twenty to thirty fresli beasts, or incalved heifers, mostly of 
both sorts, that are sure to go off before the middle of July ; 
v/hcn he lays in, i. c. shuts up about forty acres, to finish or 
make fat all his beasts that went lean at spring. .Th< sc go 
off in succession till Christmas. Th^ ]V^^ ^^^ ^^ (where 
3 good) 

« Vide Appendix, No. XI. 
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good) wlllbc very often ready to pasture agnin In si>: weeks. 

" Mr. Tumcll gave me the following instance of the dlfTcrciicc 
' »■ • • 

' cf id>td and cUy land^ hi Irtng'wg the shap forward.^ Ke feeds 
the same breed as Mr. \V'rjgHt. At one year old, Mr. 
Wright's wcrp worth il. 19s. and Mr.Turncirs, of the same 
age ,and breed, not more than il. They were compared in 
April and May. Mr.Tumeirs, he owns indeed, had not been 
fairly kept. In the February after, sixty out of ninety of 
Mr. Turneirs were sold at one year and ten months old, fcr 
2I. 6s. Clay ground will not bring them so forward; they must 
be kept another year. To skew the difference of the value arhing 
from the breetL Mr.Tumcll told me, some of the same breed 
as his, kept by Mr. Wright's brotlicron good clay land byr 
the Trent side, were worth 2I. a piece, besides the wool, i\\ 
one year and a half old. Two amongst them, got casually 
by a bad tup, and which had always been with die othcfi, 
\vere wonh DO more than one guinea. 



LIVE STOCK. 

Black Ci7////.~THE beasts reared in this district arc gcnc- 
Tallyof a poor coarse kind, commonly called wood landbcaMs.. 
Some gentlemen and principal farmers are endeavouring to 
introduce a better sort. 

W. Peggc Bumell, Esq. of Winkborn, a gentleman very 
understanding in husbandry, keeps the Yorkshire short 
horned breed, and computes that they are worth at least, as 
much at three years old, as the old breed at four. Mr. 
Tumell of Stokeham rears the same. 

Sbeep.^^The fallow sheep arc a poor breed, a mixture ge- 
.nerally between the forest and Linconshire pasture sheep. 

Li 

'^ Vide Aau Forest Dlstria* 
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In the inclosuresy many farmers have rabed their breed, hy 
getting more into the Lincolnshire, and of late into die new 
Leicestershire sort, particularly in Thugarton hundred^ ad* 
joining to the Trent bank country.* Mr Tumell of Stoke* 
ham breeds in tlie same manner, as Mr. Wright in the forest, 
viz. large Northumberland ewes with Disliley tups. 

* I 

, * • 1 • • ■.'»*■ '• i I ■ , 

//tfr///.— Most farmers raise a foal or. two every year, but 
of a midling kind of black c^rt horsesg which calls for im- 
provement. . . • • 

HOPS 

ARE a considerable article of produce in this dtstrl^l, 
principally in the part about Retford, and some about South* 
well and its ncighbourhood.t They are generally known 
among traders, by the name of North Clay hops ; they are * 
much stronger than the Kentish, going almost as far again in 
use; but those who are accustomed to the latter, obje^ to 
their flavour as rank. The quantity grown is fluAuating, 
some yards being laid down every year, and others taken up. 
It is supposed there are not so many now grown as thirty 
years ago, but that the culture has increased within tlie last 
ten years* Mr. Bower, to whom I am indebted for the ac* 
curate account of the management of them, inscited in ihe 
Appendix, No. XVL supposes the number^of acres now so 
employed in the whole county x zoo : others carry tliem as 
high as 1400. 

WOODS. 

THERE are in this distri£k considerable trads of wood?, 
which arc chiefly sprung. Of these, I have inserted In the 

E App. 

• Vide Append;*, N©. XV.' . f Vid« Appendix, No. VI. ' 
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Ap. No. XVII. and those annexed, (a^b^ r, &c.) an account; 
with die management of them as far a5 1 have been yet able to 
Icam. I may obscnx in general, that the principal vahic of 
spring woods in this country, arises from the ash for hop^* 
poles ; and nhe stakes,^ and bindings, flakes, &c. for farmer's 
use. From the universal use of coal for fuel, brush and 
cord wood arc of less value than in many other counties; the 
ba^;ers even having learnt to heat their ovens with coal. The 
timber in most of the woods in this distri£t having been cut 
within these twenty years, and the underwood hurt by the 
growtli of the timber,' they have been reduced in value; but 
are now, in general, improving by new planting and taking 
care of the underwood, and young oaks are getting up, for 
timber being left for standards ; vacancies arc generally tilled 
up with ash. Some charcoal is made. 

Tbormj JVcod Chace.^^K branch of the foresr»of Sher- 
wood, of which the Earl of Chesterfield is hereditary keeper,* 
by grant of 42* Eliz, comprehends most of the towns 
mentioned in the southern part in the survey of 1 609^ It 
is well stocked with fallow deer, as the rest of the forest wais 
formerly with red-deer, wliich appear not to have intcnnixcd« 
It has been hitherto well wooded; but the recent inclosurcs olT 
Lambly and Gedling, when completed, will reduce it to ver}' 
little. In point of soiU only the towns of Carkun, Gedling, 
Burton, and Bulcote, Lowdliam, Lambley, Woodboroughi 
and part of Arnold and Calverton, fall within this distrid. ^ * 



VALE OF BELVOIR. , 

% 

THE Vale of Belvoir having no precise known boumla- 
lies, as soil is virith me the chief distinfUon, I sliall call by 

that 

• Vide List of laclMures in tbt Clay DUtri^, north of Trent, Apf^crdli, 
No. XUL and No. XVIX* (t.) 
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that name the country lying bclwecn the hills called die 
Kottiiighamshirc WouWs, and the strip of land running 
5ilon<^ the Trent, on which stand the towns of East Bridge- • 
ford, Knecton, Hinthan), and Stoke ; which, though not on 
the same level with the rest of the Trent bank land, is of a 
laellow mixed soil wliich will bear the sanie cultivation^ quite 
clihcrcnt from what Ttcfm the Valc^ The soil of this latter 
is generally a clay or loam. The country is part open, and 
part inclosed; as in Appendix, "No. XVIII. In die open 
fields, the course of husbandry is gencrall}', i. wheat or bar-- 
Icy; 2* l)eans; 3. fallow. In Elston are four fieldsVasr 
1. wheat ; 1. barley ; i. t>ean'*; i. fallow. In the inclosuries 
there is almost universally a mixture of arable* and p^sturc^ 
and'a little dairying. * '^ ' '^^•'" ^ •»'»•••• 

; • '•' ; • • • • ' ■fw^ . I * : . :•• t 

s 

# 

CULTIVATION. . - 

CLEAN fallows are generally made in notation, . as in Uic 
opci> fields. : SomeiimesT red clovtr is sown wuch barley^arkl 
broken up instead of a fallow. Sometimes "white clover^ 
rye-grass, and rib-grass, or narrow leaved plantain, is sowed 
with tlic bliley, and let lie three years. ^ 

Mr. Pocklington of Kinnoulton, an active and spirited far<^ 
mer, has had sixteen crops. running, (including clover) with- 
out a fallpw. He is careful always to ' hoe out ' weeds earlyi 
ill spring, as soon as they appear. At harvest he mows his 
stubbles dire£tly, sets his crop in lines, and, if possible, 
ploughs the intervals before it is carried. He then ploughs it 
in to make the weeds vegetate; and as soon as that happens, if 
dry weather, ploughs again as soon as possible. He lets no 
wet' stand on any account ; drawing it ofF withi the spade, or 
otherwise. He allows, that in wet lands fallows may be re- 
quired oftener. The land ia general . is. too strong for tur- 
nups. Rape is sometimes got instead vf them^ but rarely. 

* • •• ii ■• '''' ' ' '.manure:^, 
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' MANURES. 

2)tt//jf— Farm-yard dung is the principal manure. Dungj- 
hills are maJc, but not so carefully as might be. Mr. Pock- 
lington has dressed witli dung» immediately after harvest. 
He must have for this a year's dung before hand. 

• 

Limits used in a small quantity, viz. five quarters air 
acre ; by many not at all. Mr. Pocklington uses ten quarters. 
Great expectations arc entertained of improvement from 
the Derbyshire Crich lime being brought by the Cromford 
and Grantham canals, (the latter of which runs through tlie? 
tvhole of the Vale) when the navigation is complete. Mr*. 
Pocklington and others have thoughts of bringing the raw 
lime-stone, and burning it ; but as the carriage is paid by 
weighty quere whether this will answer. 

Dovi Munuri^s used by Mr. Pocklington, and some 
cdiers, as a top dressing on barley, about ten strikes an acrci 
at one shilling. 

Paring; and Burning^^ used sometimes in breaking up old 
turf on inferior land, for, i. turnips; 2. wheat or oats; 
3. fallow. Mr. Pocklington observes, that land which cats 
bare, should never be burnt only where it is rough. 

LIVE STOCK, 

I 

I 

Black Cattk^^^K GOOD many beasts are still reared, though 
that business is on the decline ; a mixture of long and sliort 
borned, which greatly wants improvements 

W///-- arc much improved of late by the Leicestershire 
crops., Ti^^ir wool, three an4 four to the tod ; good shear- 
lings, 
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Iiog$, ^vcnty-four to twenty-eight pounds the quarter ; com* 

mon ones, from sixteen or eighteen, to twentr-three ; wool* ' 

tkce and four to the tod. ' ; ^r /,:• .:: *. / . »» ., -. .. .. ;>./,\ 

• • • • • ... 

No woods of any account. . i,*'?- * • •> »' ; '^t*. iHi.. 

... . ■ ' • • . 

[For drainage and drains, vide the general Article for th^' '^'J'* 
county. J 



THE iJOTTINGHAMSHIRE WOULLS 
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I ARE a range of high bleak country ; the* townships ate '' ^'^^ 

\ some open, some inclosed, as in Appendix, No, XVIII. Th^ ^ ^ '^ • 

I soil is generally a cold clay. The arable is occupied in the ' ' ' - 

\ common course of two crops and a &llow. Clipstonhat • ' 

\ four fields; tlie inclosed part is chiefly poor land; a little ' 

\ is ploughed, very few turnips, some clover; The Woulds, 

properly called, or wastes, in the open paris:hes, are stinted '^■' 
pasture for young beasts and horses. Few sheepw 



x' ^ 






. wools: ' 

THERE is very little wood in tliis district. Bunny^ 
Woods, belonging to Sir Thooias l^arkyns, Bart, are about 
seventy acres. ^ -,•.;.,•. . •• 

■ • . < ■• - » 
LIME AND COAL DISTRICTS. 

THE lime-stone and coal distri^k may be defined to lie 
to Ac v/cst of a line drawn from the river, at Shire-Oak^^ 
pretty nearly aouth by west to the river Lene,' near Wool- 
aton and Radford, no lime being found east of the Lene. 
The lime-stone, which may l>e called a hungry lime-stohcr 
rising up to the vegetable mould, commencing at Shire-Oaks, 
and beginning to abutt on the coal near Tevcrsall, runs af- 
<crwardji ktwccn it and the sand.- * The line of coal begins' 
3. alittlp 



;« little nordi of Tcvcrsall, runs about south and by wii.st, to 
Bi-ookhiU ; then sotith to Ea&ti;i'Ood ; afterwards about aouih^ 
cast, or a little more easterly to Bilborough, Woolaton, ani 
:tlic Lcnc. This line is scarce above a mile broad ia Ais 
county, and above the coal is a cold blue or yellow chy. 
Between tliis and the sand of the forest, is ihc strip Movt- 
mentioned of lime-stone. The greatest pan of Cm v.l\olc 
district is inclosed. The following towns arc in whole or 
part open : 

Sutton in AshhekU part open, about 4COO acres iTorcst ; 
•an inclosurc in agitation. ^. v:j',..A 

Kirkby» part forest. 

Annesley, some forest. .,.: 

Selston, pare open» and some common. 

All the rest are inclosed. 

The farms in general are small, the occupation mixed, 
but much arable, as the land will not, cither on the lime or 
coal, lie in pasture longer than the arilticial grasses ^^ ill \2i>u 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 
• THE courses of crops are, 

On Limeftone^^i, fallow; 2. barley ; 3. gr:i<s -seeds: or, 
I. turnips ; a. barley ; 3. seeds, for two years, seldom mere; 
4. pease or oats, &;c. 

On Coal Lands — l. fallow ; 2. wheat, sown at ^ii:hae!- 
tnas, and seeds sown on it at spring; 3. seeds pastured or 
mown, seldom let to lie above one year, somccimc* two or 
three :— or, i. seeds broke up for wheat ; 2. oats ; some- 
times rouncival pease, tlien fallow agaiu : or, where the land 
suits it| I. turnips; 2. barley or oats, with seeds, &:c. 

This land is very subjeA to throw out the wheat. 
-Mr. Chambers of Tibshelf, in Derbyshire, who occupies 
itmilar lands abuuing,. on Notu,. and whose pra<Sicc i*5 

I locked 
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J followed by sevcralintelligcDt fanncn in* 
Ipasturcs the £rst.year, dungs in the next-, 
pie next yertTi ibeti t^caJu up at 2k£chaeUi 

V wheat or o»t».- [- 1-,; .,■,■; ;,," ': ■■ , - , ■ 

IFarm-yarS ilung».twdv«.lo8dtta (be: 



Ines ten quarters on fallow for wheat about-: 

lis the earlier the better.* 

I— sometimes as a top dressing onseedi^, 
Bj ill very thin about two quaitea an acre* 
pks the latccrthe best. 



l-Dungan(IIimc,as above, sometimes wiOi \ 
Derbyshire, reckoned much the best, somfr--- 
Igry lime of this country. Dove manutc 
p Coal land, beihg hard Co be got, which > 
Lposcs the best of all if it couM be had. 

niMj — used pretty much both on lime-* ■ 
licrc die land has lain long, and the swani ', 
nough not so much oncoal as linic>stone.t! 

i.'j-.-not at all praflised." Mr. Cham- - 

: water being impregnated with coal and * 

ly [irejuilicial to grass, as appears on natu- ■ 

LIVE . 
oiljy on Jung the sameycarlt Umade, except to . 

le it PortUnd'i, at Bulwell Wood, It ii'id to have 
>; bum'ne, S;c Vide Appendix, No.XI.andXV. . 
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LITE STOCK, 



Black Catth.^^fLR.'E very indifferent, a mixture of lonj 
and short homed woodland beasts. 



f- s 



S&eip.-'^Aa unproved breed has not been much attend* 
cdto. 

On the Limestone, pretty good ewes, fat, weigh frc.m fif- 
teen to sixteen pounds a quarter ; wethers (if not mixol with 
• the forest breed) up to twenty pounds ; fed, about seven (o 
the tod ; wool raferior to the forest ; last year about twenty. 
four shillings. The Coal land is' much sut)jc(5l to rot sheep ; 
Lime-stone much sounder. 

Mr. Chambep has known hundreds cured of themselves 
on limestone land not eaten too bare ; their livers b^dcd 
again. 



• • 



[For DjlaxkSi vide general article for the count]'.] 

. : I . 



WOODS 



ARE pretty considerable ia nhis distridl, vide AppeiKlix, 
No. XVII. C/.; 



ARTICLES RELATING TO THE COUNTY IN 

GENERAL. 

DrjiM^/.— THE necessity of draining wet landj has of 
late years been much better understood and attended to, than 
formerly, and the rot amongst sheep of 1792 has alarmed, 
and almost every where brought fonh exertion in this re- 
«pe£L 



In 
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In the neiv Inclosure bills, draias are ordered by the Com- 
musloncrs, and provision made for their being properly kept 
ui>t which is more, efFe^ual than the old laN^s of sewers, of 

' die ncgleA in the execution <pf which there is great complaint 
hcTe, as well as in other counties. The drainage 'has been 
f;^p;]It;itpd in >everal placfs by cutting the course of rivers 
and brooks straiter, particularly on the Smite, in the Vale of 

. Bclvoir* 
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Qvend Drains'^-'lixvc been made in various places in dif- 
ferent m;inncrs* 

At Halloughton near Southwell, . Mr. Pdgson, tenant to 
Sir Richard Sutton, has done upwards of 200 acres, twenty- 
eighr yards to the acre, as follows:— In meadow and pasture 
lautl, went two spade grafts, or two feet deep; then with 
another instrument of four inches wide, took out tlie soil of 
the drain made by the spade twelve inches deeper; covered it 
with the sods first dug out, if the ground was found strong 
enough to admit of it, otherwise put in some black thorns 
sufficient to bear the sods; afterwards filled up the whole of 
the drain to the surface with the soil taken out. This method 
has been pursued for several years past, and has pcrfedlly 
answered. E^pence per acre, including allowance for ale 
&c. two shillings and sixpence* 

At Norwood Park, Sir Richard Sutton did some, several 
years ago, with the difference of using, instead of black tliom, 
ling or heath, which may perhaps be preferable ; as it is 
known to be incorruptible for ages in water, and the sharp 
hard ends of black thorn may sometimes gall the earth, and 
make it moulder into the drlin, which the other will not* 

At Gonal^ton, in Thurgarton hundred, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark has done a good deal, in the following masterly man- 
ner : Where there arc bi^ggy springy lands, at the foot of ris* 
ing grounds, taking the lowest level, he pushes on a drain 
straight up to tlic hill, keeping it to the same level; so that it is 

F deeper 
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deeper ami Jecpcr from tlic surface as he advances; then 
a cross drain at top, at tlic same depth, to intercept the spi 
He then bores with an auger in botli drains, but particu 
in the cross one, at about every five yards distance; s< 
times as deep as twenty-two feet from the surface o 
ground. The springs boil up very strong to tlic botco 
the level, and run off. He then makes a wall of stone 
an edge on both sides, nine to twelve inches higli ; cov 
with flat stones; tlien lays broken stones and rushes to pn 
the mould falling in, and Alls in with earth. 

Mr. Brecdon of Ruddington has drained much ii 
same manner as Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cook of Red Hill, in draining*, has reared up 
in the drain, and covered with others; which he rcc 
better than to leave a shoulder^ which is apt to moulder 

In the Coal land a good deal of covered draining is < 
two and a half, or three feet deep ; i. e. two or three 
deep with a broad spade, then tlic bottom taken out >n 
narrow one, filling generally with small broken stones. 
Chambers, on similar land in Derbyshire, close adjoi 
walls most of his drains, using no bottom spade. He n 
die bottom two feet wide, then walls upon it, leavin 
inches in width, and twelve in depdi, for the water ; and 
on a stone for a coverer, which he tliioks a prefcrabk 
tkkoi. 



DTSEASES OF CORN AND CATTLi:. 

%muiin /^"i/tf/.—- The following receipt for pre\'entiii 
smut in wheat, has been practised these twelve years 
by Mr. Wright of Collingham, near Newark ; whc 
never had a smutty ear since tliat time ; whereas befoi 
land was very subject to the smu(. 
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Take twenty-eight gallons of \vatcr» boil in a few gallons^ 
of Ic one pound of arscnick, then mix all togctlicr, aadr 
steep your wheat in it for six or eight hours ; when taken outj 
mix well with fresh lime as usual. The wheat should b^ pu(.. 
through a ritlJlc% and what swims at top skimmed off. 

Th Ret — is tlie most fatal disorder that affefts sheep, and 
like the plague amongst manklndi in some years depopulates 
whole distriifls. It is more generally supposed to arise from 
the land being soaked with wet, or from a sudden flush of grrss 
after a eoursc of wet cold weather, than from^ny particular 
hcrVage eat by the sheep ; though some persons ascribe ic to . 
different hcrbs^ as a blue spiry grass called here prie grass« 
which is produced on cold wet land, as res soils (the drosta^ , 
of Linnxus) or sun- dew, and pingtucula viJgariSy or butter- ; 
wort> both growing in bogs. Dr, Withering, however, in his 
Botanical Arrangements, observes of the latter, that slicep , 
wiU net touch it, being, as well as sim-dcw, a very acriJ 
plant. Dr. Withering adds, " but it may be a question . 
whetlicr the rot in sheep is so much owing to the vegetables 
in marshy grounds, as to a flat insedt called a fluke, (in some 
coumics a plaice) fasciola hepaticOi which is found in these 
wet Situations adhering to the stones and plants, and likewise 
in the livers and biliary dufis of sheep that arc infedled with 
the rot.*' It is certain, that this symptom is generally, if not 
al^'ays found in the last stage of the disease. It is scarce to 
be expected, that an absolute preventive, or cure, for this dis« 
order should be found. The recipe stated in the Appendix, 
No. XIX. has been used with great success by Mr. William " 
Saxby, hteof Calk Hill, but now.of Radley Farm, near » • 
SoudxwcU; who has been in the praAice of buying up sevc^ ^^ 
ral licorcs of rotten sheep at ,two shillings and sixpence a . . 
head, curing them and making them fat, keeping some of 

. • ^' a . them 
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them several years ; their livers have hccn quite healed, hut 
full of scars from the flukes which had been in them. He 
owni indeed, thaVnotwithatanding ihis remedy, he lost many 
sheep in Ac tasf great rot ;? but tlicy w?rc oq pamcularly wet 
land, from Which he neglected to . remove them when ttiey ' 
took the medicine« He saved forty of his best ewes by mov- . 
ing them to a dry piece of ground when they were infcfled; 
when killed fat, their livers were found healed, but amazingly 
scarified from the flokes% I have added another receipt, said . 
to have been of service in Leicestershire, and one found use- ' 
ful for the Wttcr, another common disorder. 



EFFECTS OF JNCLOSURE. 

The value of lands has been every where raised by in- 
dosure in a greater or less degree, in some very greatly. 
As to its cSeGt on population, it is apparent, tha; there has 
been a great increase of it in tlie Forest inclosures, which af- 
ford much more employment than in their former state; nor 
is there any appearance of depopulation in the Clays, as a 
pan has always been kept in tillage under an improved cul- 
ture. 
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VARIOUS PRODUCTS. 



iT/^w^.— At Mansfield is got a very good ycllowibh frec- 
stonc, for the purposes of building and paving staddlcs, &c. 
and for cisterns and troughs, a coarser red kind. At Maple- 
beck, 1$ a blueibh stone for building, of whicli Newark bndgc 
is built, which bleaches with the air to a tolerable white. At 
Beacon Hill, near Newark, is a blue stone for hearths, ap- 
proaching to marble, which also burns to lime. 
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At Liiiby is x coarse paving stone, much used at Nottjug* 

ham. * • * ••- ^ * •»'• >»r / j. 

Coah-'^rc got irt tlic line described in die Coal and Lirac-/ 
$tonc Disirid, and conveyed by thelErwash and Noltinghani j 
cacals, as well as by land carriage. : The price .of thci^ ii of .. 
late greatly raised at die pits, owing probably,; in great. mea- 
sure, to the enlarged demand occasioned by die extension of, 
the navjgadon into Leicestershire^ and the supply by the oppn-,^ 
ing of new pits, not yet corresponding with it, but that evil is 
beginning to remedy itself, as. many arc now going to ^c . 
worked, and die price is already considerably fallen at Not* ' 
tingham. 

Umi—is made of a weak iiW, y^r Zrf«<i at Kirkby, Skeg- 
by, Mansfield Wood-House, and Warsop, of a better more 
soapy kind at HucknaU. On Beacon Hill near Newark, 
of a good kind, from a blue stone* • • . . 

At Linby is exceeding good limifir building. 

Gy^ium or PlasUr'^^is got of an excellent kind, on Bea- 
con Hill near Newark, and much used for plaster floon. — 
A good deal of it is sent to London in lumps for the colour- 
men, and of the white, ground, in hogsheads, for other uses. 
At Red Hill, at tlie junction of Trent and Soar, is a. fine 
pbsrer quarry, from which Mr. Pelham, of Brocklcsby in 
Lincolnshire, had columns of twenty feet high, in three 
pieces, used in his mausoleum. Lord Scarsdale also us<d the 
same in his house at Kcdlester. ■ ■ ■ \' 

4 

Plaster is found also at G. Markham, and the Whcadcys, 
and iu many other places, amongst the red loam ; but I do 
not know of its being got for sale any where else thau near 
Newark and at Red HiU, ......... 
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jl/^,7._MarUng land is not used in this count>% n 
know of any marl pit opened, though there is rcasor 
licvc that there is much of it in the clay soil, as a red i 
ling stone and a hlueish one, both found at Halam, Ki 
ton, Oxotv Gcdlingt and in many other places, cff 
strongly with the vitriolic acid ; and if found in rufficier 
dierc can be no doubt of the improvement of land fi 
use of it. I'hc Hue is .in narrower veins than tlic r 
hasa smell of; sulphur when tiic acid makc^ it work. 

N. B. I am since informed, that Mr. Green of Bai 
has lately found good marl on bis farm at Saxendale 
Trent Bank District, and is now beginning to lay it 
grass lands. 

TENURE OF FARMS. 

' FARMS are mostly let at will; but there subsists t! 
fidence between landlord and tenants, that the latter g 
consider their fiirm as an inheritance. With regard 
fitantial improvements, it is tliought by many gcnti 
better method for the landlord to make tlicm at his c 
fence, charging the tenant with a reasonable intcrc 
to let leascs,without which a tenant could not be cxf 
lay out any considerable sum. In the leases I have 
arc the usual covenants against cross cropping, brca 
^Id sward, &c. but no provisioas peculiar to rliis 
Many freeholders occupy their own lands. ^ 



SIZE OF FARMS. 

THE farms may, in general, be said to be small, 
cceding 300 pounds per annum, and more being un< 



u 



• Vid« Appcadix, Ko. Xi. 
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year than above that sum» many (specially 
low as twenty pounds, or -under. 



r «■ 






HUSBANDRY WAGES. 

THE price of wages is so different in different parts, and ' 
10 flu<flu3cing,* partly t from local and* temporary causes, as '' 
for instance, the great number of hands taken off to work at ' ' 
the numerous canals now on foot, that Jio satisfactory ac« 
count can be given on tliesc heads. - It may^ however, b^ ' 
raid in general, that within these two or three years, day Ia« 
bour has risen from is. to i%. 4d. and is. 6d. and work ia ' 
jproportion. . . ; ' , 



» ' 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

THE plough generally used in this county, is the Dutdi 
swing plough, which is found to answer very well, their 
^atc or bottom being from two to two and a half (tQt^ with 
a pair of hales or handles, at a proper height to hold. 

In tlic Vale of 'Bclvoir the two wheeled plough is usc^], 
wliich is made at Moor Green, near Nottingham. A one 
wheeled plough is used near Nottingliam, ^outh of Trent, 
witli two horses. A one wheeled drill plough for turnips, is 
likewise made at Moor Green, which is much approved,. 
The one horse plough (on the recommendation of Charles 
Chaplin, Esq. of Tathwell in Lincolnshire) has been tried 
\vith success at Avcrham, Farnsficld, and Norwood Park* 
It appears pcrfctSlly suflBcicnt for all the ploughings, (par- 
ticularly on light land) except breaking up a swarth, and 
makes great dispatch in the sowing of turnips. At the latter 
place it was used this spring, on a strong red loam to sow 
Parley and oats, and from this trial appears to do well even 

• 

HI Strong land that has been previously worked pretty fine. 

3 la 
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In consequence of an experiment made at Norwood Park, 
Feb. 7th last, before some good judges, eight of these 
ploughs have been bespoke. They are made at Wragby In 
Lincokishire, by Mr. Watkinson. Some of Mr. Cook'i 
drill machines hare been Introdiiced, and approved. The 
drill part of the Moor Green plough may probably be easily 
adapted to this pough.* 

The harrow is adapted to the soil ; in the light soils light 
and short tined, in strong and heavy soils, heavy and longer 

] tined. Each harrow has its horse, tlircc or four being some- 

. trmes drawn without being, a-s in other places, conneclcJ 

• tcjccthcr. 

' Mr. Jones of Arnold has a curious threshing miichinc, 
\i'hich with some kinds of grains succeeds very well, but is 
€Xjpc£ted to be brou^jht to greater perfection. 

}Vagg$nsiini Carts.^^TliQ waggons of tliis county arc of 
' a midiUe size aind height, the farmers have generally boards lo 
fix on the top of their waggons, which they fasten with ^ys 
put into staples, and by tliese means they make them hold a 
larger quantity. For top loads or harvestings, they have raves 
or shelvings so called; these are in two parts, and put on at 
twice ; they arc very light, and when on the waggons arc 
twenty-four feet long and eight feet wide, which gives plenty 
of room to load upon« They lie on tlic waggou as foUov^s : 



• For the CultiTator or ScU&cr used by Mr. Bower, Tldt iVppcndIx 
K0.VI. . 
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Ivery numerous; on small farms two,Bnd tpon 

lour ; carK being seldom nsfdjjcrc in getting 
I Carts here are made to tilt or slot, jyluch 

BOt their load at once. 
I, though iX /irsc .>ight insignificant implenieaC 
I introduced, called a turnip rope, to relieve 

fts frequently happens) arc choalced in eating 
r of stiff rope, hard wrought, about four feet 
lizz out at die lower end, liLc a mop. At tlic 

loop to pull it up agaiO] when dmuc down 



TIE USED I^' HUSBANDRY. 



Ic business of agriculture in this county Is_ 
ly done by horses: those Tcnerally made use 
iort of black cart horses. Such fine teams 
b as in many of the soulhcm counties. Mr. 
\ ihc great tythe farm at Arnold, about 800 
LU his Aorlt with nag horses, which he finds . 
re expedition on light land. It is become, 
o wlthia 
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witliia these few years, the general custom in the sand land, 
and begins lo be so in the clays, to do all the latter orders 
with \vfO horses a-breast, without a driven . ♦ 

Qx/n — arc so little used, as scarce to make an exception. 
Mn Bower of West Drayton, however, cultivates a forest 
farm of ICX) acres entirely with four oxen, and is very well 
satisfied with them ; they work wholly on straw and grass, 
and do an acre a day in winter, and five roods in the spring. 
Tliey arc used two in the morning, and two in the afteiTiooa. 
The Duke of Newcastle employs some beasts in Clumber 
Park, particularly in getting out his wood. Sir Gcrvasc 
Clifton has a team of Devonshire oxen. Sir Richard Sut* 
ton, Mr. Stubbings of Holme Pierrepont, and Mr. Wilson 
of Shelford Manor, employ some, and perhaps some kvr 
other persons wlio have not come to my knowledge. 



BUILDINGS. 

F^RM houses and offices are ia general not very spi* 
cious, and in most parts of the country, except in mw Inch'' 
surcSf^ situate chiefly in the villages, and not contiguous to 
the land. Houses and bams generally, (except in the scrip 
of country adjoining to Perbj shire, where there is plenty of 
stone, which is applied to that purpose) arc of brick, and 
tiled, sometimes thatched. Poor cottages and barns, iin the 
Clay Country, now and then of stud and mud ; bui; new 
buildings of all sorts are universally of brick and tile. 
Ground floors arc generally laid with stone or brick : < ham- 

bcr 

, • Ai • ramarkabte instance of this, Jonathan Acklam, Esq. of WUcton, 
wi th« indosure of Wiseton, Mattersey, Erertun, Misson, and Scroohy,p«f- 
tuod tite plan of placing new farms central co the i-espc^ive grounds, and 
completed seven wUh Urge appurtenances, dove cotes, granaries, cow houses, 
*c. The same has beca don« more or less In other new inclosures. 
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bcr floon almost always witli plaster, whith is a great pre- 
ventive against fire. Excellent plaster is got at Beacon Hill 
near Newark, and is run at nine-pence per square yard, or 
six-pence a strike. There is generally a good fold yard, and 
in the Clays North of f rent, very frequently a large good 
dove-cote. It is the custom of this country to put com 
mostly in ricks, often set on stone staddlcs, or brick pillars, 
about three or four feet high, with stone caps ; sometimes on 
brick hovels, open on one side, with pillars, or timber frames, 
about eight feet high, which leaves underneath a good shelter 
forcatdc, QT for carts and waggons* . This custom, besides 
king tliougbt to keep the grain sweeter and freer from vcr« 
min, is a great saving In the barn room expelled in southern 
counties. It is of late come much into use with good farmers^ 
in building stables or cow houses, to leave a space parted off 
three or four yards in width, bcliind or between two stables^ 
into which the hay seeds fall from the back of the rack, and 
arc saved for use, called a fother room ; the rack is upright 
in tlie stable, and inclined on the back side. In imprcved 
cow houses, the standing is made no longer than the cow 
herself. She stands on a kind of step, so thaCt the dung falls 
down below her. Mr. Calvert of Darlton has built some 
in tills manner, but it is more used in Yorkshire. 

WATER CARRIAGE, 

THERE is a great trade canied on in this county by 
water, by means of the river Trent, and the different canals. 
J5y tjic Trent . are carried downwards, lead, copper, coals, 
and ^alr, from Chesliire, .cheese, Siaftbrdshirc ware, corn, 

UPWARDS^ 






• . • 'I 'i \ ' 



aft or Norvvay iimbcr> hemp, flux, iron, grocciies,' malt, 
corn, films frorii Norihficct, near Graveseiul, for the Staf- 
fonlvliirc poltorics. •..:.. . * • 

«2 .. -^ 
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3ytbi Canal fr^m CbisUrfiild — to Worksop and Retford, 
and to the Trent at Slock with— 

DOWNWARDS. 

Coal, lead, Slecdy stone, lime and lime-stone, chirt-«tone, 
for the glass manufactories, coarse earthen ware, cast metal 
goods and pig metal, oak timber and bark, and sail cloth* 

UPWARDS. 

Fir timber and deals, grain, malt, and flour, groceries!, bar 
iron, and Cumberland ore, wines, spirits, and porter, he 3ip 
and flax, cotton^wool and yam, Westmoreland slate, and 
Tarious sorU of small package. 



< < 



UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS. 

t Bricks, tiles, hops, and candle wicks : other articles, how- 
ever, bear but a small proportion to the coal, downvt^ards i 
and tlie corny groceries, foreign timberi and iron, upwairds. 

!, By ibi Erwaib and }^ottingbam Canals^^ 

DOWNWARDS. 

Coals from the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire pits. 

UPWARDS. 

Com and malt for the consumption of the coumxy at 
the head of these navigations, which is very populous, is 
carried up by the Erwash canal, and are likely to be so for 
the Nottingham, when completed. 

Great advantage is expected from their jun£lion with the 
Cromford canal, in bringing lime from Crich, uiid other 
places in Derbyshire. 

o Thi 
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' Tbi GrantBam CrrnaK^^not^'^et finished^ >^iU 'supply the 
Vale of Bclvoir with cc»al and lime (particularly tUe Crich 
lime) hitherto made very dear by a considerable lastd car^ 






t 
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ROADS: ' ^ ^ 



TH£ roads of this county are of late years much na^ 
proved; many parishes having learned from tlie exsimple 
of the turnpikes to form them properly, and havp them exe* 
cutod under an understanding surveyor. Gcntlcmea and 
'considerable farmers having taken on them the office of 
surveyor, has also contributed to their improvement. They 
remain, however, bad in many places in the Clays, and par- 
ticularly in the Coal Discrid, where there is a great deal of 
heavy carriage. In tlie Forest Distri^ too much is sometimes 
left to nature, where a little expence would make them' per- 
fc<5llygood. The most approved system of making new 
roads on clay or wet bottoms, is, first throwing the soil 
from the sides, leaving a groove in thft middle for the ma- 
terials, beginning with kid or brush wood plentifully, then 
stones and gravel : if the gravel is very sharp and good, there 
is no occasion to round the road. Even a concave suf- 
fice is found to answer very well ; but where the materials 
are tender, it naay be better to round it a little, but not so 
much as is frequently done, which is often dangerous, and 
hurtful to the road, by obliging carriages to keep one track* 



f 



TRADES AKD MAN UFA CTURES. 

Thi MgutMg BkstMisS'^h carried on to a great extent m 
dus county, particularly at Nottingham, Newark, and Mans- 
field, 
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field, and in many other places. A great deal of malt is 
sent up by the Trent and the canals, into Derbyshire, Che« 
shire, and Lancashire. At Newark are great breweries, 
which vie with Burton upon Trent, in the trade to the 
Baltick and other parts. At Nottingham is a brewery, and 
another going to be established on an extensive plan. 

The Stocking Tradi — is the most anciently established ma* 
nufa£ture in this county ; the frame for knitting stockings 
having, it is said, been invented by one Lcc of Calvcrton.*! 
It occupies a great many hands at Nottingham, and the vil- 
lages for some miles round ; as also at Mansfield, Scutli- 
well, and other places in its neighbourhood. Many new 
works of diflcrcnt kinds have been lately creeled, as follows: 
' Many cotton mills worked by water, to prepare the rh read 
for the Manchester manufaAure, and for stockings, and 
other purposes, as at Gamston, Lowdham, Fapplcv/ick, 
Southwell, Newark, Fiskerton, Mansfield, and Basford. f 

At Cuckney is a mill for combing wool, and another for 
spinning worstead, and one for polishing marble. At Ar- 
nold is a large woollen mill for botli the former purposes : 
at Retford is a mill for combing woollen. These two are 
worked by steanu At Nottingliam ^ilk mills, workod by 

hoises. 



^ Thoroton, in blf Antiquities, «ayt, page 207, thar, ^ At Calvcrfc>n was 
bom William Lee, majtcr of ant in Cambridge, and heir to a prct:y freehold 
here, who, veein^ a woman knit, invented a loom to knit, in which he or hii 
brothn* James performed and exercised before Queen Elizabeth^ and leaving 
It to — Asion, bis apprentice, went beyond the seas, an J wai thereby 
esteemed the author of that Ingenious ex\{;inc, wticriwiih th;y now weave 
tUk and ether stockings, &c* This «— Aston added something to liii 
mast^*s Invention \ he was some time a miller at Thoioton, nigh whlclt pUce 
lie was bora/* 



t Vide Appendix^ No. XXIU. 
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bones. At Mansfield is a great trade in stone. Ani acial 
marble is likewise made, and a considerable thread manu«^ 
b£tuvc carried on» as a*so of British lace. At Nottingham 
is a white lead work, a foundcry for making cast iron ware 
out of the pigs brought from Colebrook Dale, a eying 
and bleaching trade, and a manufadlure of British lace by* 
frame work. At Sutton, in Ashficid, a considerable pottc.y 
of coarse red ware, for garden pots, &c. Ac Upton, near 
Southwell, is a starch manufactory. At Retford, a sail-cloth, 
manufa^ory. 

Effi^ of Manufa^uns -"'It is a matter of concern to ob-- 
tcr\*c, that the manufactures, particularly that of stockings^, 
whilst they increase the population, increase at the fame 
time the burthen of the poor's rate on the occupiers of 
land, which may be ascribed to the lower manufacturers too 
frequently spending all their earnings, without looking for* 
ward to a time of old age and Infirmity. The most obviou:{ re<^ 
medy for this evil appears to be the extension of the Friendl^ 
Societies, which have * alreiidy met with the encourage* 
meat of parliament, or the making of some more comprc* 
hcnsive provision by the legislaturci on the same principle. 



IMPRO VEMENTS SUGGESTED. 

THERE appears to be a great opportunity of extending 
the improvements of water meadow in almost every part of 
the county, but particularly on the Forest side, where no less 
than five fine streams cross from west to east almost parallel 
to each other, and afterwards turn to the north, forming; the 
river Idle. 

The Rainwonh water runs from near Newsted Park, to 
Inkcrsall Dam, and Ruffbrd, and joins the Maun at Ol- 

lenon; 
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Icrton ; the Maun, from Mansfield, by Clips ton and Ed^ 
wlnstow, to OUcrton. 

. The Mcadcii, by Biidby, and throu/i Thorcsby Park, 
joining the Mann hear Palcthorp. From tliis juii<flio:.i the 
river is called the Idle. 

The Wallin, through Welbcck Park, and after receiving 
die Ponlterfrom Lang\iuchand Cuckncy,by Carbcrton,and 
through Clumber Park, into the Idle> near Elksley. 

TTic Worksop river runs from Worksop by Sccifton, 
Bilby, Blyth, Scrooby, into the Idle, at Bawtrj', Two Dihcr 
rivers run southward. 

The Lene, from Newstcd Park> by Papplcwick, BulwcII, 
Basford, and Lenton, into the Trent, by Nottinj;ham 
Bridge. The Dover, or Dare Beck, from near BliJv^orth, 
by Oxton and Calverton, Eperston, and Lowdliam, into the 
Trent, near Caythorp. In their course through the forest 
these rivers run mostly through boggy bottoms. 

In the Clay Distri<£t, N. of Trent, are the Dover Reck, the 
Xjreet, and many smaller nameless streams, which might 
probably be employed to tliis purpose. 

In the Vale of Belvoir, the Devon, die Smite, and other 
Soulier rills, seem to promise the same advantage. 

In the Coal Distri£i, intelligent jxjisoiis doiibr whether 
watering might not be prejudicial to the lanJ^ iVoii the i>cr- 
nicious quality of the coal and iron with whicli dit; wafers 
are impregnated ; but a trial of this miglit l>c desirable on a 
small scale. An impediment often arises to tliis improve- 
ment, from an intermixture of property, from wliich it may 
be impossible to bring die water on, or carrv it olT again, 
without cutting through, or injuring the land of a rcigli- 
bour. But it is to be hoped, that mutual benefit, when un- 
derstood, will induce contiguous proprietors to join, iu the 
vork, and regulate their rcspeftive interests, as is %'ztii in 
* Wiltshire and Bcrkahixc*. where, thnmgli die whole course 

of 
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T>f a river, for many miles togedier, there is a eontiiniatioa 
o£ these watered meadows, each person being served with the 
Vater in turns. Another impediment arises from water 
courses below not being sufficiently scoured out to make 
an outfall, which may be remedied -by a due execution o£ 
, the laws of sewers. 



PLANTING. 

THERE are large tra£b of forest land in rabbit warrens 
Dr sheep walks, which are of so poor a nature, that it is 
doubtful how they would answer to be taken in for hus- 
/bandry ; but there is little doubt that they would be of more 
value if planted than in their present state. For dry high 
ground, I should advise plantations of fir, oak, Spanish 
chcsnilt, larch, beech, and birch, taking out tlie fir, beech, and 
birch, where they have nursed up the others. A&hdonot 
do wcU on the sand of the foresL 

For low bottoms (if not too wet) I sliould, from my o\vu 
experience, recommend the red 'Huntingdonshire willow.^ 

Hedge^rcw Tlaniing.'-^\t is to he lamented, that in tlie 
new inclosurcs very 'little attention should have been paid to 
laising hedge-row timber,which is done at first with no more 
expence of fencing than the raising of the quick. There^is, I 
believe, a general prejudice againsttrecsinhcdges,aslx;ing sup- 
posed to injure the land. Whatever maybe the case, with regiird 
^|l to com, which I apprehend to be much exaggerated, it does 

«|l ^not appear to do any hurt to grass ; and there cannot, in my 

|;| opinion, be a better or more convenient method, for many pur- 

poses, than always to leanrc a head-land in grass, as may be 

u seen 

!* JTor iht manner of phntlng acid ouna^iais thcmi vide AppcodU, K»* Zlt. 
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^cn in many.paru of Hertfordshire, under tlic name of 
hcdgc-grccns. . It is obvious, thar a great quantity of tlmbcr 
may be raised in hec'^c-rows, wluch is better for variou:; 
purposes, than what U raised in woods, particularly compasu 
timber, as knees, crooks, &c the most valuable pieces in •'* 

ship building. 

I believe I may venture to a£Bnn, that trees so planted 
arc likely in twenty-five to forty years, to cc^ual the value 
of the land, whilst in tlieir growth tlxcy have taken up 
no land from other purposes. 

In Appendix, No. XXI. I have ventured to suggest a 
method of planting them to more advantage, and to raise a 
greater quantity than I have known practised. 

Pends in Dry Pastures. ••'It has been a matter of dif- 
ficulty to make ponds hold water in places, where, from 
ihe dryness and heat of the soil, tliey are more pecu- 
liarly necessary for cattle. To cSqGl this purpose, I know 
of no otiier better method thau that contained in Appendix, 
No. X. ( * ) 

I am happy in being able to say, that of late years a great 
spirit of improvement has arisen in this county, not only 
amongst gentlemen aud considerable farmers, but also 
amongst tlie inferior ranks, who begin to have tlicir eye.; 
opened by example, and in many instances luvc been ready 
to leave the old beaten track, and adopt better pradiccs in 
agriculture. 

I am sensible, that in the execution of this business, whicli 
my %eal for tlie promotion of agriculture, and the solicitation 
of a friend, and not any confidence in my own abilities or 
judgment, induced me to undertake, I may have been guilty 
of many omissions, and perhaps inaccuracies, whi.h 1 hop<5 
will be thought excusable, when the information was to b<5 
collcdled from many different quarters, and wliich I hope 
to sec supplied and corrcclcd by the knowledge of others. 
X I cannot 
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I cannot leave die subjea without expressing my sense of 
. liberality and openness of communication, which' (excepe ■ "r f rr; ; . 
• ihe case of one or two individuab) I have experienced ; -•.; .1 
fromthcnobleandother persoiistowhom I'haveappUed- ■:■■ r..y. 
for information, and to wliomlheg-lcaTcto rettmimymo«t.^ < -r s 

riaccrc thanki. > , . , 

'.ff / ' vJ ,^!.:'jy V;:o'» (.; •♦;i! vi.'i -i'; .fi Vl;,i'; -.:.. 
■wi,-; V'/.'d lie.''.-. :;^ '..;fj m( ^.l^.f^• .i./Ui •:.;: f. 
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APPENDIX, 



No, I. 



TllK following account cf the extent, jurlidiAion, and officers of the Forejt 
were eontmiinicaletl to me by Hayman Kooke, Esq. well known to the literary 
I world. 

i'lie I'oiest of Sherwoo<i is the only one that rcmaini under the EUpennten- 
I dance of the Chief Justice in Eyre Nortb of Trent, or which now belongs to 
the Crown-in that part of England. 

Ill a survey of iC)09, it 13 described as divided into three walks, called Nortb 
Psri, South mid Middle Part. 

Norili Part contains tlie towns of Carberton, Gleadthorpe, Warsop, with Net- 
tleworlli, MansJieJd, Woodhouse, Clipstone, Hu^ord, and Edwinstow ; the Haysi 
of liiiVbrid and Bilhagh, towns of iiudby, Thoresby, Peverelthorp or Pale- 
lliorp. and Ollerton. 

Middle Part, town of Mansfield, PJesly Hill, Skegby, Sutton, Hucknall, Ful- 
wot'iJ, part of KirkL-y, Blidwoith, Papplewick, Newscedj part of Linby and part 
of Annesley. 

South Part, town of Nottingham, part of Wilford, with Radford, Sneinlon. 
Cohvick, Cedling, Stoke, Carleton, Burton, and BnIcote;.Guntborp, CayLfaorp,aDcl 
Lovvdliani ; Lairibley, Arnold,. Basfurd, Bulwell* Beskwood Puk, Woodborougb, 
Calvcrton, and Sauntesfurd Manor. 

Foa&ST OFFICERS. 

UrdWardc. Duke of Newcastle, Jl'y'*^""* patent from the Crown ^urinj 

' BoxcU-jrer and Ritf.ger, 'Lord Byroii, thy the Lord Warden during pleasure. 

Four Vtrdiirtrseleflcd hy the Freeholders for life. 



Sir rraiiii^ Molyiieux, Bart. 
J. Litchfiild, Esq. 



Edward Thoroion Gould, Esq. 
William Sberbrooke, Esq, 
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The verdurers have each a tree out of the King's Hays of Birkland nnd ] 
baghy and two guineas to each Verdurer attending the inclosure of a break. 

Steward, J. Gladwin, Esq. 

Nine keepers, appointed by the verdurers during pleasure^ having so many 
ferent walks. 

The keepers have a salary of twenty shillings, paid by the Duke of Newca^ 
out of a fee farm rent from Nottingham Castle. 

Two sworo woodwar'is for Sutton and Carltoiu Thorney-Wood Cliace 
branch of the forest. The Earl of Chesterfield is liereditary keeper by gran 
J. Stanhope, Esq. 42 Eliz. The wood and timber of the Crown are under 
care of the surveyor-general of the woods. His deputy in this forest is C 
Clarke^ who has a fee tree yearly, and a salary of twenty pounds per annum 
of wood sales. 

Forest towns, villacres, hamlets, or lands belonging to them included in 
sand and gravel distrift, 

Carberton,GIeadthorpe,Warsop, with Nettleworth, Mansfit Id, and Woodho 
.Clipston, KuSbrd, and Edwinsto-w; Budby.Thoresby, Peverelthorp orPaleth 
Ollerton, part of Kir kby, part of Papplewick, Newsted,part of Nottingham, 
of Radford, part of Basford, part of Bulwell, part of Arnold, and part of Cal ven 



No. II 



'4SKEGS appear to be the avena stipiformis of Linnaeus, described by the Boi 
. cal Society at Lichfield, in their translation of the System of Vegetables. 

PaDDicIed, calyxes two flowered, awns twice as long as the seed, culm bran 
stipe form. 

They are sown on the worst land : sometimes on a lea, sometimes 2 
turnips, often taken as a last crop. On bad land they may produce about 
quarters per acre, which are generally about two thirds of the prh:e of cats. T 
answer to sow on good land, producing, fourteen and fifteen Quarters per; 
The kernel is reckoned remajkable sweet good food for horses. They are sc 
times threshed, sometimes cut in the straw. They are chiefly grown about < 
bcitoot and will grow where nothing else will. 
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atement of the Cultivation, ,and. other . Improvements 
Clumbur Park, Not riNOHAMSHiRE,' in . the Year 
I93, belonging to Hh Grace the Duke of Newcasti^, 
ntaining^^ about 4,000 Acres, . •. ^ 
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OMMUNICATED BY MR. MARSON, MANAGER OF HIS CRACfi's 

IMPROVEMENTS. .>:.-.'iis' 



II 



Wheat — - 

Rye — 

Barley — 

Oats — 

Pease i— 

Turnips — ^ 

Buckwheat -— 



XK TILLAGE^ 

A. 

- 67 

— 6c 
76 

— 210 

— 5 

— 19$ 



ToUl Tillage, . 
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IN PASrURAOE-. 

Clover — — 7 J 

Grasi tor mowingand pasturing 12$$ 
Water Meadow —. — joo 



Total in Paiturage> > - .\ 



in sundry plantations — 

in the lake and river below Hardwick 



3 
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31 
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1No. IV. 



nrKKOtttt) WITH Trt^ clerx or the peace at newark. 



Towns. 

*B Evcrton, land inclosed 
T Carlton upon Trent 
TWilford 

T Lenton and Radford 
T Ruddington 
B Carlton in Lindrick 
T Burton and Bulcoate 
F Blidworth 

T Kormanton upon Soar 
L Hucknal Torkard 



^r* 



Stableford and Bramcote 



B Mattersey 

Ancient Inclosures 
BScaftworth 

T Sutton, St. Ann in Sutton Bonningt 
L Greslcy 

B Mistertonand Stockwitli 
B West Retford 

Heckling 
T Sutton, St. Michael's in Sutton Bonn 

ton - • * 

T Ratcliff upon Trent 
A C'aywortli • • 

Coddington 

HawksworCh • • 

T Farndon 

T Norih Muskharo Holme andBatliley 
T Cromwell 
T Balderton 
V Scarrington and AsIoAon • 



on 



ing- 



A. 
1489 

1 167 

X2T() 
2781 

2530 
II74 

iSoS 
119J 

IO)2 

968 

1720 

6.; 7 

IIIO 

479' 
876 

2601 

»75 
1500 

6 JO 
1696 
1649 

1342 

3077 
1996 



I 
3 

3 
o 

3 
J 

o 

3 
I 

I 

o 

o 

2 

o 

3 

3 
o 

o 
o 
o 

2 
? 

o 

3 
I 

o 

o 



p. Award dated. . 

27 Sept. 7tli, 1761. 

3 May 10, 1766. 

54 May 23, 17C6. 

29 January 9, r^68. 

27 December 2, 1767. 

27 Oftober ;o, 176I 

2^ Kovembei 21, 1769^ 

3^ April J, 1770. 

2.J February 12, 1771. 

10 April 2o» 4771. 

10 January iS, 1772. 

J2 J March iG, 1773. 

6 December 21, 1773. 

5 March 10^ J77;. 

6 June /, 1775. 

Odober 14, 177;. 
27 June II, 17:6. 

7 May 27, 1776. 

1 May 14, 2777. 

Jai;u.iry 2J, 179c. 
7 Oi^loher 12, 1792. 

39 January 1761. 
20 i76(. 

1 February 1769. 
26 0(Jtober 23, i77j» 
23 Xovembc'f 24, i77j» 
3; March 4, 176S. 

j6 JjSi. 
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XKROLLED WITH THE CLE&IC OF THE PEACE AT SOUTHWELL^ 



Edlncly a^d Halani^ old incloiure • ^919 3 xo new 136$ o 3 

March 2f, xySr. 

BIciIy • • - o • o new 4^7 » 39 

Feb. 19> 1781. 

ANormantoii,nearSouthweI]jeldincIofure^$7 t i& new 436 t 37 

* Feb. 1^ I77*» 
Cotemore and Radley^ in Southwell^ all waiste land • izS 3 z6 

^1 Aug. 6, 1774 



■ « 



FROM PRIVATE INFORMATXOK, 



A Lambl.yi old inclosur6'i$$49 common a$i copses 408^ field 86j new 519^ 

after 1791. 
A and F Calverton, old inclosure ^^^ warren ij, field 1728, common 99^ 

new a<39» '7^0. ... 

A Gediin;;:* Carlton and Stoke, old inclosure 900, copseti 901^ meadow 34^9 

new aa33* 179^ 
T Farmfield, old inclosure wood|&c. 9701 new 37139 after X77S* 
F E»bley 1326 

F and A Arnold 1600 old, in halfsand half clay, open field $00, S-iotb day 1790 

forest land ^70^ one fourth cJay, j;o spring yvoodi new 3050* 
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No.V. 



PILI7ATS IKCLOSUBXS FROM THE FOREST AND BORDERS. 



In Babworlb. 



,t 



]^orton Grange, 
I<ittle Morton, 

Remainder of Babwortb, 
ZJvth Law Hill, 
JEilby, * • • 

Scoflon, 
Crburton, 

Carberton, &c* • • -. 
Bilfthorp Commoni, 
Bothamsel], 



M^ilesby Warren,in Haughton Warren, Ditto 



Hon. R. Luinley Saviles, 

G. ^fason, Esq. 

C. H. Mellish, Esq. 

late Morp:an Vanes» Esq. 

Robert Sutton, Esq. 

F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 

Duke of Portland, (600 planted) ab 

Hon. R. Lumley Saviles 

Duke of Newcastle, 



No. VI. 



LETTER TO SIR RICHARD SUTT0N% BART. 



Wat Drayton, Feb. r, 179/ 



SI a. 



1 AM favoured with yours, and in answer inform you, that the hop ph 
beginning at the north' end of the county are chiefly situated in tbe f< 
{>ar.sbea: 



Barnby-Moor, 
Tihi, 

Lomd, 

Wetbam, 

Ordsall, 

i 



East Drayton, 
East Markham, 
West Markbam^ 
Milnton, 
Tuxford, 



Bothamsell, 

Walesby, 

Willoughby, 

Kirton, 

BougLiOn, 



.M.««*«a«BMa 
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tatOHf 

OittiMtti, 

Hcadon cum UptorJi 

Askhanu 

Woodcoati, 

RuiTord, 



Ej^anton, 

BevercoatSf 

Haughton^ 

TilktTey, 

Southwell^ 

Halam, 



Ollerton, 

Edwinitovfi 

Wellow, 

Eakringv 

South Mirkluuiif 

Laxton. 



There may be some single plantations in some other town^bipt, but these art 

the principal* 

I am 10 bad a Draftsman, that I am quite ashamed to send you the inclosed 
draught of tbe Cultivator, but hope you will by the annexed description of the 
dimensions, be able to understand it. You see the teeth interse£^, and as they are 
but IS indies from each other, and by interseAinp:, the distance is reduced to 6 
inches, and then the breadth of the shares being full 3 inches, reduces tbe :nter« 
mediate space to so small a dimension that the whole of the ground is entirely 
broken up, and answers the purpose not only of ploughing, but harrowing like* 
%vife,witnout cutting the quick grass roots in two, which is an advantage that 

tloughine has not. It likewise, from the standing forward, and bend of the teeth« 
rings air the roots up to the top of the land, which is another advantage that 
cannot be had from tne plough. The reduction of labour is another advantage 
that belongs tg this instrument, as four horses and one man will do from six to 
seven acres per dav in sand land. If any other information is wanting that is in my 
power to givfi 1 shall always be happy to hear from you» and am wi£ the greatest 

^ Sib, 

'Your most obedient bumble servant. 

W. BOWER. 
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From A to B the length of the first BuU, 4 feet 6 inches. 
From C to D the lent^tb of the second Bull, 3 feel 9 inches* 
From A to C j6 inches, teeth % feet lonfc* and bent ne^r the bottom for the share 
• part to lie flat on the earth, and i foot from each other. 
From £ to F the lengh of the beam, 6 feet long. 

From G to H the length of the iron axle-tree for the small wheels, i foot 6 inches. 
From I to K the length of the iron that shifts through the'beam and iaiceni witb 
a screw at L» a feet. 
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SURVEYS OF THE HAYS OF BtRKLAKD AND BILHACH ; COMMUNICATED 

BY HAYMAN ROOKE, ES^ 

According to a late sunreyt 179O9 Birkland and Bilhagb, nhich now 
remain the property of the Crown> contain 1487 acres 2 roods, 37 perches, statute 
measure. The land being cleared of wood and inclosed, Birkland would be 
Avorth eight shillings, and Bilbagh twelve shillings an acre. 

In a survey of 2609, wei^e found 21,009 trees in Birkland, and 28,900 in Bil* 
hngh ; the trees in general were tben past maturity. By a survey in 1686, there 
)K'erc I2,$i6 trees in Birkland, and 923 hollow and decayed ones* In Bilbagh 
2r,cSo, and 2797 hollow trees. 

By a survey in 1790, there were in Birkland and Bilhagb together, lo^rij 
trees, at that time estimated at 17,^471. ics. 4d. In the j'ear 1609, there were in 
Birkland and Bilhagh, 49*909 trees; so that in seventy'Seven years, to 26S6, had 
been cut down 2593 trees. 

There are now and then opportunities of knowing the ages of oaks almost to 
a certainty. In cutting down some trees in Birkland, lecters bave been found 
cut or stamped in the body of the tree, marking the king's reign, several of which 
1 have in my possession. One piece of wood marked J. R. (James Rex) v:z% 
given me by the woodman who cut the tree down in the year 1786. He said that 
the letters appeared to be a little above a foot within the tree, and about one foot 
from the centre ; so that this oak must have been near six feet in circumference 
Vihcn the Jetters were cut. A tree of that size is judged to be about one hundred 
and twenty years growth. If we suppose the letters to be cut about the middle 
of the reign of James the First, it is 172 years to the year 1786, which added to 
120, makes the tree 292 years old when it was cut down. The woodman like- 
wise says, that the tree was perfectly sound, and had not arrived to its highest- 
perfedion. It was about twelve feet in circumference. I have been told that 
Jn* R. (John Rex) have been found cut in some of the oaks. One piece, said to 
be marked with John Rex, and a crown, I have in my possession; but it is not 
sufFiciently made out to be inserted here as a fadt, though the person from whom 
I had it assures me, from his having seen others more perfect, that it is marked 
v^ith Jon Rex. Others have had C. R. and several have been marked with 
W. M. (William and Mary) with acrowo.^ 

• DcKfipdons and Sketcbirt of tome mnaikable Oslct la the Park tt Weibeck, p. t^ 
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No. VIII. 



^N THB METHOD OF PI/A14TIKC, AS PRACTISED AT CLUMBER 
J>VV.B OF KEWCASTLE, UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF T. ] 
COMMUNICATED BY MR. MARSON, THE MANAGER OF HIS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
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7H£ method in practice here, tta the management of a sandy soil cov 
heath, whins, or furzes^ &c. and which is intended for planting, is as r< 

The ground is first cleared by stubbing and burning the heath, &'c. (if 
strong to be ploughed in) ; it is then sown with one*or two succc$siv< 
spring corn, as oats and barley, and afterwards with turnip seed, the groi 
first thoroughly cleared of twitch and other weeds. The turnips are fed 
with sheep, and the ground is immediately double-trench ploughed from 
sixteen inches deep, if the soil admit of it. We then proceed to sow it with .1 
keys, and hawthorn berries, and to harrow them twice over. The sar 
is afterwards planted with oaks, ash, beech, elms, birch, larches, and ot 
which you may occasionally have, from six to eighteen inches in height, 1 
exceed that size. Spanish chesnuts are then put into holes made will 
from three to four inches in depth, and covered over. 

In general we fill in our plantation with a various assortment of 
plants; as firs, pines, cedars, &c« besides Scotch firs* and birch. The 
nnly i shelter for the young, forest trees, but have a pleasing efTeA for 
twenty years, for their permanence of verdure, and variety of their folia; 
are then taken out to give room for the oak, Spanish chesnut, &c. 'j 
last process of our plantation. 

For a toore particular account of the rearing and managment of oaks, ( 
light soil, I beg leave to refer to the communications of the very inger 
Speecbly, of Wclbeck, which arc inserted in Evelyn's Sylvia, published I 
page po, first part^ (note) which explain every tbing.tbat can be praAic 
oD tbissub^eo*. 



EXPLANATORY OBSXRVATIONS OK THX ABOVE SYSTEM* 

The quantities required for one acre, are nearly as follows : 
Plants ^f different sorts, from six to eighteen inches, about two thou; 
Acorns, from four to six strikes* 
Ash keys, four strikes* 

4^ 
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Hawthorn bfrricj, one ditto. 

Spanish chesnuts, one ditto. 

I'he ash keys and hawthorn berries are to be buried one year in beds or pots o 
ind, before they are sown in the plantations. 

Six strikes of ^ne large acorns are supposed sufficient to sow one acre of ground 
it one foot asunder. 

The plants should be healthful, straight, and firmly set ; not drawn up too luxu- 
nantly, but raised in a soit of a similar quality and temperature to that whereir 
hey are intended to be planted. This is a very necessary caution, as they wil 
[lence be much more hkcly to flourish, than if they should have been raised from i 
richer soil or warmer situation. They should also be always transplanted from 
the seed beds into fresh ones in the nursery, from four to six inches asunder. 

If the heath can be ploughed in, the best time will be in autumn, as it will then 
tare the benefit of the winter fallow. Ic may be cross-ploughed in the spring, 
ind after having been repeatedly harrowed, may be burnt, and then sown. 

With respect to the season for planting, I prefer the autumn foradrysandj 
toil, and the spring for meadow or low ground ; and also for sowing the acorns 
jberries, keys, &c. At that time of tlie year they are not so liable to accidents b} 
'ermin or frosts, as when they are sown earlier. When, however, planting an< 
Isowlng is intended to take place in the same piece, both must be completed a 
the same season, that is, early in the spring. Precautions should be used to guan 
them from crows, hares, rabbits, and other noxious animals, till the chesnati 
jacorns, and nlants, are sufficiently grown not to be exposed to such casualties. 

If the lana be hot and dry, you may sow some rye or oats, with acorns^ and othe 
Isacds, but not so thick as to produce a reg.ular crop. 

I am never under any apprehension of planting too thick, for many reason 

l^^h'ich ic is needless to enumerate. When the season proves favourable, and then 

arc more live plants upon the ground than are necessary, they are thinned at : 

proper period, and made use of in the next year's plantation. This mode permit 

me to appropriate the nursery to other uses. 

About lifteen years after planting, the trees ma5^ strve for a variety o 
purposes; such as posts, rails, pales; punchwood, fur the collieries; cordwooc 
jcharcoal, hop. poles, brush beads, birch brooms. Joists, rafters, 8cc. &c. This ob 
servation is to be confined only to such trees as are cut down in the course of th 
jsccorid or third thinning* 

The plantations are in general inclosed with quick fences. These, Independent! 
of their ornament, not only secure the young trees from being iiyured by cattle 
but prevent the sheep from depositing their dung, which in that case, as a manur4 
would be of no use to the farmer. It is well known, that, both in extreme hot c 
ia extreme cold weather, the sheep always have recourse to the woods for shckej 
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No. VIII. 



TLAKTATIOKS VPOK THE rSTATE OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF VOUTL 

« * • 

t 

Few noblemen plant more than his Grace the Dnkc of Portland; am] I 

' 1 may say without vauiey, none with greater success. 13ut as no man si 
think of planting in -.'he very extensive manner that we do, before he is pro 
vrith well stocked nurseries, it may not be amiss before I proceed further, to 
a short sketch of that necessary business; as also to inform you of the soi 
•itiiation of our seat of .planting. The greatest piirt of our plantations is oi 
soil, which, in Nottinghamshire, is gcnrrally distinguished by the name of i 
•land. It is a continuation of hills and dales. In some places the lulls are 

' steep and high ; but in general the ascents are easy and gentle. 

Thesolliscompo$<?dof a mixture of sand and gravel; the hills abound most 

' the latter, and the vallies with the former, as the smaller particles are by the i 

' «nd rains brought from time to time from the higher grounds to the lower. 

• on the hilly grounds we make our plantations, which in time will make the \ 
•of much greater value, on account of the shelter they will alTord. 

After his Grace has fixed on such a part of this forest land as he ir tends to 
planted, soms well situated valley is chosen (as near the centre of tiie int( 

^ plantations as may be) for the purpose of a nursery. If this valley is surroi 
ifvitb hills on all sides but the south, so much the better. 

After having allotted a piece of ground, consisting of as many acres as is 

venient for the purpose, it is fenced about in such a manner as to krcp out a 

noxious animals. At cither end of the nursery are large boarded gates, as ; 

M'alk down the middle, wide enough to admit carriages through, which W( 

•exceedingly convenient when we remove the young trees from tlicnce l 

pisncations. After the fence is completed the whole is trenched, (exce|: 

^iralk in the middle) about twenty inches deep, which work may be clone for 

3U tot. or 4I. per acre, according as the land is more or less gravelly. This 

is best done in the spring, when the planting season is over. If after the trcnt 

two or three chaldron oilime be laid on an acre, the land will produc4fs an exc 

crop either of cabbages or turnips, which being eaten off by sheep in autiimr 

leave the land in fine order for all sorts of tree seeds: but as the oak is the s 

tree we cultivate in general, I shall confine myself particularly to our ]}i 

method of raisingand managing that most valuable species. In the autumn 

' the cabbage or turnips are eaten oflT, the ground will require nothing more 
^common digging. So soon as the acorns fall, after being provided with a 
•quantity, we sow them in the following manner : Draw drills with a hoe, i 
same manner as is praAised for pease, and sow the acorns therein so thi 
JMsriy to touch each other^ and leave the space of one foot between row an( 

3 
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ind between every fifth row two feet for the alleys. While the acorns are in th 
•round, great care must be taken to keep them from vermin, which would ver 
loften make great havock among the beds, if not timely prevenied. Let Hi 
;aution serve for most other sorlv of tree seeds. 

A fur the acorns are come up, the beds will require only to be kept clean froi 

Iwceds, till they want thinning; andasrhc plants frequently grow more in one wi 

season, where the soil is tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where the soil is ir 

different, the time for doinc; this is best ascertained by observing when the tops c 

the rows meet. Our rule is to thin them then, which we do by taking away on 

row on each side the middlemost, which leaves the remaining three rows the sani 

distance apart as the breadth of the alleys. In taking up these rows we ought i 

be anxiously careful neither to injure the roots of the plants removed ; nor t 

those left on each side. The rest of the young oaks being now lellt in rows at two fc< 

apart, we let them again stand till their tops meet, then take up every other rov 

pnd leave the rest in rows four feet asunder, till they arrive to the hei;:ht of aboti 

five feet ; which is full as large a size as ever we wish to plant, la taking up t)i 

|two i ist s;zcs, our method is to dig a trench at the end of each row, full two fet 

deep, then undermine the plants and let them fall into the trench with their roo 

jcntire ; and here let me observe, that much, very much, of their future succe: 

depends on this point of their being well taken up. I declare that I should fori 

greater hcipcs from ore hundred plants well taken up and planted, than from U 

times that rumber taken up and planted in a rsmdom manner; besides, theloss < 

the plants makes the worst method the most expensive. But before i leave th 

account of our method of raising oaks, I shall just beg leave to observe, that we a 

not very particulai in the choice of acorns : iu my own opinion, it matters not fro 

what sort of tree the acorns are gathered, provided they are good ; for althouj 

there seems to be a variety of the English oak, in respedl to the form of the leaf ai 

fruit, also their coming into leaf at different seasons, with some other marks 

distini^tion ; yet I am of an opinion that they will all make good timber treei;, 

properly managed. It is natural to suppose a tree will grow low and spreading 

a hedge' row ; on the contrary, it is very improbable that many should grow so 

a thick wood, where in general they draw one another up straight and tall: and 

have obsei ved, that the same distinctions hold good amongst our large timber^trc 

in the woods, i'S in the low spreading oaks in the hedge-row. 

Though I have not as yet taken notice of any other sort of tree but the oak, yet i 
have a grc:it regard for, and raise great quantities of beech, larch, Spanish chesni 
Weymouth pine, and all sorts of firs, the Scotch excepted, as well as many oth 
kinds, by way of thickening the plantationsj while young ; among which the bir 
hia hitherto been in the greatest estimation, it being a quick growing tree, ix 
taking the lead of most other sorts on our poor forestrhills : and as we have an i 
Ochautible spring of them in the woods, where they rise of themselves in abu 
dance from seed, we at all times plant them plentifully, of difftrrenr sizes. . As 
the elm and ash, we plant but few of them on the forest, though we raise gn 
quantities of them both; but particularly the ash, which being an useful wo< 
(but a bad neighbour among the oaks) we plant iu places apart by itself. 
shall dismiss this* subject concerning the management of our nurseries, af) 
saying a word or two reJatlng to pruning^ We go ov<:r the whole of the you 
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trees in the nur«ery every winter, but in thi« we do little more than shorten thd 
etrong side shoots, and cake off one of all such as have double heads.^ 

Having thus pointed out the mode of forming and mannging our nurseries, 1 
shall now proceed to the plantations. At first beginning, the size of the planta* 
tions must be in proportion to the stock of young trees in the nursery ; for to 
undertake to plant more ground than we have young trees to go throjgh with, for 
thick plantations would turn to poor account on our forest hills, we always piznt 
thick, as well at sow plentifully at the same time; provided it be a season in which 
acorns can be had, so* that a!! our plantations answer in a few years as nurseries to 
tucceedin^ plantations. 

As to the form of the plantations they- are very irregular. We sometimes follow 
a cTxain ofhilld co-a very great distance, -so that what we plant in one season, which 
pt'rhaps in sixty, eighty, and sometimes one hundred acres, is no more than a part 
of one great design. 

If the ground intended to be planted, has not already been got into order for 

that purpose, it should be fenced about at least twelve months before it is wanted 

to plant on, and immediately got into order for a crop of turnips ; two chaldrons 

-of lime being laid on an acre, will be of great service, as it wHI not only be a 

means of procuring a better crop of turnips, but will bind the land afterwards, and 

Tiiake it fall heavy,*%vhich is of great use when it comes to be planted, as some of the 

forest land is sa exceedingly light, as to be liable to be blownfrom the roots of the 

3'oung trees after planting : therefore we find it to be in 'the best order for plant* 

•ing, about two years after it luis been ploughed up from pasture, before the turf is 

'^oo far gone to a state of decay. It will be necessary to have a part of the tur* 

•ntps eaten off* soon in the autumn, in order to get the ground into readiness for 

•early planting, for we find the forward pJa'iting generally succeeds the best. 

*AVler the turnips are eaten ofl^, we plough the ground with a double furrow 

'trenching plough, made for that purpose, which, drawn by six horses, turns up the 

'ground completely to the depth of 12 or fj inches. This deep ploughing is of 

'great service to the plants at first, and also tiaves a great deal of trouble in making 

*che boles. After the ploughing is finished, we divide the ground into quarter;;, for 

the pfanting by ridings. It wjil be a difiicult matter to describe the laying out the 

ground for this purpose, especially where there is such a variety of land as we 

have on the forest; much depends on the taste of the person employed in this of« 

fice. Between the hills, towards the outsides of the plantions, we frequently leav^ 

• the ridings from sixty to one hundred yards in breadth, and contrail them towarJa 
/the middle of the woods, to the breadth of ten or twelve yards ; and on the tops 

cf the hills, where there are plains, we frequently leave lawns of an acre or two« 
'Which makes a pleasing variety. In some of them we plant the cedar of Libanus 

«t good distances, to as to form irregular groves, and this sort of tree seems to 
'thrive to admiration on the forest-land. On the outsides of the woods, next to the 
'ridings, we plant ever-greens, as hollies, laurels, yew, junipers, kc. and these we 
' dispose of in patches; sometimes the several sorts entire, at other times we intermix 
-them for variety, but not so as to make a regnlar screen or edging. Our design, 

• ID the distribution of these plants, is to make the outsides of the woods appear as 
^{f scalloped with ever-greens, intermixed sometimes with rare trees, as the liri^ 
w0i€9i4roM tuil/lfcra, the Virginian tulip.trre, ^c, 

After 
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fter the ground is lard out into quarters for planting* we assign certain parts to - 
ch» ]urcl), Spanish chesnuts, &c« these we plant in irregular patches here andi 
re, throup:hoat the plantations, which^ when the trees are in 1eaf» have the most 
sing effed, on account of the diversity of shades ; especially in such parts of. 
forest where, four, five, and sometimes more of the large hill points meet io the 
e v;iiley, arKl tend as k were to the same center. After tliesc patches are 
ited, or marked out for that purpose, wc then proceed to the plaiitlng in ge* 
1. We always begin with planning the largest young.trees of every sort, stud 
our work with those of the smallest size: were we to proceed otherwise, the- 
h)g a hole for the larger sized tree, after the small ones are thick planted, 
lid cause the greatest confusion. Birch is generally the stirt of tree we make our 
inning with, which we find will bear to be removed with great safetv, at the 
ht of six or seven feet, though we commonly plant rather under, than at that 

This sort of tree we are generally supplied with from our plantations, of iive 
ix yeai s growth. But before I proceed to the taking them up, it will be propcc 
riform you, that in the planting season, we divide our hands into four classes* 
ch we term takers-un, pruners, carriers, and planters, sindherel shall describe 
several methods of doing this work. First, in taking up we have the same 
to take up with good roots in the plantations, as was recommended in thenur* 

though we cannot pursue ihe same method; but in both places, so soon a> 
plants are taken up, we bed them in the ground, in the following manner: Di^ 
LMich at least fifteen inches deep, and set the young trees therein, with their tops . 
nf, covering their roots well as we go along, and almost halfway up the stem *. 
he plants, with the earth that comes out of a second trench, which we fill in the- f 
m'^nncr, and so proceed on, till we have a load, more or less, in a heap, as may . 
onvenient to the place from whence they wei-e taken. In our light soil the ,.. 
ble is but little, and we always have our plants secure, both from their roots . \ 
|ing, and their sufl!ering by frost. We have a low wheeled waggon to carry then^ . 

the heaps, where they are. bedded, to the pruners, and generally t.ike two , 
s every other day : when they arrive, the planters, pruners, &c. ail assist to..'. 
them there, in the same manner as before described. We have a portable shed . 
he pruners to work under, which is also convenient for the rest of the work 
le to take shelter under in stormy weather. From the above heaps, the plants . 
aken only so fast as they are wanted for pruning, which work wc thus pcribrnu , 
off all the branches close to the stem, to about half the height of the plant, •. 
tening the rest of the top to a conical form, in proportion to the size of the 
t, and in pruning of the roots we only cut otT the extreme parts that havelieea ^ 
sed by the taking up, or such as have been damaged by accident, wishing at all . 
s to plant with as much root as can be had. 

ssoon as they are pruned.* they are taken to the planters by the carriers, who \ 
enerally a set of boys, with some of the worst of the labourers: the planters 
|n pairs; one makes the holes,- and the other sets and treads the plants fast, 
h work they commonly do by turns. In making of the holes, we always 
care to throv/ out all the bad soil that comes from the bottom : if the plant- 
t on the side of a hill, we lay the bad soil on the lower side of the hole, so as 

01 a kind of bason ; for without this care our .plants would lose tbeadvaota^ 
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of such rains affair hastily. We at all times make the holes suITicicnt 
which is done with great ease after our deep ploughing. 

Before we set the plant» we throw a few spadefuls of the top soil into t 
setting Che plant thereon with its top rather inclining to t.ie west ; then f\\ 
bole with the best top soil, taking care that it closes well with die looi 
ing no part hollow: when the hole is well filled up, one of the planter 
and fastens the tr^e firmly with his feet, while his partner proceeds to n 
next bole. 

The fastening a tree well is a material article in planting: for if it < 

comes loose, the continual motion which the wind occasion j:, is sure to (le< 

fibres as fast as they are produced, which must end in the ckstnidion of t 

if not prevented. It is to guard against this inconveniency, tlut we U\ 

much of the top, as has been described in the article of pruning. V 

about three or four hundred birches of the large size on an acre, ami ne 

same number of the first sized oaks ; we also plant here and ti:ere a beeci 

Spanish chesnut, &c. exclusive of the patches of the said sorts of tree! 

planted. We then proceed to plant plentifully of the lesser and second si/:< 

and last of all, a great number of the small birches, which are procured I 

woods at about three shillings or three shillings and six-pence per tji 

these we remove to succeeding plantations after live or six years. Of tin 

sizes of the dilTerenc kinds of trees, we generally plant upwards of 20o< 

upon an acre of land, all in an irregular manner. After the pbnting is fin! 

then sow* the acorns (provided it be a season they can be huii) all over the 

tion, except amongst the beech, larch. Sec. In the aforesaid patches, gr 

should he taken to preserve the acorns intended for this purpose, as 

very subje^ to sprout, especially soon after gathering; tlie best method i 

them thin in a dry airy place, and give them frequent turnings. We so 

acorns in short drills of about a foot in length, which work is done very 

by two men, one with the acorns, the other with a hoe, for the purpose of 

the drdls and covering the seed. We are of opinion, that the plants produi 

these acorns, will at last make the best trees; however, I will not preten 

how that may be, as the oaks transplanted small, grow equally well for a 

of years. But it is pra'ible that a tree with its tap root undistuibeJ, ma 

'end grow to a much larger size. After the whole is finished to a cotiveni 

tance round thepruners, wethen remove their shed to a second stntion, ni 

proceed in the like manner, and so on till the whole be finished. It would 

to get the planting done by the end of February, especially for the tree: 

'dcciiduous kiud; but from the disappointments we meet with, occasioiiei 

weather, we are sometimes detained to a later season. I have ncve-al tim 

trial of twelve or fourteen kind^ of American oaks sent over tu his Grjcc 

quantities. I sowed them in the nursery, and also in the best and niost si 

part of the plantations. In both places they come up very plentifully, bu 

find that several of the sorts \/ill uot stand the severity of our wlr.teis, ai 

that do make so small a progress as to promise no other encour;igemeiit ih; 

kept as curiosities. Towards the end of April, when the ground is moist 

beof great service to go over Ibe whole plantations^ an^ fasten all such 

1 
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are become loosf since their planting* After this, nothing niore vsiW be requxrecl 
till the month of June» when we again go over the whole with hoes« cuuiu; oif 
only she tall growing weeds ; rbr the sooner the ground gets covered with grass 
in uur light soil, so much the better. I own there is sometliing siovcnly in the ap- 
pearance of this method, and on 5ome lands I would recommend keeping the 
ground cle.ai hoed for some time at first ; as also planting in rows, which in that 
<ase would be necessary. . More than once I have tried this method on our tote^t 
hllKs und always found after every hoeing that the soil was taken away by the suc- 
ceeding winds into the valleys. J^esidos this incovenience, the refledlion of oor 
f^ndy soil isso very grcnt^ that we find the plants stand a dry season much better 
in oui prei'^nt method, than in the former. And whoever fjocies that pjass will 
dcstrcy and choak seedling oaks, will, after a few years trial, find himself agree- 
iibly nistaken : I have even recommended the sowing the poorer parts of the hil.s 
with furze or whin seed, as soon as they are planted. We have sometimes permit* 
ted the furze to grow in the plantations, by way of shelter for the game, which 
though it seems to choak and overgrow the oaks for some time» yet after a few 
years we commonly find the best plants in the strongest beds of whirrs. This shews 
how acceptable shelter is to the oak whilst young, and experience shews us, that the 
ouk uould n)«ike but a slow progress on the r'orest hills for a number of years at 
the first, were it not for some kind nurses, and the birch seems to answer that pur- 
pose lest, as I have already observed. The several sorts of fir trees, from appear* 
irnce, seem to promise a great shelter; but on the forest land they do not grow so 
fast ss the former, and what is worse, the oak will not thrive under them, as they 
do inuiiediately under the birch. Where a plantation is on a plain, a screen of fira 
for its boundaries is of singular use, but the situation of the forest land denies 
ns thi) 8dvant;:gc. We continue to cut down the tall growing weeds two or three 
times the tiist summer, and perhaps once the next, or decond season after planting; 
which is all we do in respect to cleansing. Ihe next winter after planting we ^*i 
up tJM' places with fresh plants where they have miscarried, after which there ia 
little to be done till about the fourth Or fifth year, by which time the small sized 
birch and seedHing oaks will be grown to a proper size for transplantiiig. la. the. 
thinning of these, due care must be had not to take too many away in one season, 
but being propel ly managed, there will be a supply Of plants for at least half a 
dozen years to come. About the same time that the lesser birch wants thinning«.the« 
large ones will require to have their lower branches taken ofl^, so as to keep ihem 
frcm injuring the oaks, and this is the first profit of our plantations, the birch 
wood being readily bought up by the broom-makers. This pruning we continue at 
often as requited, till the birches are grown to a sufiicient size to make rails for 
fencing; we then cut them down to make room for their betters. By this time 
the oaks will be grown to the height of twelve or fourteen feer, v;hcii rhfv draw 
themselves up exceedingly fast. Each plant seems as it were in a state of strife 
with its neighbour, and in a strifl sense they are so, and on no other terms tlun 
life for life, and he whose fate it is once to be over-topped, is soon after compelled 
to give up the contest for ever. 

After the birches arc cut down, there is nothing more to do bunhinning the 
oaks, from time to time^ as may be required, and cutting off their dead branches 
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m tat ions* in the Dlstridk'^ of the* Forest ^and Bordeiv 
the greater part within, thixfy.Tears...r-.,l..i; 



rtin Woods' 

ttcrscy Woods • 
irksop Manor 
IbeckPark' ' 
berton, &c. * * 

Imber Park ' 

ey Head» Botbtosell^ &c. in this distrlA. do. vid/No.X: (a.^ ' 



J ■ 



Iby and Farwoi*tfa 
tftoa '^ 



..{ 



•fit • 



i\, 



»rlon 

Iflbrd, &c. ' 

I I. ' . 

loresby, &c« 

lieton • 

rlton, In Lindrick' 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
illingwclls 
iby and Papplewick 

isfield- 



'''^'' Aoiiw'.'-"' 

Duke of Newcastle's (oak spring, ftw poles \ 

good) tin)ber getting up I90«>^ 

Jonathan Acklem. Esq. and others * • $0' ' "^ 

Duke of Norfolk's - - 78r - 

Duke of Portland's No. X. (a.) fb.) .near 400 >' 
Ditto . - -'^ ^ ' about 600 • * 

Duke of Newcastle's •. . 184* >• 

Charles Mellish, Esq., ' * \* ^ ' 

chiefly fir ' between 300 axid 400 

LordV. Galway ^ " - ' 126" 

Robert Sutton, Esq. ^ ' ' 

about 60 fir, some of old standing, very 

large, the rest oak and beech. aboa.t too ' ' 

^ F. F. Foljambe, Esq. vid. No. .X*(c.) ^ - iS4^ '. ■ 

- Hon. R. Lunfiley Savile (in this distridl) ' '- 491-5 ' 

videNo. X. (O ' ' *'* 
Xhsi. Pier/epont, Esq. vid. No. X. (A) 

Jonathan Acklcm, £^• ' *• 

Robert Ramsden, Esq* 

upon strong soil, and bog esrthi oak/ S]^« 

,-, nish chesnut, and ask . »• 

Forest plantations. - - • 

Charles Mellish, Esq, vid.No. X. (/.) 

Taylor and Wollaston White, Esq. 

Mr. Joseph Cowlishaw • • ^ 

Taylor White, Esq. vid. No. X. (jf.) 

Rfght Hon. Fred. Montagu ; • • -^ 

oak, ash,'elm, &c. 40 acres in* preparation. * . 

Sir Rich. Sutton's - • 17 
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34 
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here are besides these a number of dispersed dumps, and plantations of . 

llor extept. 
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•No.X. (a.) 

j^^^conntofliisGtacetheDukeof Kewcastle's Ash Fk 
' aail a ValiuUioBrf the Lands before they were planted 
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V«lii«' 
per Acre, 


;B4trC]ofe, IiteGMrgtPadby '', - , lo o x> 


8 t> 


Do. lite Dewjck * . ' • 30 o J4 


2 


Oreit Kennel in Dcwick'«b(>ga ' -,,3 » 


7 


Little KenneT. in do. - • ' a 


S 


DobaOQ Hopyird *. • ,? • . i 


10 


Goiliag Cirr . • - . " - 8 r 37 
CrawPi^ • - - - f s 


S 
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Decoy PI«Dt>tloi>,iacIndiastb«^kj about 




Fat CloaA Pohds - - 7x0 


i; 


•Crote CloM Pltotatioa - , - j a 
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fioggroond Ci 3 13 




SirncQTBt* , 




J^aiqr'cPlutstioa ' • ' <__ J- '-' .-...^^ , 
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' • ChygrouDd 





WalIsst. 

^omt ^ecc« of land faii to ScVereotea wood I o 37 

A pM«»4C land laii} to MichbagUHuh wood x a 3a 

CI9 ground > 3 (9 
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West Draytoji. 

Jcbool-bous^ Close Plantatiott 

Bog ground . 

Gamstok. 



A. JL. ?• 
300 



Valuo Yearly 

per Acre* 'VaSu*. 

s. d. £. Sn d. 

8 .0 . 140 



Lind atljoining the wood 

Do. upon th^ c^mipoa - 


2: 2 
$ 

720 


5 a .* a 12 6 

• 10. 0. ' a 10 


• .Clay ground . 


326 



In BoTEAMSELL and Elxsley* 

tn Patmon 7 - - 41 o o 

Crooklbrd - - -' 14 o o 

In Elksley hpp-joirdt by the fish*pond below 
lilkslcywood . 1 - [^ -\ '• 



o s o 



Bog ground « 



Ash Plantations co;|.t^c»9«.. 

In Haughtoil ' - * ' - 

Bevercotes • "" - • 

V/alesby 
Vf'cst Drayton 

Ganr.ston - ••,,•*.-• 

HotharnscU and Elksley - ' - • - 
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The above if^ acres> now planted, are wortb ; 

upon a moderate calcuktioo^ 40^. an acre^ 180 * o • p 
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40 o 360: o ' o 



The cxpena; of planting the abov« 180 acres» at i;!. an acre, amounts to 

3i7ool, for wbi';b his Grace will liave aaadditioiudrexUorjooU a year. • - • 
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Plaktations or Oak. 

• • .A. 

. .^.. Ormaiid's hill at Gamston - • - - i 

In Haughton park, by Elkslcy wood - . • - lo 

' In Walesby warren, by Oosling Carr - • * i 



• • 



Otiikk Plaktations. 

'In Haughton 

In Richard Rav/son's warren • ' - - r o o 

At Haughton chapel • - - i o o 

In Park meadows - - ^ . •r 2 J o 

4 

Iir BOTHAMSELL. 

,. In Peck's farm, two plantations' - - - r o o ' 

In Dewick's farm, one do. - • - - 3 1 o 

^ In Moss's farm. Broom plantation • - - 1336 

.^^ Border, between Moss and Mr. Bower • - $ i 32 

Fivethorns plantation - - - -030 

. In Wood's farm • • - • - 2 a o 

* In Hunt's • - - --02 o 

In Mrs. Ptdhy's - • - -400 

Hill above Ousedale, from Padhy's wattring-place, 

to Norman ton coach road gate - * * '^ 3 $ 



In NoiMAVTOy. •* 

Border, from the coach*road gate, by Mr. Bower's 

farm, to the house • • - x6 2 2 
From the stack-yard, along the west road, down to 

the white gate • • - 7 2 8 

B^ow the above white gate, next the bottoms - 1 1 3 34 

Large round clump in the low westermost piece • 7 o 24 

Three small rounds in the piece ease of the above ^ 3 o 3; 

oSouth and east side-of the above piece « « 7 2 20 

Kennel plantation in the rye piece • • * ^. 3 < ^ 

^Small border south of the lane « • '^ i 1 x6 

^omc other jpieces of plantings suppose - . -• . xo o . o 
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as abovei it being included in the above three 
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\& for the iiix avenues, suppose six acres each 
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B« All these plantatioas, .amounting to 4iq acres i rood, have been nude'^ 
Iq twenty yeai $• 
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the'DuVe of Pojtland's dire&ion I have the honour to acqu.rint you, tlat 
icultivated lands about this place, which have been improved by agriculture 
»lantipg within the last twenty-five years» amount to between sooo and 
acres, of which number about. one. fourth consists in plantations; but as 
le plantatou resembles another in size9.any morejhan in form,, it would re* 
a larger portion of time, than jt seems can be adjoitted, to ascertain the 
'^y/^yjth greater accuracy. 

e most approved method of making ponds or artificial pools in Derbyshire— 

ter removing the earth and forming a proper bason» take a quantity of hme^ 

'^ of lime will answer the same purpose) and spread the same over the 

surface}, about five inches thick ; upon this bed of lime lay a coat of well 

M Umptud 
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tempered c\iyf eight inches thick: this must be bent Jown extremely we 
vrood tcammers to prevent the clay from cracking. Upon th«» top of th 
lay a second coat, of lime the same thickness as the first. The whole i 
paved or pitched with small stones to prevent the cattle from injuring tl 
terials of the pond." The clay will naturally hold up the witer, and the lin 
vents the worm fnom^atriking upwards, or penetrating downwards to 
ths clay,. ' i r. lam. Sir, 

Your most obedient buaible Servant, . 






.'. \ 
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" '" SXK KICHABD, 

Rufford, Jan. 28, 1794." 
ACCORDING to my promise, I send you the number of .icres of the 
R. Lumley Savile's woods and plantations, which is the best account h 
but don't pretend to say it i% exaft, for want of surveys of part of them. 
also aeut you some observations about the woods, and some otiier things. 

Part of these are oak woods; the rest are oaks, aud planted with ashes foi 

poles. 

Acres, 
366 
100 

H 
200 

22 
3J 

228( 

50 
50 



Wellow Park, and Birkhill 

£gmanton wood • - . - • 

- Eakring Brail - • • 

' ' Lound wood in Ruffbrd • - • 

* The rest of the woods in the liberty of Ruffbrd 
, Bilsthorp woods -.-...• 

"^ Worney wood •' - . • • 

' Oak plantations in Ruffbrd • - 

* Pittance Park plantntion in do. part oak and the rest firj 
' ' Ruffbrd fir plantations • • • 
• •Bilstborp ditto - . ^ • •' ^ u 

dlerton hills diUo " - ' V .. ' 



•— -J. J • .- 



.• *• 
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■ ... . 'L 

Woods require great attention to malcethem profitable. In the fine mention*'^ 
fd wooJs» which are oak timber, and young oaks, tt^ey have been diinned. and 
most othirr trees cut down to make room for the oak«, where they were likel}' la 
make good trees. Tlicy have been thinned by dcgres, which draws them up high - 
(tioii-^h, and gives them room to thicken* There are a few Spanish (or the best) 
chesiTut creeS) whicli is a quick growing wood, and grows tall and straight; from 
experiments mad*; about twenty-five years ago, it is found to be excellent wood, * 
mitch rencmbling oak, both in colour and quality. 

Ill these woods, which are oaks, ^c. and hop*polcs, they are cut about every 
twenty yeais, leaving the small oaks, and here and there an ash, elm> or beech, 
&c. Tlie larges: oaks, worth about three pouud and upwards, are taken down; 
ilso all the crooked bad ones. The hop poles are cut off neatly, and the year 
following the vacant places filled up with ashes ; the crooked shoots are pnmedofT, 
and any small bad oaks damaged with falling cut down. Great cire is taken to 
keep cattle out of these woods. 

In the oak plartations the land was fallowed, and the greatest part of it sown 
%vith acorns aboui: forty*four years ago. Some of them were sown in drills, and 
ploughed betwixt, which answers the best. The trees were pruned and thinned 
ibout twenty years ago, and are now nearly ready for thinning again. These 
oaks are now about twenty feet long, are from twelve to twenty-four inches in 

f;irth, and are thriving oaks. Some oaks were planted at that time, but there is ' 
ittle difference betwixt those planted and tEiat part sown with acorns ; if there be 
any difference those raised from acorns are the best. Two extremes ought to be ' 
avoided; not to thin them too much, till they have grown a suiEcient height, nor 
leave then tco thick to kill one another* 

A con:iiderable part. Sir, of those plantations were planted with firs by the late 
Sir George Savile, Bart, at the same time the acorns were sown, viz. about forty* 
four years ago. These firs have made great improveme'it. Larch is the quickest 
growing wood of all firs, and ir the most useful. Scotch spruce and silver fir 
seem to be the next. Spruce grows more slowly than any of them. The larch 
now mesisure from thirty to fifty feet long, and from twelve to forty-eight Inches 
in girth. The Scotch are from twenty to thirty feet long, and are from twelve 
to thirty-two inches in girth. They were planted rather shallow, were pnmed 
and thinned for hop-poles, when about twenty-five years old ; at thirty were fit 
for fencing, and now at forty-four years old they are fit for building timber, fen«> 
cin^ stuf]> and some of them boards. From experiments made of some older firs it 
u found, that larch is the best of them all for enduring, especially in wet* The 
others will last very long if kept dry. Some of them were planted in tribes, 
which seem to answer the best. Firs ought always to be >plantedby themselves, 
as they are apt to kill most other trees near them. All firs oiight to be felled in 
summer, because they are then fullest of turpentine, and heaviest. Iffirs are suf- 
fered to grow too thick till they are a great height, they will die in patches, after 
they have exhausted the ground; and if they are thinned too soon, they will 
never rise a great height. Upon the whole, firs are likely to prove of more value 

to this country than was expected som^ years ago« * 

M is Th« 
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'. The late Sir George Sayilf inclosed tlie following lands since the year x; 



• . 1 . • ■ . y • •. .' 



Ollerton forest, about .. - - - s^^ 

Bilsthorp clay fluids .• . -• • - ' - - loo 

Dvcto commons , .v*. '• ... 280 

Morion Grange forest ' - " - - - 1080 

There tire yet open fields at Eakring, Ompton, Wellow, Laxton, Egm; 
AValesby, and Kirton. 

iluSbrd is now almost the only uncultivated forest Mr. SavUe has ii 

'county. * • ' 

Improrcments, Sir, in husbandry are best promoted by example; for 01 
plttl mausger living in a neighbouihood is, or might be a bcnetit ti» all nt-a 
. The drill husbandry for beans and pease.is p;irt:cuiariy useful, as it prepar 
land for v.'heat. , 

If the 5ame attention was paid to the breeding of horses, beasts and pi^;s 

^if paid to the breeding of sheep, it would be of great service to thiscoiiiiti} 

: ^ Orowiiig cat rots for horses, and potatoes for milch cows (v/hich produce 

. butter), are amoog the newest improvements here. Potatoes arc of the gi 

use, cheap and wholesome : the poor have never sufiered so much from wani 

they have beeu $0 genciaUy *C4ilti vated. 

. I am^ Sir Richard, 

With the greatest respeA, 

: Your most obedient humble servant, 



• I 



. J '. • '^ < m^* « 



Sir Xicbard SuUon, Bart, . , JOHN PARKINSi 
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> 



WbUemoor, Jafiiary a, i 



HEREWITH yoti will receive a copy of Nfr. Calvert's measure of th( 

• rent plantations in and about Thoresby Park, returned' to me yesterday. 

GoUttded Into columna the best and the worst sort of trees and the nurr 

acrea of each, which I should think would be sufFicient, rather than to iru> 

. aamea of auch a numerous quantity of clumj>e. 

, ;.'..! forgot to nentioA jn my paper refpedlirrg Rfr;iI*icrrepont*s spring woo( 

we have adopted a plan of filhng tip every fall« the folloiving spring kfi^r it 
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vlth as>t p'lsntf, ulf Mie vacant plscts ; and I tbinic it a good mcthoJ, trhcpc i i 

vouhj;;ie1) uei-. wn-slcftttie. r<i]J,bcfore ('bra liusbandiy pole) jiiid bean kr}-i 

|K,:v>.- it tlu- sLCojiil fullt iitid'if yuu see occasion tbe third, tlut lliewind in 

evi-v tlic keys, and i>c a means of replctiishwg the woodi ff itb ath pluiu « 

I cut any cjc(>encc. ■ ; , - ,,,.,. 

lam. Sir, ,, , , , ,;. 

Your obedient acrvan'^'' 



I planlaliotuin and about TuoREasy Park, belonging to CuARLSa pjKkREroHT, . 



Oi:k, ash, beecli, Spanish rhesniil, and elma 

Firs of (l.lToreiit kinds, and birch 

Asbes, yIler5,wtil(Kva,.9Uld tallow* ' ' <- 



797 1 U 
148 o IS 

. 36 . « 1 a? 



Total . 93[ 



H.U. There are jo6acrBS now in pre])aj:atioaforpl30tins....i, ' . 

Mr. Pierrkpoht's Woods in tbe County of NoTTtdOBAU. 

Communicaied by Mr. PiCK.Llt,Stcwu4 to Mt. Pit akb FONT. 
[The leiten ilcnow the DittriAt; J. Umeneoei CL'CUy; H. of Treat.] 



Kirkby, (L) Coa'field-wood 
Holbeck. (L) Old Hag-wood ■ ■ 
Lexington, (CL) East Park-wood 
. Ditto S:iw-wood '• 

Ditto Middle SpriAg 
Knecsal (CL) Grevn-wood 
£akriiig(CL) Hotiheron-wood 
Brail-wbod 
White-atubbf 
Weston (CL) Lady*wood 
<7edling (CL) Marshall bitli, about 



. 




e 





- 


.18 








- 


4S 










64 










l<» 








- 


'9 








• 


13 








• 


I? 








- 


100 








jicois 


38t 
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K. B; Tlie above woods (excepting the last) are fprlng woods, 
•bout every fifteen years, at about eighteen acres per annum ; the underw< 
aists of hop poles, husbandry poles, and hedgewood, and the weeding^ 
oaks generally applied m the reparations of the buildings upon the est 

Water M«idowsw»^ About twelve sxres in Whitemoor Farm can be ' 
teredy and with very good efTeft. 

Mr. Pierrepont baa about , twepty acres of boggy ground capable of 
pk*avcment« V* ^ 



I -* 



■ I 



NaX. Ce.} 



*. ■ 



Jm Account of PlantdUom itt Osbiatok, belonging to T. F. FotiiMBt 






Hufwood 

Crowood . • 

Broomwood « 

Whincover • 

Grote plantin 
Grote border • 
Square wood • 
Side border 
Ash wood 
Twenty acres wood 
Daobottom wood 
Yowtree wood 
Spring wood 
Parb» ditto 
JUniwcU spring 






«t* 



7 acres, new planted. 

6 ditto 

14 ditto 

It dittOf new planted* 

14 ditto 

30 ditto, new planted. 

8 ditto 

f6 dittcii new planted. 
I a ditto . 

8 ditto 

S ditto 

$ dittci, new planted* 
xo ditto 

7 ditto 
30 dittos new planted. 

184 . 









*n 
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r Lands planted in ibe Parish !)/■ CABttnir, in LlSDUcr, hi tb^ 
County of NuixiKoaAM, aj follows z 



CUAftLES UELLISU, ESQ. 



1)1.1 n tat ion 
Itier plantations 



kes. m. p. 

lOO o o 
54 a 



WLOR WHITE AKD WOOLASTOIT WHITI, SSQS*. 

tons in the Calf Spring ' . « , - x 

1 wood - - ■ •;■ j» 

It wood - ■» . - . 8 

Isns below HoliQc field ■ ■ o 

I wood * ' ■• • - . 4J 



cowLituAW josEins;. 



jfoi 
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No!x. (j-.) 

" !' i ' '» * ZffUf.hVTnxtj^M MAsoit, £» j. of Wciuam. 

- ; MI, ^■-:; ..■ i.- . ■. ,,;: .:::. :. . ^ , ■ .. 

I FIND from the pernv <wh» .ovatloola Mr. White's woodt, that Mr. 
EswAiDi, (when latt.down). took with Jiitn all the books and planit.RjpcAing 
tlw mUU St WtllingwcTIt; hot that you tnigtit*abt be disappointed in your 
mqmtitt, I the other evchuig took a aurvey of the undermentioned woodi, 
wnich it iBUcli «t your Mrvice. 

•> '- ■*•: "■ ■ - I,ani» Sir* * '■" t-'i-tr > . 

- • ■: - ■ '- Your OMtt obedient »nd -" . .1. mv 

-— - .. ,, v«ry humble MTvaat, 

'- CarUtn,- ■.(..■--.-',.. 
« ^.r--Afc— -,. „:....; , :■■. -.■ ..; ,-.- ■ . :■.■;■ JOS, YOUNG. 



JIFofiiMd PUtitatUms kflongiw to Tavlqa Whiti, Esq., 44 WALLi:!:(iwiLLf, 



■3* 








) 


1 








,? 





3 








sS 


I 






;. Jt^njc^.wood ■ '■ - " 

'Plantation north of the pirk ' ' - 

. One until plantation near the tatt 
New planted in the park, about 



^ PirOeii/ar •J Woods and PltintetioMi belonging to Hit Grace the Duke 0/ Noi* 
' wMk, atandtuar Worfkior MaitbTf m Com. iiottt, vhu 

. MuntOD Plaotationi. 

Near Worktop, planted from 1762 to 1764, oal^aah, larch. Scotch, aod 
., t. .;, otherfira, (Sand) - .■ - • " - . . ■ 16S o 

Spwking-HiU Wood. 
4 (N#^Work«op, (Sandy Boil) planted in 1761, oak and chesnut j; o 

<■ *.- *''' 3 '"■■- . •■■■■ ■ ;-■■ ■ ' H3nni:i 



tm mtmtm 



^$nim 



MU 



wwi ■■>im>wiMii>»iMii» 
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Brought forward iSj o o 

Hannah Park, 

Near Worksop^ (sandy soil) planted in 1744, beech and firs • • » 8 o o 

Kilton Plantations, 
Near Worksop^ (sandy soil) planted in 1763, oaks duefly j6 .' o o 

Trankcr Wood, 
Near Worksop. (501! clay) planted about the year 1727, oak with 



beech intermixed 



10 o o 



Trankcr Wood, in dispute with Mr. How£LL, 
Near Worksopt (clay soil) principally oak of very ancient growth . 60 o o 

Clumps, 

In tlie park and on the waste, (sandy soil) oak* larch, firs of all sorts ; 

elm, beech, and chesnut, planted in 17(8 and subsequent years 34. o o 

Small Plantations of Spring Wood, 
Near Worksop, difierent soils - • • x6 o o 

The Mcnagcry, 

A p!!antation of oak, elm, chesnut, beech, cherry, larch, Scotch, and 

other &TSi plautedin 17JJ, and subsequent years (sandy soil} ao o •. 

The Wilderness, 

Ktar the Manor House, )>Ianted at different times from 1713 to 
i7jS ; soil clay in part, and part sand; consists of oak mostly, 
but intermixed with dm, beech, chesnut, larches, pines, Scotch, 

and other firs of great magnitude - • « {8 o • 

'it. 

Manor-Hill Plantations 

Were In great part planted in i7J4f and subsequent years (soil sandy) 
consist of various sorts of wood, viz. oak in great quantity; 
beech, elms, chesnut, pines, larches, spruce, Scotch, and other 
firs, so disposed as to form a pleasing mixture of variety to the 
distant view; contains in the whole * * • 3;o o o 



At Stirrup, of ancient growth 



An Oak Wood, 



Total of woods in Com. Notu 



600 
' No. XI, 



«ta««ti 
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No. XL 



LKTTLR. TO Sia RICliARD SITTON, rART. 



5i> Ricbard, 



I A.\f extremely sorry I have not bad an earlier opportunity of commiini 
these few scattered hints which I have been able to colkd, for Mr. Lowe 
survey of this county; and I regret that I have not the pleasure of giving 
information upon so important and interesting a subjeti as I couUl wish, i 
been more in the habit of observation than pra<Mice ; however such as ha 
curred to me worthy of any degree of notice, I here offer you. 
* Lands under tillage in this county, whatever maybe their rotation of cro 
•generally fallowed the third or fourth year from the preceding liillow ; an 
and has been the custom, to lay upon such fallows the manure arising fn 
.lands in ti.lage upon the same farm, and to plough in the same. This pra6i 
been exploded by many, yet discontinued by few. Where it has been the cai 
instead of ploughing in the manure with the fallows, raid sulTcring its most 
parts to descend below the sphere of vegetation, it has been spread upon i\u 
bles of the succeeding crop, whether wheat or barley before, or eai ly in the ^ 
a good pease crop has scarcely been known to fail, which if grown upon barle; 
bles will prepare the soil for wheat; fornotwithstandingit maybe asserted, t 
xrop immediately after the fallow will lose the advantage of its nianure, 
kept ofT). I am justified in this opinion by several observations, and n: 
experience, that little or no advantage, and sometimes a disadvantage, to ti 
crop, will be the consequence of manuring the fallows, parcicul^iriy upon 
wetland, as the lumps of litter or dung cannot become sittliciintly mixt: 
the soil, but, on the contrary, will hold water like a sponge. As 1 ha\ 
seen and been materially afTe^ed by that prailtice, it has determined me 
to abandon that mode, as the land by the other method will .cceive tli 
nourishment, though at dlffereat stages of its rotation. 

1 have generally observed those crops answer best from their regularity, 

' are sown upon lands from three to four yards in breadth, and prcuy !ov 

^idedcare be taken to grip and drain them well, to prevent the water si 

in the furrows* The only reason I can assign is this: the quantity 

Tailing between tlie ridge and the furrow cannot form itself into &ucli lar 
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ronls In its descent to tlie lowest jmrts, as it would on large lands, where th* , 
ilisiaiice from tlie rld^e to t!ie iiirrow is so great as to suffer tl:e water to accu- 
nml'ile ii)tii I..j}.'e Mrvams iifforc itdi-liicis ilscir, wahliing up even the roots of 
I lilt- curl', ntkl the best part of iIju m,\. It is evident Irom pra^ict:, that itn 
iiiclonirccuiiiiisti, g of l(i\\' small lands, is murh cnsier thrown dnwii, crosacu^ 
and clfiuiJid lioni weeJn, dtiiiug n fallow, ilian ihose larj;cr and liij^licr. 

1 lliiiik 1 liJi e Ufore liiiUed lo yoy t|ie j^rtal .tilv:iitagc I once actjuirid, (abotiF 
tliri'C or four jcirs ajjo) hy l.aiid'ive'tdiii,^ a crop of wlit-at in tlic month of 
.^priJ. It was pcrfei^ilj' to ajjpc^iiaiicc smi.ilicred by »vttds, pnrticularly what 
\\v call harift; or liiTiit, so as iliat very lilile wlic^t was to be seen. I orderrd 
iry n::in to hanow it, wliirli he did, till 1 prrct-ived iht; harrows drew up i:ior« 
torn iliaii I wished, and ItTi very much wcedi ; tli« soil was a liyht silted land. 
He (hf n di-sistcd, and I employed a number of women to creep over it, witji 
tJirtflioni to pluck up every wftd, if possilile, lioivever small; tliey obeyed my 
dirci^liu.is pietly well, which cost n:c live shillings pel acre; and notwithstanding 
(line scarcely appeared any wh^at left alter the operation, in about three weeks 
the crop looked well, and became sulliciently prndudlive, yieltiing nearly four 
qiuriers per acre, and tlw wheat weighed sixty-five pounds p;r WincheMcf 
bushel. 

r.i tu (hat part of the county in which I iivi-, I am sorry to say, that except with 
a fi;w indikitiuais, 1 tirid no [^enerai wish for improvement. The hedges negle&edi. 
tlie ditches sulfered to be trodden in and grown up, the weeding; of crops not 
atii'iided to, tb*- fallows too little pains taken with ; in short, some of the farmers 
see no farther (lir.n the present piofit^ which cften deprives them of future onci. 
Ii.i'ted 1 pciceive an error tojiervade the ii<iiid^ of many, as well in oilier places 
cs heie, which would induce then), if peiiniticd, to plongh up as much land at 
possible, and ECiW four or five ciops succesxively between each f;jlIow ; with an 
eye to immcdiule advantage, without any though: of leaving their postessioos* 
t]ll ill ihe end their farms become reduced in value ; conse<|Ui.':t1y t:n injury* to 
Ilifir landlord, (in which, provided they continue, they must tKcmselves par- 
licipale) must be incurred.* 

I'or the above reasons, it becomes necessary for llic sake of such tenants only, 
to phce all who rent furiiis under restriction by leaies for a year ; the heads cf 
»hich should, bcfoie committed to the attorney, be dniwn up by some person 
lorveis.int ill speculative Lusbandry; which leases should, among others, com- 
puht'iid the iollowing clauses, or articles, viz, 

Mcnt per annum, and times of payment ; that the buildings, fences, ditcbei,; 

, &c. be kept in repair; that the timber be not injured; that no swarthbc 
biuken without leave In writing by special agreement; that no more than 
(lojis be hail between each fajlow ; that all laiidti laid down be upoa a clean- 
N2 Cillow: 



drain! 



- 1 am ir7r7 lo say, seme iinu^ivrncTi are so jraloui of any pnjfit icCTuinr; [i 
are coniranily tnquirins into hit profii ) and without coiuidoiag hii lotKt, 
xiviTiLing liii rent un ihc icM (utj^icMiis of Mtvaniigr, be ii driven to tita waut 
Ctrm Cot hUuwn prctcntsup^tl* 



icl^iwncri are *« jraloui of any pnjfit iccruTor; to the ier.a:)t, ihii they 
hit profit ) aod without coiuidoiag hii lotK», expcncn, Ac Ac bjr 
(utj^icMiis of MlvMiiJgr, be ii driven to tba wautaod dcuntffiua «f bit t 



•f 

A 



rii 



lihBi 
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fallow: tW (lie qiiantitjr and klnfli' of sceSs^be specified: that ho hny, straiv, c 
manure, growl) or made upon (he farm, be sold or taken a\Cay; that the l:ui< 
lord shall bear a proportionate share of the expence for zW foreign mavMrc pu 
chased for the use of Ihe farm; that none of the articles may be broke.i 
varied, without leave in writing, ahd that not to affect the original agreemei 
except in (hat particular case. 

Hop ground, of which there is much in the neighbourhood wherein I live, 1 a 
under apprehension (gcncrallyspeaking) tends to imure the lands, in the viciai 
thereof, &s the whole attention of some growers Is to acci?mulate all (he in 
nure pos»itIe to be collected for the hop-yard, and totally negledl eveiy thli 
else ; this I judge to be a principal bar against improvement, however tlie f 
vourrrs of hop-planting may deny it. For the hop is known to require mu 
and constant support, without repaying any thing to the dunghill ; and witho 
conMderable assistance thrre can be no expectation of a crop — ^iucrntivc ifohtain 
«^and ruinous if otherwise (to some small farmers or cottagers). 'I hi* tenant, { 
such), exerts his utmost abilities to contribute all he can to that vegetable lotter 
which, if the expression maj' be permitted, nnay turn out a sorry blank, or a nri 
of much greater magnitude than all the profits of the other part of his farm,*ev< 
in its gfeat«*st state of improvement. I am ready to allow that some hop-plantc 
have tneir other lands duly attended to ; that they purchase an additional portion 
manure for their plantation, leaving for the farm what it produced. Tl 
granted does not oestroy the proposition; for either his ground, who sells t 
manure, or that of some one else, who probably might purchase it for corn org*; 
land, it theieby deprived of its use ; and as the hop-planter can afford to give mo 
per load for il than any other person, it becomes of more than twice the value 
•ucha situation, contiguous to hop plantations, it would elsewhere. This Intel 
gence I do not impart with any view to detradt from the value of the science, if su 
it may be called, or to hinder the growth of the hop, being a very useful article 
life; but aii 1 ai<<i convinced the observation is founded on fa^t, I cannot he 
submitting it to your consideration, having much lamented any deprivation 
manure which grass or corn land may suffer; the bare mention thereof leads r 
involuntarily into a descant upon the use of straw, in thatching houses, ban 
&c. as another bar to improvement. For, was the thatch thu ? cxpend^^d, app" i 
to the purpose of littering cattle, instead of rem::ining perhaps twenty or thir 
years a dangerous, ill-looking, vermin-harbouring, duity, and unpr<.:Uablc c 
vering for a house, stable, or barn, when a handsome covering ol* pantile mig 
be laid thereon,* free from the above inconveniencies, and nearly at the s:r 
expence ; I repeat, was such straw converted into manure, and applied to the gr: 
or corn land of such farms as are thus deprived, the effects would be profital 
and lasting: for I consider the additional manure laid upon land, i;ot to ha 
finished its task when it has produced one, two, or three crop!:, but presmne tl 
the increase of such crops contain as much materials for another dunghill as tl 
which produced it, and so on ad infinitum. 

If every farmer would seriously consider the above observations, he woi 
board uj^ every thing that might be converted into this grand primum mobile 
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icalture, as goFA I do assure you I.myself am so much ;i slave to the thirst . 
ter it, that I am sorry to sec my s^ryaiits make use of top laVge a whisp for ikr" '^ 
:cnen fire, . . . . , ,- ' . . , . :, ^,^, 

[Ashes maybe prood management as far as they go, and while their e(re<5lr. con- J' , 
\ue; but though I preserve what I can of tnat article, and approve the usei;.y*|' 
must ciwfcss myself an enemy to hutnlng swartbt (what hai been too much the" ' 
i^lice ill this and other coun,tii:s) unless the soil be remarlcably- thick irdeed. \*'' 
le ash<!S rem;inii)g, after the richest part.of the sod (were it reduced to manurt * ,\ 
putrcfaiJlion), has escaped in smoke, contain a much less bullc than ti.e soil ^ 
|elf, and though produ^live of one good crop, and perhaps more, the efTefts soon \^^ 
(uppear; and in many instances I have known a barrenness ensue, which a long^ \ ', 
ies of years has not been sufHcient to remedy, though much expencc and pains ' 
'c been bestowed thereon. I believe the damage is often increased by the neglrft ; 
pei>cns who burn the sods, in letting the fires rise to such a height that the 
(h p>ntained in the swarthis burnt to the nature of a brick, and when that is 
' casr.I suppose that neither time nor art will ever bring it back to earth agaiu;' j^" 

I have observed fields ploughed up, in which the burnt earth is as discoverable, *. y* 
if fit shdane, though th;^ land has not been burnt in the memory of mim '^^ 

his kind of dodlrine will not be relished by the favourers of paring and burning,.;,. *j 
they aire well aware it is the surest method to obtain an excellent crop j and I '^^, 
list confess 1 do not recollefl I ever knew an instance wherein it has failed. /* ^,. 
It, notwithsunding the farmer may advance many arguments to prove its \^; 
llity in produdion of crops, j ct if the land-owner must abate as much in the * ^; 
ll value of his estate, it must tend at last to a degeneration of the land »<> tj^.j. 
lisecl, and consequently a bane to iuture occupation. ', '^j 

lUpon my little inclosed farm, little of which is fit for turnips, till of late i-t '^j^^ 
\%Sy 1 began with manuring such land upon the swarth as I intended to break ^* ^, 
in the course of three or four years, at the rate of fifteen or sixteen loads io/^^^^ 
.icre, d.jring wh ch time I find the pasturage and hay crops much improved, '\j 

I I doubt not an advantage will be again found when in tillage. I do not, for ' ' 
sjkc of a first crop, intend to pare and burn the swarth, and thereby destroy .;^ 
best part of the soil ; but to pare as thin as possible, and lead the sods on 

ips, by mcaijsof airi)<if/-tt'^«.v/idcart, to rot down, with a mixture of long litter 

1 oihcr things, as a valuable provision for future wants. Tlic land thus cleared 

il be more ccri t.iin of its first and second crop, than if the swarth were ploughed 

as is oUen the custom, to the injury of all the crops grown before the sward; 

otten, especially when it. contains the roots and blades of old sharp woodland 

i&St which is found to occupy cold clay land when long laid down; for the 

Is are apt to lie hollow and contain much >vater,, which starve the roots of the 

lin, ar.d has to my knowledge deprived many of their crops, it seems to roe 

^nvincing proof, for 1 have observed many old inclosurcs so ploughed yield 

[y poor crops for two or three years, after which they have produced very fiae' , 
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t if my intention, in March or April nextf to sow upon an acre of bnd in 
vntergf a laryc grass field, about fouftccu .pounds of. white clover seed* , 
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ThecloM wai well manured from the fold-yurd iii'Novcmber last, and hiis nevcrytt 
been harrowed. After ■owiiifrand Iinrrowinfr with a common liarruw, to icratch 
the iwarth i little, 1 mean to mukf it (ipe by mean^ of a tiioi » liurruv/, and wiit 
th«ic»u]t of my vxperimoiit, which ;it intended to shew lu>w Ut f^rats land niy 
be inproved without ploiiffhing. .Should it lucceed, I sliuU tuke pleasure in 
Cominiiiiieatidtf my fiicceti to ygu. 
Jn laying down bud for f-CMSr I have often noted. Iliac llu'wliitc and red 

' clover liaa tieri) town to;;cthcr, under a mittaken.nutittn that the red ivouM pjo. 
duce •baitheil to compcncatc lor Itic thortneSR of the white. 7'li« consiiqueuce 

' hat Itccn (hit, tho red iiviiig much stronger and larger, o\'er-run.«, sitiothiTs, mi 
kilt* outlfee white for two or thiee years, or till its pipy xtjlks bccDiiii: lar^r, are 

■ <)it or wounded, so us to tJke in a sullictent qiiaiitijy of wator to i]i.&tiuy tlie 

■ root; when it diet, a lar^^ clusm of b.ire land appe;]rfl, aiul lo imay upna the 
field) at beara proportion w!ili the quantity of seed town vviih tlie \vliiie. I Imv* 
nmarkeil that those vacuums are not speedily Ulled with other giaM, uales^ ilw 
land !)<' tuhjti'i to a sp'iiitaitruus protiu^tiou. 

Cypiuin III vl-'ilc ptuilcr threth^d iu au unburnt slate, I liave tried at a qiman 
upor. ;;r3JS land, about three yean ago, according to the rules picscrilicdlijia 
|.illiplul piiblisliirdconcerningthe uteaudgiuodelTe^tsor tlinc miiiur^l ir Amcricai 
Slid aim conviiii't-J, whatever virtues it may powcss in Anieiic:-, it h;n nonck-ru; 
•1 li'.i«t itie iiiitn-e plaster which I m:idi! trial of had not. I l^i'.Taii l>y layirg on 
six pviiks to the nerc, and hicrcated the quantity (ill I expuiidi.'d six kusln-Uprr 
acr», yet no visil>Te altcrationofllie herbage could be discuvt-icU even tu tliiidiy. 
Small Inclosures of gratt land, in my opinion, answer inncli l^ctlcr than the 
same qtuntity in large ones, (eiccpt in paiturcs for sheep, wliich ai c rcquir;il \a 
Iw large for the benefit of cool breezes in summer, and liss troulilesomc on 
Account of the fly.) 1 iiave long contended this argument with Lhc ^iilvocaCet for 
lar^ fields, and am glad Mr. Robertson, in his Survey of Mid Lothian, agrees with 
me in that opinion. I constantly see small closes, turroiindod with ];aod wliitc- 
thoru hedges, bear i greater burthen of herbage in propurtiDii, than Urj;c onct; 
and the reason aeems evident. Independent of the manure deposited in Ibe tlui1« 
by cattle when sheltering, in spring, when the cold shnrp winds lilo^v iifT iVom 
the surface of the ground, the warm atmospheric air occasioned by On- rL-fIcifli.'d 
rays of the lun, in the tame manner they blow oil' tlii; circuinumliiont ivacmth. 
caused by perspiration, from om bodies, and renders u^ more s-fiisiblc of cold 
than in still calm weather, though the thermometer points tliu sanm degruc. 
Tbutwind, by having to pats the interwoven branches of the. thorn hcdgeofi 
•mall indoture, is not able to resume its former violent current belbre il Lii-eonnei 
SKiin broken and divided by another of the same fences. In summer, wiwa 
much hot and diy weather prevails, the hedges shade olf the sun and wind, so ii 
iQ prt vcr.t the moisture left by showers and dews from exlwlation; of consequence 
vegctaiton is more encouraged than where the ground is more paiclicd. 

The brred of Etock has not yet been much attended to in this n>.'ighbi)urltaodi 
and though 1 lutfe long wished to improve my own breed of beasts, otbei busln»i 
J»as prevented ate from taking that pains ateess,iry for accomplishing to dvtirabl* 
'''•■;■.;.-• ■.■,,. a purpose. 
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J purpose. The short horned Yorkshire Holderncjs cotv i% (lie most e^tecmeJ ' 
here, both for milking and fattening. Perhaps Mr. Tiiniell of Stokeham has 
appi cd himself more to the breeding of beasts, tlian any person in :hi» part of the- 
county. As to sheep, having myself been so little conversant with theoi, I must 
befj leave to refer j'oii to others better informed. - i 

1 uni sorry I caiinoi give yon so much intelligence upon the dairy as I wlih to 
have done, not. having had sudicient early notice of the inquiry, as it would . 
re<]uirc a ilue observation for some years, to come at the produftion of a dairy 
farm, people not being in the habit of either keeping clear accounts or burthcning' 
their niemr-ries with tlie profits or losses incident thereto. At Fledbrc thir 
farms are not very large, perhaps fi\>m eighty to one hundred nnd fifty acres 
in a farm ; the principal occcupation is confined to the dairy, though sonrie cf 
thfm feed very good bullocks thereon. The most correft account I can make 
out, re5peding the production of cheese is, that one cow will produce about vhree 
hundred pounils weight of cheese, upon an average, during the summer season. 

Calves are much better fed upon linseed pottage mixed with new milk, in the 
proportion of one third of good mucilage to two*thirds milk ; they thrive much 
better, rest a great deal, :itM\ the voal is generally finer ; at least the butchers who 
purchase mine thus fed, tell me so. I have also bred calves in the same manner, 
only with this difference, when three weeks old, we give them old milk inntead 
cf new, and the same quantity of the linseed, vir. one-third. The linseed is put ^ 
into cold water, atid heated over a slow fire (one pint to two gallons) for two 
or three hours, scarcely suffered to boil, then passed through a hair s.eve. . 
Warming the linseed saves the trouble of warming the milk. 

Having been much employed as surveyor nnd commissioner for inclosjres, . 
you may expei5t nmch informaticm pn that subject. The improvements are as 
virions ns tiie circumstances under which we find the lordships to be inclosed; 
the liilfcrence proceeds from the disproportion of their soii, quantity of commons, 
goodness of, or impracticability of making good roads without an enormous 
expence, contiguity to markets, &c. 

A lordj.liip chiefly consisting of good sand land, with extensive commons be- 
longing thereto, may be said to be the most capable of improvement ; a clay one, 
With a great quantity of common, the next ; and a clay one, with scarcely any open • 
Common, the least of all ; though even the worst, upon an avern^:e, will increase 
abort oni-fourtli in value, after dcduftion of all expences attending the inclosure, 
ivhile some lordships, under the first descri]>tion, in a few years have more than 
doubled tlieir value before inclosure. 

We have lands in this neighbourhood, which, I am cert;)in, might beconnderably 
improvrdhy w.UcTing, provided »:he praClice was introduced so that the labourers 
i:i.'d servants conld be instructed in cutting the carriers; but unless a person was 
conMantly atttndaut he would not have the work done properly. 1 hofe, by • 
inenns of the Hoard of Agricultttre, and their eommunications, that practice, as 
well ar 01 her useful ones, uill be mnde general, 

"i ou vsill readily observe, from the irregular and detached way in which I have 
placed my observations, that I have not had time to arrange them properlj ; but 

have 
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liave put tl:€m down as they occurred to my mind; (his I kno'A* your 
•will readily excuse, provided only one hint may prove serviceabfc (o 
^eavours; and be assured, should the least benefit be derived tVom nn 
nicadoii I have the honour to transmir, I shall receive »mp!e grntificatioi 
the means of throwing a mite into the treasury. 

Should this or any other of my feeble efforts entitle rne to the honour ( 
correspondence, I will take the liberty of giving such o«:c2sion2l hint?; a:» 
after present themselves, leaving the approbation or rejedion wholly ar 
the superior judgment of yourself and the Board to determine. 

And am. Sir, 
Your very obedient humWe servant, 
. 2XrrXtoir,/Vfr. $,1794. WILLIAM CALV 

P. S. I am greatly obliged to your kindness by the perusal of M 
ton's survey* it being a most excellent one iu my opinion, as ic has » 
iiiucb amusement; the remarks seera made with precision, judgmeii 
partiality. 
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X.2TTER FROM GEORGE KEVILE, ESCJ. TO SIR RICHARD SUTT( 

FEB. 1ST, 1794. 
SIR9 

IN compliance with the desire you expressed when you took a v 
place with Mr. Lowe, that I would give you Fome more particular i 
concerning my improvements and tnanagemcnt, I have toaccquaint ; 
have taken from the best sort of common ling moorland, al)out 700 
iCvided it into five small farms, and built brick houses and necessary con 
2ind tiled them, all upon plain useful plans. These farms are dividcc 
fences, and many of the inclosures by birch; both grow extremely 
lurch fences, for the most part, are strong, and ready to plash in four 
planting ; and by twigging them for besoms, pay something more than t 
at each plashing. Tliey shoot very freely the first year after plashing 
about the height of the bed^e, and very soon make a stronp; fence, 'i 
the poor land U vtry thin skinned, not having above four inches of to! 
t»tfore you come in general to a yelioWf and too often a sharp white s 
laud is the best where the yellow prevails, bei^g stronger^ and not wicl: 
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mixture of clay in it. We plough this, and keep all our manure at much upo 
tiie surface as possible. Paring arid burning is never eligible^ but alvrayt bad ms 
nDgcincnt, except where the land is first taken up from the. roughi viz. when fu 
of stalky old ling or gorse. Under these circumstances it cannot otherwise t 
brought into management in any moderate time, or at any moderate expence. Tt 
ecpence of paring, is from ten to twelve shillings per acre ; burning, from fot 
to six shillings ; stubbing, more or less, according to the work/ This managemen 
or rather mode of taking up land, secures a good crop of turnips ; and the layi 
for sheep always good. The course of tillage is for the most part, as in forest land 
turnips, wheat, rye, pease, (grey rouncivals cliieily) barley on some pirts; oats, ler 
tilf, and vetches, grow very well with good msaiagement^ the whole art ofwhic 
consistnj (supposing the land judiciously worked and cropped) in kc*eping it frei 
a:)d fresh, viz. never to crop it much in tillage, or continue it long in seeds. A 
d<)on as the land can be spared, when the seeds begin to decline, itshouldbeploughe 
L up again in the swarth, for pease, oats, or skegs, then manure well for turnipj 
then lay down with proper seeds; whilst the land is in good heart, with a crop < 
barley, or winter corn, if the turnips can be eat oflTin tirae for the purpose. Ry 
grass has its use upon this land, mixt with white clover, trefci!, red clover, an 
ferennial red clover, commonly known by the name of cow*gra;ss, or in som 
ether counties, red honey-suckle. Having no meadow land .upon this sort < 
f«inn, I am reduced to mow the first year always, but never afterwards, pastui 
iiig it till again converted into tillage, with sheep. There is necessarily a varis 
tion from this system, according to circumstances and seasons. I rai!:e heaven an< 
eirth, to make manure; but as very little clay, of any quality, is to be met wit! 
upon this sort of land, I have but tew opportunities of making any large or sul 
£cient quantity for the improvement of it. We u$e lime TKnottingley is by far th 
best) and to advantage, when mixed with good dung. A chaldron, with ten load 
cf manure, is more, in general, than we can get for an acre. Lime by itself o 
on this sort of land is little used, except on fresh land. I mow ling, rushes fror 
other lands, which I bring to bed with and tread down, and even pare waste Ian 
ii] lanes, to make compost with ditch stuff, fern, lime, rushes, dead gorse, &c. — 
liy this management you may judge how I am straitened in the article of manun 
Having two dove cotes, I use about ten chaldrons of dove manure avery yeai 
'either on turnip land, or winter coin, with advantage. Siicklcback manure exceed 
all other that I nave ever tried, as a present or lasting manure; but alas-! I have no 
been able to get any for these last ten years : I used it then in tillage, and its effect i 
visible to this day. JVbaU blubber is tube procured from Hull, but the price aske< 
is discouraging. 

Of sbcep 1 have two sorts, the one which I call my upland sort, of the Lincoln 
«!iire pasture breed. The hogs, run about three to the tod of twenty* eight pounds 
tjie ewes, five or six. • • - 

As to my lowland Jloci, I begun to breed from the Weighton, Yorkshire Lime 
stone sheep, which was a small, compa<6t, short wooled, hardy sort, and suited ex 
tremely well ; but for many years 1 have crossed with the shortest w*ooled fores 
sort. 1 liave now a flock of Scotch sheep, with black noses and f(«t. They ar 
very hardy, and very round and compact in their make, and short wooled; thes^ 
luve been crossed by an excellent short wooled forester, and my lamb bogs are a 
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As to the uses ofhtrcb. My birch U felling from November to the beginning 
of March, though the sooner the better, as it is very early in its sap in tb« 
spring, bleeding exceedingly if not cut before March. I iir^t let the twigging to 
the besommakersatso much per bottle (or bundle), measuring four feet in the 
girth. 1 he twiggcr lets the bottles lie till March, then takes themaivay andstacks 
them like corn, and thatches them. They must, however, be tolerably dry be* 
fore stacking, as otherwise they would be apt to heat and mould in the stack. The*. 
bcsommakers suit their own convenience as to che time of working up the twigs» ' 
generally beginning the latter end of the year,, as soon as they become properly 
dry and seasoned for use. The making up is winter employment generally. 1 thea 
cut out the shafts or staves, which I sell by the thousand or hundred. The tree 
thus dismembered I sell to the brushmakers, which is converted int:o brash heads^ 
painters' brush handles, bannisters, spindles, distaffs, &c. and short pieces are 
worked up by clogmakers and shoe heel cutters, &c. I sell these poles by the 
score, or by the groce of the articles they are converted to. In the last case thev 

' are cut up in the rough before they are carried from the woods* The refuse is kidcK 
ed up for the bakers and family use; the nogging ends unconverted, are brought 

' into my own yard and burnt as coal, making the quickest and best burning fire pos* 
sible, and the pleasantest, never sparkling or flying in the least. I used to raise 
a great quantity from seed. In this case I used to pare and burn a piece of mjr 
worst land, on which I sowed turnips, eat them off early, and ploughed the ground 
immediately, and harrowed it well. By this means the land was immediately in 
order for the seed, which I harrowed well in any time before the printer, which I 
prefer, as the plants will grow the sooner and make greater progress by coming 
out of the ground earlier than if this business was delayed till the spring. Thejr 
will grow in great abundance sown broad-cait like cornr and be a tiursery for 
years,leaving a sufficient quantity for a plantation at last. The seed may be ewly 
taken from bearing trees, by cutting the brancities before it is quite ripe in August^ 
and may be threshed out with a flail ascorn,as lioon as the branches dry a little. By 
this means I can, in the course of a few hours, get as much seed a.*: would sow an 
acre or two of land, at the rate of two strikes or bushels to the acre. 1 raise few 
In this way now, as I can furnish myself with seedling planes at one shillmg per 
1000, for taking up and planting the same at three shillings per ditto. These are 
taken up with small balls of earth, as are the Scotch jfirs, which I jj^ow and plant 
out in this way, at four and five shillings, including the expenos of taking up. 
These plants (whenever 1 plant them) do not seem to be sensible «>f their removal, 

. and are carried with my own teams to the phmting ground at no expence worth 
mentioning. The size of the Scotch fir then caken up, are from two to three and 
four feet high, and 1 do not lose one in a thousand, except by some accident. I 
have forgot to say that I make rails of my bircb, tray, and g:ue l>;irs, first shaving 
off the bark. The rails frequentiy are used to get up a seconj quick hedge 00 my 
had land, so well do they wear ; ;2nd I prefer them, fcr this purpose, to any o*k or 
ahs sapling rails whatever. They make very light and useful bars fur inward 
gates for farmers, ai.d with oak heads will lasu many years. 1 have corded a great 
deal of this wood, where it is not kind enough for riving for farming purposes, 
4tnd it charrs very well.— —As to my nin dar moss Umd, as.yuu urmcd it, I 
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IpEH and inclosed TOWHtHIPS IM TBI CtAY SUT&ICT 
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1 Headon 

Upton 

!■:. Drayton 
andK. Dunbam 
aadN. Ka<;iial] 

A«khiim 

Kast Marlihain 
t ^ Omptoo 


•Weston Oxtan ;-a 
Norman toa 8c GretthorpKncesall 

• Sjtton Caunton 

• Tuxford - KirUingtonioplrt 
Egmantoo Upton 

Laxlon Southwell In part- : 

iNorweir _ ' ..Woodbqreugli . .; 

Kirton. ' ' " '. ',, , ,. .,.i. 




CKCIOSED. . ■ ■ ■ 


FJedborough 

Oisington 

Mjplcbecic 

Winkburn 

Hockerton 


Halloue'hton- Bulcote 
Thurgarton ' Part of Arnold 

Gonalttoa Fzrt «f Calvcitoit; 

Loudham 

Lambley ' ' 



Southwell in pr. Cedling 



* lAClMure* in aiiuilea* . 
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AecovvTt or tub "success or limb as makuhe, in diffeuk 

. . .FARTS OP THB CLAY DISTRICT* NORTH OF TRENT. 
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Jtu CALVERT* of Dtrlton, on t cold cIst toil, has Inid from one to ai fi 

;Bi twenty chaldrons of lime an acre* and found no benefit whatsaever. He use 

* ^e Knotthigley soapy lime from Yorkshire, v/hich is much esteenried. H 

, tried it forseveral years* haying hajl two or three sloop loads. As he informed mc 

: ,Mr« Cartwrightf of Marnhaih* by persisting in it* spoiled a close ditireijf. ^ : 

^1 Mr. Mmgrm^ of KirkUagfOfu om year* on puroose for a trial, limed ]i 

wrUioffton .for aia mistress* and in Ilalani for himself, two chaldrons, bV sixty 

four stffices an acrj^ some of Kewark and some of forest lime ; and in anct^cr pin 

aolime* ooa summer fallow red clayev loam* He dressed all wlthdun^^at tin 

tame time. He saw no diflTerence in' the crop ; tut where he laid tlie he;ipt ol 

liiiie*; nothing has grown since. His own land has never come iibout dnce thu 

time* He apprehends many are dramrn Into lime by example only. If oPany srt. 

•^vic^ it is to lighten ; but good fresh soil laid on is much better. 

. i |lr» Brocksop* of Kirklmgton* tananures bis fallows with tea losids of I'lun;, and 

J^ quarters of lime* with good success. On his first coming, he i: med a piecf of 

^'land with eight quarters of lime an acre without dung (laying onl]^ a verj' little oo 

the worst parts}* and sowed part wheat* part barloy and clover. Tlie barley va$ 

rtimidi better than on two lands which were left unlimed. The next year the bear<f» 

irbjdi followed the whea^ were a foot longer than where unlimed, and the clorer 

lemawkablygood. ' 

^ Limeis likewise used with good eflTeft in Halloughton, Ilockerton, and mmj 

. , other places; but from the above instance* the biinefit of it does not si!cm iok 

^fidly established in days.—- -Vid. Mr. Green's Obserirations, Appendix, Xo.XT. 

. About midsummer Mr. Cooke of Easthorpe in the parish of Sindwcll, puts ten 

j^arters of lime upon an acre; he is sure it answers, by keeping the strong clay 

V light* andean work it almost any time after the first ploughing. He hath tried k 

;' upon hazel land* but thinks it of most use upon clay. An experiment was nuie 

in a chiv dose* part without any manure at all* the rest limed; the lime brought 

^nuch the best croj^. He isof opinion that the lime is of full as much use the^e* 

I cond year after it is laid on, as the first* and of service even the third. In ^fo^ 

.ton Field* it is customary either to lime the land and fold the sheep upon it, or use 

manure. Cooke saith there are much the best crops where liming and folding are 

.praAised. He can distinguish the difierence a great way otT. The Newark line 

I much the strongest. He hath used both. 

. Mr. Cooke comes from Long Eaton* in Derbyshire* where they lime botbiarJ 
if^^^clay ; tod hr thinks it answers about equally* ' 
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ItXOKS BY-MR. CREEK, OF BAKKWOOD FARMt XM 

OS FARING AKO BUKKXKO9 &C» . 



nner of cultivating my landit Thurgarton, when I entered upon it in« 
Ifor two or three years after, was different from tliat in which it had beea * 
fore. Parinfi; and burning had been the usual befpnning, then two crops ^ 
&c. which I had reason to think injured the land much. I began upon - 
ip grass land to sow beans and pease, then wheats but not finding the 
p answer, was obliged to try some other method. I was not willing to 
the mode of paring, as, it being woodland cold land, it is, in my opi* 
ning the best part of the land, which is as far as the grass roots go, and . 
the quantity of the soil ; and after the two first years, I believe the qua**- 
t being desirous to try some experiment first, I pared a small piece of ' 
Acid, and adjoining to it ploughed up a small piece of grass land, and .. 
th with turnips ; bat as the burnt dust was manure for the present crop^ 
t in fairness the grass ploughed ought to have some, and laid on a . 
juantity, as about eight common cartloads an* acre; but the grass land . 
;hed only once before sowing (which I found to bean error in me.) The 
p was not so good as upon tne pared land ; but having the spring follow- • 

both parts with barley, the grass land ploughed brought the best crop^ . 
ere the following crops till laid down with seeds. In the seed pasture I 
ifTerence. Secondly, In another field I ploughed a piece of land at the • 

of winter, by way of winter fallowing; and in the spring broke it to . 

the best manner! could, laying about the same quantity of dung as- 
ntioned. Though Jn this method I found the hind full of turf sods, I . 
ink or find it the worse for it. In the center of the land was a part of . 
ouch stronger and rougher grass upon it. I pared that part and burned ^ 
wed all the olot of land with rape seed for fattening sheep ; but upon the - 
llowed I had much the best crop of rape, and it had likewise the best 
rain afterwardb^ which convinces me that it is better not to burn the sod 
h sort of land. By ploughing it ^s before-mentioned, I find the sod or 
ure for that land. The expence of paring and burning at a low price . 
^fifteen shillings p«er acre; and if I had not dung from my farm yard, 
injuring or robbing other parts of my agriculture, lime will do, which I . 

and found to answer, lay ing so small a quantity as forty-eight strikes ao 



( xo8 ) 

acre, inttead of the dung before-m«ntioncd, and treating the land In th..* same 
manner; and after the rape taking a barley crop, then an oat crop, a^te^\^'2rJs a 
fallowi with rape or turnips; then sowing barley with seeds in this proport o;., 
red clover, 81b. white, ditto ; one bushel and a half of hay-sccds, with a liiilerye.' 
grass. This produces a pasture much to my satisfa<5kion ; and by pastuiin;; the 
said land for three years, 1 find it in a much improved state. Instead of fal owln'» 
vrhen broke up ag:iin, lam quite satisfied it will answer for wheat to be sowed 
on the seed ground after lying the three years. I have made the trial, and found it 
to answer. • .After the wheat I would sov/ oats, then fallow for rape as luail, and 
feed down ^s before.* By this mode of management I find the land I occupy, 
which is woodland land,* and nine years ago in a reduced state, to be mu:h I.ti. 




..• • sgo* 

; ' I add some observations which occurred to me on reading the Survey cf Mid 
* Lothian, applying them to this county. 

Page 48. As it is mentioned that in ground newly brought intotiljajejlimehzi 

' • the greatest power; my opinion is the same: but if it do not become an nssisuV.j 

manure upon old tillagei by seeding that old tillage for a few years, as P"s:ur2-e, 

when taken iip again, I believe the lime then to become of use. Arable lands, in 

» ' general, are kept coo long on the plough, and too little use made of seeds. \i 

r.; .' jpraflised the contrary way, I believe it would be found .^a improvement. . 

Page ditto. Compost lime, road soil, &c. being mentioned as useful, iJiougii 
••' not a powerful manure; I believe the same: but if more practised in tlijsour 
' country, it would be found very useful to meadow land. It is very proper in 
*« that compost to mix a part of ^ung. , : 

Page ditto. Farm-yard dung I think, to be properly ordered ; the shortcut ti.T.e 

"* • it' should lie after being turned in the yard, should be six weeks. N. B. In the 

winter^ tbeduiig that comes. from horses should be regularly mlxt with the durg 

that is made by other cattle, which promotes a greater fermentation than if it wis 

not mixt. Taking dung from the stables. by servants in barrows, and turning it 

' "dowain heaps upon the dung-hilV without spreading it with a fork, is an err pr too 

** ' ■ much pra£lis(»d b}' the servant, and too little noticed by the master. 

r " Page 55. In tillage great improvements may be made, by reducing: the breadth 

' • of the lands, whicWbeing from thirty-six to forty-eight feet wide, and chv:ttd 
10 the center three feet* in siich aform, no arable land can be worked to its best 
advantage; the lidges, at. some periods, being over dry, and at othes the 

• * furrows over-wet. It appears also an improvement, at the time of ploiifhing. 

to make the furrow l>ecome the crown, and crown the furrow, alternately. I 

have inyself cried the experiment upon woodland clay soil, and found it to an* 

fwer: I wisb it was more praAised, I think it would be an improvement upca 

ooostsorti of soil^— — N. B. Upon dry sand soil there is bo occasion. It may ^ 

Mid 

to 

^ A blackish loam with mixture of uikl. 
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s.iid this mode mny Tiot suit a damp soil ; but as tlic breadth is mentioned to be 
such rs to niit to be sowed at one cast upon a. land, a single hand cast upon a 
land i'lunoc be sowe'l re;^ubr ; but the same Und should be sowed by double hand, 
btit with the snm*' quantity as the one hand would have done,, which places the 
corn rrioi'! n -^ular, and likewise prevents it from falling into the hollow furrows, 
\chjch is too aiuch the custom in sowing, and appears to me an error ; for as there 
is less soil in the furrow, consequently there should be less leed there: and upon 
mo'st so 1 .r is but reducing the breadth to such a lize of lands as may suit the 
jnoistncfrA /^ die soil. I tliink that the best means to keep it dry is, that the coMer 
the soil tUv l^ss the lands should be; and after the seed i$ sowed, I would have 
every fiTiow, cleaned out by the plough very carefully » and I think b}' that me* 
thodthe lar.d would be found in better state than tobeput intolnrgeand highlands 
to dry, Ai'ter a wet winter, high binds arc supposed to be firmer and ready ear* 
lifr for Seed ; but if the low parts of large lands are readier for seed in the spring, 
consequently the small lands may be nearly as ready ; for to have large and h*gh 
lands upon wet soil, ridge and furrow in equal order, I thhik an impossibility. I 
should give my opinion to have small lands to be the best; but the moister the 
soil t[ic shorter the lands should be, with proper drainage at the ends ; and if not 
sufficient, a few under-drains should be made. 

Page 6i. Mention is made, that wheat is very seldom sowed after ^barley, be- 
cause it is attended with ill elFefls; for however well it may look m the 
spring, it falls off .very much before it comes to the s'xkle. I have tried it in 
I<}aitingham$hire, which answered as ill as here mentioned. It looked well till got 
Into ear, and instead of filling forward to make a good crop, of which, at that time, 
St had all the appearance, it dried up at the root, and! wasted away, so as to be of 
tery little value^^^ I believe it to be a received opinion with many fanners^ that it 
faanerror to sow wheat after barley: I myself am convinced of ic. 

P'igc 82. As it is observed, there is a want of spring keeping l>etwixt t&e en3 
of tut nip-keeping and the succession of seeds, which come one month soonerthaa 
the other grass; I cannot say how the seeds are treated in that country; but can 
say the less they are eat, the earlier they will be upon all sorts of soil that they are 
rofved upon. To have seeds in the forwardest perfeflion, they should not be eat 
«t all after the harvest crop is taken, except a little time after harvest, if the 
^'routid be di y ; and as soon as wet comes;, or winter approaches, should be entirely 
cleared of stock for the wmttr season. If it is convenient to the occupier of that 
kr.dto lay a part of dung upon the seeds, while lying dormant, it would be of 
infinite use, and likewise forward the seeds in the spring. It is to be considered, 
'itiat rn the North of Scotland, they are much colder than we are in Nottingham* 
ihire ; but in this county Thave tried the above-mentioued upon very cold wood- 
laud soil, and frequently have had the succession of seedi* immediately to follow 
Ihe winter-keeping. 1 have reason to think the.bacliw^rder the laud, the less the 
lepds should be eat ; and upon very late laiid^ .1' tbicJc ihould not be eat at all till 
in the spring pasturage. 
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^VjiEN I lull llie plesiurc of ipcnJinj a few Iiours with you at Clumber, ycu 

— <Ie(irt(l mr to pmciiie you an ■ccouiit of the number of acres planted with hops 

^ij ilii* coiinly, aiitl liJtewisp \\\v expence of their cultivjiuon. According to ihe 

'hviX iufDnnaiiun t imi (;ct, there is about 1100 acres of hup ground. It consists 

*f Uiiferent kinds of suil, but chiefly strong cliiy, and bog or black earth. Thii, 

^, fthe Eastern ) part of the county is (irong ciay. Tlte pJautatioiis lierelleiQ val. 

Jf' lic» aud wet laiuls.for the most pari, not very valuable for other purposes, Tiic 

wT- roniition price of first taking up, or converting grass land into hop ground, ij 

^Lw liriy-tliillings per acre; exclusive of set*, planting, and draining, which cost 

7^ about at much more. Poling new ground is the heaviest expence ; it will (if new 

Y' roles are i^tcd) cost at least twenty-hve pounds per acre. The best managers 

^K.,- v^ie set but two poles at each hJU, (and wheie the bind is strong) but two binds 

^^ upon each pole. 

Ijr . The common price of what is provisionally called, " looking after an acreoF 
K bop ground," is fiom forty to forty-five shillings: this work only consists of dig- 
s' ging, pickling, cutting, pohng, twigging, once hilling and hoeing, and po!ei 
m stacking. Good managers add at least two hoeings more, which cost tinlf a croivo 
**^ an acre each. Then there is the diaining every other, or e"ery tliird year, with 
*<, Iresh earth getting, catch poles sharping, carrying in, and setting, with many 
;__ Other little works, which are for ibc most part here done by the day. The men's 
'w;igcs are fourteen pence from Micluelmas to May-day, and eighteen pence from 
Ihence, to Michaeimjs again. It is to be observed, tlut the 'hopman lias (lie gnts 
that growi on the drains, with the broken pole ends, and often the binds. Upon 



lakine an average of the expence of labourage of my hop grounds for four y. 

1 Sim it cott me four pounds per acre, for the working (>art only. The 

manure, rent, and lithe, ^out nine pounds ten shillings )>er acre ; which br 



cott me four pounds per acre, for the working (>art only. 7'he poles, 

rent, and lithe, ^out nine pounds ten shillings |)er acre ; which brings 3 

certain expence of thirteen pounda ten thiUingt per acre, if tliere is not a hop 



The crops in this country, !n the best yean, are very small, compared with the 
KtDtiili plantations,, and do not in the very best of years average eight hundred 
Weight per acre; owing I apprehend more to the number of small planters, wli9 
have neither knowledge or purse necessary to this intricate and expensive cul- 
ture, tban the badness of the land. ' With respea to manures, the great diihculty 
la tbt management of this plant, is to' procure hops of a large size. The bindii 
' casilyrerecoby theuicof rags, but they, if not properly iistfd, will -make the hops 
— I apprehend the bett w^ of ui^g ttiem, to prevent that evil, is not to 



easily I 
«nau. 
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ay more than eight hundred weight per acre, mirccd with three or four cart load 
f good virgin earth, of a light black soil, or strong land. This composition to fa 
i2de at least six months before laying pn, and turned two or three times, tbei 
aid upon the hills after the tying before Midsummer. 

I have used the scrapings and parings of oil lesither, instead of rags mixed a 
bove, and have found them excellent manure. 

Malt caulm I have Iikewise'used,:and think it a good manure, and particul^lrl 
0, where land is subjeA to tlic small snail or slug,, which eat the young bind o 
Is first appearance; for it sticks so fast to their slimy bodies, that they cannc 
reep over it to the bind. Where land is subject to grow small hoj>s, I am we 

tisficd the best method, (where it can be got even at a very high rate) is to di 

, in winter,, from twenty-five to thirty cartloads of good dung, and if it is.nc 

uite so rotten as to cut with a spade, I think it in the better for strong land. ] 
his method, with good drainage, atid keeping the land clean from all kinds < 

eeds, has not the tfftA of making the hops a good size, I should apprehend th 
and is either not congenial to'the growth of this plants or otherwise has bee 
planted too long, and wants laying down to rest. 

The worst evil that attends the culture of hops, is the smitt, which nobod 
seems properly to understand, and for which no effectual remedy has ever yi 
been found out ;' neither do I think it would tend to the profit of the planter 
whatever it might do to the public at large, to have such a remed}', as either noi 
than half the'land must be laid down, or hopswould want a market. 

I am afraid these few observations, from their being well known to everyobsej 
vant and practical hop-pfanter, will not be worth your acceptance ; but if*! cati I 
of service to you In any future inquiries upon this» or any other business, I tha 
alwa}'s be happy to give such assistance as-my small experience and abilitieaenab 
me to give» and am' with the greatest respeC^ . ' 

Sir, •'.'•'♦ c ! '» .••• 

Your niost obedient 
, • . • humble Servant, 

MARTIN BOWEE 
70 Sir Richard^uttoni BarU ' 
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Bev«KOtc* 

Nickhagh Bush 

Aaltham Wood 

WliMtley, &c. &e. 

Ossington Woods 

Wellow Pirk, Uc. 4c 

LcxingtoD or X.cxton, ftc. fte. 



XMr^hta fliprfaigi 
Barto* 



belonging to 
Anthony U.Eyrt,Ciq. about 

all spring woods, Mme It twelve or 
thirteen, (omo at *ighteen yean. Pay 
' about lol. an acre when cut. A good 
deal of Mb aaU.'oak. Seme standardt 
/ for timber,' u 
'Aih Plantations ... 
' , cut once iofourteea or fifteen yeari, 
' paying: j(^. an ycr*. 
Ifr* Shnptoa'a ; - - - . - . 
not many poles.; 
,;£arl of Bute's - - - - . 
some timbefi^boue.iooo pedes anacre* 
lol. an acre. 
Dukeomewc^iUe'a - ' • about 
■prune for hop poles^ not joo per acre. 
Duke of Newcastle's ... 
Ditto . . _ - 

Robert Sutton, Esq. 
LordMiddleton'Sf vide No. 
J^ Denison, Esq. vide No. about 

Hon. R. Isoraley Savile. vide No. X. 
Charier Pierrepont, Esq. No. X. 
; Prebend of SoatbweU 
sprung 
£arl Howe's, , - 

Other Pfoprietort, 

vide No. XVU. fb.) 
F.W. Edg^ Esq. Mr. Broughton, Mr. 

Wright, and Miss Sriggt 
Sari of Chesterfield 
timber oA, sprung once in eighteen 
yeaii, chiefly Bascrand thorn, timber 
Mk and vb much decicsMd. 
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|»th:iw Wootf 
iiiikbuiu Wood* 



iiilinfften Wood* 
IvcrbamPafl:'' 
Lmb Woftd»' ' 



■itrthaU Uilli 
Bevcrcotct, See, 



betorg'ng t« Acieu 

Brought forward 36{i 

EnrI of ChestcrfieldX vide No.XV]I.(c)47 

\V. Pegge Biirnellt Eiq. - 400 

sprun;; once in twenty yean, pays at 
I ^ least fifleen ihillinj;! per acre yearly.. ., ,, 
Formerly much noglefted, now the" "''■ 
vacancic* are filling up with ath. 

Mr*. Wlicihain - about 100 

small timber for fleska, &e. Sprung 
about every fourti:en or fifteen yean. 
Fiiiepolestnotmauy oak«; worthabout '■- >■ 
sixteen shillings an acre, annually. 

0, Sutton, Esq. (including thirty new 
planted) loe - - 

Sprung in Hftcen or tixteen yeart ; in 
the \vhoIc about iJxlccn tliillingi per 
acre. Good young oak and ath. 

Atchbiihop of Yort'e - - 4S 

oak trees few of tbem timber, ash for 
poles, und bruxhwood. -^ 

SirR. Sutton, under Southwell prebend 
of Hallougliton, formerly much se- "' 

glefled 4J ■ 

£>mall oaks from <too!i ; now bringing 
into regular springs ; vac^acies fiUiog 
with ash 

Mrs. Sherbrooke's . - - ■' 

ilJ planted J' "' 

Mr. L,owe'& new plintation • 43 

ten or twelve acres of Huntingdoathlre 
willows, the rett oak, ash, &c. The 
willows answer by far the best. 

Mr. Pierrepont's ' - - lOO ■ 

open wood in Tbomey Wood Cbac« 
now allotted. 

I>iikt of iievr(Agdt'$ plantations tHclayt Ct 
vide No. X, ■ 




»,No.iXVn. ■(«.) 

'''"': ■ ''OfCniCTON, JANUARY '26, 



I YtfmDAT received the letter you did me the bonoar to write. 
wouM ftmrith you nith an acconnt of the extent and manner of o 
my WMdi^ to auiat Mr: -Lowe in bit lurvcy, which I take the eai 
tunfty ofitatlng. ■* 

Tbay arc nearly fodr hondrcd acrei ath and oak ; aWut twenty acT 
■ ally cut down for hop<polei, round polei, and countr>- uses. Sue) 
•uy-beaded, and not'fikely to improve against another fall, arc felleti 
time. The liaicli and thorni are afterwardi mostly ituMied up, and 
planted in their itead; by wliich mode, with the addition of drain 
partly' these wood* have been very considerably improved. I lasi 
pleated the whole round on this plan, which has taken an immcn(i< 
plama. I have tome yeara planted from eighty to one hundred di 
HMM atitl to punue the aame plan though in a diminiahcd proporcioi 
the yooag pfanta make poles tlie fint fall, but in general iht-y are t 
to bt produnlvt till the second and many di^. Oaka in this soil do 
my girt. bat. arc moatly atnight, lolldt good hearted timber. 

MmvM yea or -Mr; Lowe with for any further particulars, I tliall 
giff«-yoa cvwy-lnfoaiiatioo in ny power. I am, 
. *' - Sir, . 

' *VoturmoK obedient bumble tervant. 
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Bppcrstone Part, - - m8 a o I The whole of the i 

lanor Wone, - - - f o ij cut down once 

.AVMkwood Hill, and Eaitwoo^ 136 o o| years. 

i Xord Howe's, - • 17^349 a ij | m s lo^y upon 

All 
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Mr. Bingtiam's StubbiDs, 
Mr. Barnard's Wood • 
Mr. Smith's, about • • 



^« "• 



x« 



4 o 
2 a 

20. o 



/. 



r 

Woods belonging to other pro* 
prietort in the parish of £p< 
perstone. 



N. B. These woods of Lord Howe's are begun to be filled up with ash« 
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/« Ccdling. 

fPoddcr Coppice, 
Leeson, ditto, 
Ou^cah* ditto, . 
, . . , Park Well, ditto, 

tivatcd. I H^j,,^^ Hju^ j.„^^ 

Pismire Hill, ditto, 
.Old ditto, ' - 

Plains, ■ : , 



A. >. P. 

- ■= -5$ 

.'■•'• »^ ' 20 
61 

- - 65 



^t^ 



3 so 

<>. '5 

I 30 

o IS 

3 »o 

34 a S 

65 3 »o 

$100 



♦ . » / • • • • . 
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a; X. p. 
39* » 3S 



£ast Haw,«— Earl Chesterfield, « 
Marshall Hills,— *C« Pierreponti Esqi 



In LambUyf 
Allotted and cultivated. Coppices, 

In Arnold, ' '•' •'• ' 

Kow in tillage. Coppices, 



A. 



47 ( Allotted, but 
ioo^ Toain in wood. 
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408 o 



50 o 



Acres 854 a 3s 

"^ No. 
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No. XVII. (d,) 



An Account ef ibe Woods, lie. on the Estate of the Ri/bt Honourohk L 
• DLKTON, in tbt County of Nottingham ; communicated by Mr. R 
Gardener to His Lordsbip. 

At WoIIaton, 

Paddock Wood, 

Detached Groupes in the Park. 

Shepherd'8 Wood, 

Broomhill Woodi, 

Addess Wood. • • 

At Aspley, High and Low^ Woods, 
At Trowclt 

Short Wood, 

Lawn's Wood^ 

Grann Wood, - • 

At Little Leek, 

Two woods, one i aj the other4 acres. 
At Broxton, 

Slan^ Wood, • - - 

Cinderhill Wood, sprung:. 
At Ossworth, one small wood, « 

At South Muskham Wood, sprung. 
At Saundby Park Wood, planted upwards 
of twenty yisars, but negle£led, and 
fenced in lo years ago. 
At Caunton, 

Stub Wood, part cut down and replanted, 32 
3nink Wood, cut down and rej^Ianted* 
At Wheatley, 

Wheatly Wood, cut down and replanted, 1$ z 18 

Am AocouMi ^/ Um PlanUMtiom in ibi County of^QTrntcuAht, on ibe 

Lord MiUDLtiov, planted since ibe year 1782. 



ACR. 


R. 


p. 




57 


2 


ir 


timber 


25 








ditto, 


26 


1 


S 


ditto. 


n 





25 


dirto, 


21 





3« 


ditto, 


XI 


r 


4 


ditto^ . 


64 





37 


ditto, 


3S 


I 


10 


ditto, 


12 





'30 


dittOi; 


16 








ditto. 


$6 


f 


6 


ditto, 


n 


3 


37 


ditto. 


4 








ditto. 


III 





33 


ditto» 


20 


a 


36 




^3* 





6 


ditto, 


ii 


3 


J7 





Xittle I.eek Plantations^ 
Jit \yollaton, 

Phntations In the parky 
iirickbill i^lantatious^ 



ACR* a« y« 

• 26 o o T. 

• 10 o o T. 
11 2 25 T. 



I 
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Dovecourt close Plantatioiii &c« • it o . o T. 

Gosf Plautation$t &c, u - *, i- , . • aS , i o T. 
At Trowel, 

5haw's Hill Plantation -> « 4 d o L« 

Grannie Wood New Plantations t • 43 i L« 



•J 



rhe letters at the end refer to the different distriOs : T. Trent Bank ; .L» Lime 
Coal; CL. Clay, norili of Trent. . • * . -;. . " . . 

A. li t. ^ ' 

Langford Plantations, —^Duncombe, l,o o o • ' ^ 

Es^. fine larch, some oak, - J ' 

Ditto, on the moor, chiefly oak, • 4 o .0 - 

Winthorp, Roger Pocklington, Esq. 1 

. ash, elm, fir, pines, larches, beeches, V38 I •{ / ., • 

and some oaks, ^ » • ^ •. « 

Baldertoii, to ditto, ' • - - 4-0-0 ,V '.•. T ..•% 



Carlton on Trent, Joseph Pocklington, 7 . , -^ 

Esq. oaks, - - . j'* ® ^ 

Ditto, firs, ash, elm, &c. ••430 

North Muskham, to ditto, • •600. ..^«.^« .. 

Firs^ Wey ^^)uth pine, spruce, larch, &c« ... 
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LIST OF WOODS IK THE LIMESTONB AND COAX DXSTJLXCT* 

. . « * 

Cuckney, &c* Earl Bathurst's, vide page 2, , . 196 .3 «ir 

Wttrsop, &c. J. O. Knight, Esq. vide page j, ij '3 * o 

William's Wood, Chapter of Southwell, - •. 41 o . o 
Greasley Woods, Lord Viscount Melbourne, / • att; o o 
Sclscon Wood,' Ditto, • - •<.. • laoo 

These two last are timber woods of good oaks, some 
stubbed, none fresn planted ; no ash. . « 

Nuthall, Honourable Henry Jedley, sia x 3$ 

WatuaU, — — Roulston, Esq. • 83 a aS 

Acrct 916 o 34 
<i N. B. Lori 



t 
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K.B. lord&thnnt and Mr. Knight'i i>ood>, and that »r ike Chipltr of Sooth. 
wdL (taodillK juat in tlie divlaion of ibe Sand aiid Limestone, and most of then 
•anakiof of botb, I bare Ibought it bttter to pot tlwm iKit all toseUur, Hun 
nlit tbtn isto tbe several distiida. 



.,„■ ,.;:!, 



rtrttculan^ltr.ftmiitTCx't ITrndi. 



-'Thorp Wood> . 
Hill Hole, 
Surib Wood, 
Leybill Wood^ 
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^ Jtemutt rf Wtoi Zmdi'bei6mgfnt to the Xigbt BoHoitrabU Earl Batucbst, a. 
tb€ Cmatyi^ifQtU«gi>am. 



Wood's NuMti 



QEiliiy. 



ElkileyHilJ. ' 
Forett Head, 
Church PUDtation* 
Mill Hill. 
Deadman'* Cnvt, 



r.\ CUCKNtY TOWNSHIP. 

6 1 Planted with Hcs, bcecti, ash, and birch. ' 
37 I Planted with firs and birch. 
36 Planted with £rs, oaks, bi^ech, and sldtn. 

6 I Planted with firs, oaks, beecli, and biicb. 
o j 13 I Spriag-ivood 2nd fine oak timber. 



X.ANCWITH TOWKSHIP. 



Xai^wiA Pbattdon, 
Xadjr'cGim. 



ly I Spring wood and fine oak timber. 

Planted with oaks, firs, bifech, asb, and 
'3 I lundiy ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Oak, elm, t*h, and lime timber, and 
3** . pluiUd with a», ash, &c. 
13 I Spling-vood and-fiue oak timber. 
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(bUowingare the accounts of Mr. KniGHt^swood at Waesof in this 



• * % 



. I 



.»'• 



Fxtent. 



Springi ' 7S Acn, A sprinj; wood» with line growing oaSci« under* 

wood, as hop poles, ice. 
ibbin j7 ditto A spring wood as above, but the oaks not to 

thriving, 
26 do. A spring wood» much as last. 
Spring • I2i do. A spring wood, with .growing oaks and under* 

' woody as above. 
IWood 7|> do. A spring wood, as above, but the oaks not so 

thriving. 
rrRoughWood af do. A spring wood, much the same as lasU 



:(M9 m this Couniy T : 

8 ACRES. A spring wood, with fine growing oaks, under* : 

wood, as hop poles, &c. 
8 ACRES. A spring ^nd timber v/ood, with very fine grow* 

ing oak^ &c. . What I mean by timber, some 
part of this wood is rather strong growing 
oaks, and thick upon the ground. 

\Kr2r, mar XirtoHt in tbis County: 

fpring^ 4 acres. A spring wood, with fine growing oakii u&der« 

wood, 8cc. ,. 

ierday I delivered your inclosed letter at Mr. Rosiksom's house myself, but • 
not home. I^ Sir, you want any further account or explanation, I shall 
to render you every aervico in my power. And i am. Sir, * 

Your very bumble senrantt 



SAMUEL JACKSON. 



I 






■T.-'.<.} n Sir R. Sutlont BarU 
AOREEABLS to your rtqun^. dw fbliowlng ts tbt itaUment of th* loi) ii 



Co//>Yr Sbrhij, . Hilf nnd* the othtr half lumjr. 

i.«rr/ Stulbint Woodland clay loUt bordering upon limestone. 

CoppkCy Ditto 

JPanmSprii^, Half limestone^ tin other light clay. 

iEMtf^^Bwdt LimcttODc. 

MatAtOrlUuthWMi, Woodland clay. 

■.Tfetffw* 7m4 yAgood«I«ra^ 
Big^ Spring, i . , 

' LortBtttttrsft wo9d, iMlf iu^ s fearth llnutoiit> the other fourth a loimi 
•oU. . ■ . . 



I ' " ;' 0»K AMD IircX.O»S TOWKIHIP.IM TKt VALE OP BEtWIK. 



-'i ' ZUton . Xlton 

' -"^ ' Stntg^etlwrp- • - ' . VInouUoa ^h 

• ' '■ " ■' ' S^ a«.t 1 / Kii'fcgh f oil '""»»'«• 

(MrtoB KllTbiton J 
ThUqr 
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Syerston 

Flintham 

Sibthorp 

Shelton 

Cotham 

Hawksworth 

Sbelston 



CPEK. 



Plumptrec 
Widmerpool 



VNXKCLOSED WXTHZK aO YEAltS. 



•'•' .'. *.': 



., Tborston 
Carcoulston 
Newton Old Wark 
^ Bingham 
^^" Scarringtou • ^^■ 
N Whatton 
KneAoD. 



AsIacktOD 

Orston 

Cropwell Butter 

Hickling 

Stanton . 

Granby and Suttoii 



• * » 
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KOTTZKCUAMSHIRE WOULDS. 



» V, * 



Wysall 
Cliptton 






■ f. 



IHCLOSSD. 






Stanton 

Willoughby, in hand 
pverBrou^hton. 



NormantODi with some wouldi* 
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FOR THE ROT IK SHEEP. 



Take five quarts of boiling water» pour it upon a handfnl of rue chopped 
small, and covrer down tiie tea thus made for tea or twelve hours. Then strain it 
off and add tiiereto as much salt as will make it swim an egg new laid. Add to it 
a lump of bole armoniack as big as a pullet's egg, and double that quantity of 
chalkiboth well pounded before they arc mixed with the tea; when well incorpo* 
rated add half a pound of flour of brimstone. The whole well mixed, is a suffix 
cicnt drink for a score of large pasture sheep. To each sheep, after fasting four or 
five hours, give half a pint of the mixture in a small horn in three horns full^ let- 
ting it rest, to take breath and cough, a minute between each, for want of which 
many have been killed in the operation. Three drinks have been given in various 
years in the months of September and OAober., at the distance of a week betweca 
each drink, with great success, not only to prevent but to cure the rot in sheep. 

. WhUst 
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Whilst one person is administering the inedicinei another should be employee 
stirring the ingredients well together. : : ' 

X. B. The sheep should be kept fasting two hours after the medicine. It i^ 
viieabletfaat the p«srson who roixesup t^>e ingredients, as well as he tha( ctirst 
togetlier, should use a large wooden spoon^ iesthy using his bands too freely, 
. cbropouod should Uke off the skin. ' • '^ ^ 

:.:.!'•*:■ 1 .»'■•'• ' -anothep: HEc.fc'ipt. ''" ; ' 



. -i » . v * . . : '- J ■•» 



Two ounces diapentct in a quart of brsindy for twenty sheep, given as a pro 
« tive, three tinies» at Muchaeimas, Christmas, aqd Cap^^'emas. . 

'•:■ • 1 . . . ... 

FOR TUr. WATER. 

To prevent sheep from dropping of the water, take one pound of tobacco, 
boil it in seven quarts of water one hour. Then put to it four ounces of saltj 
one ounce of black pepper and two ounces of spirits of turpentine. Two sf 

. fuls of this mixture are given to Uie Iambs about a month after they are taken 
the ewe, and two more spoonfuls about 9 month after -the first. Great care 

. be taken to shake it well together, before it is given, otherwise tbe turpentiiu 

: swim on the lop. 



t 
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ON OTHE CULTIVATXOK OF WILLOWS. 



"TTHE following observations relative to the method I make use of, in culti\ 
ivillows on waste moist lands, I flatter myself will not prove unacceptable 
.Board of Agriculture. 1 have found, frcm experience, the advantage of i 
am convinced my country will be benefited, should it be generally adopted. 

I would first advise the laying out the {:round into lauds, like hop lands 
from three to four yurdt wide, with a ditch on each side; three feet wide ; 
top; one foot at the bottom, and two and a half deep. The earth that com< 
of the ditch should be thn>wn on the land. But if there is not full sufficic 
fot the water to get off, the ditch should be deeper and wider, till you have j 
-yard, of earth above the k^el of tbe water. 

As soon as this is done, the ground must be double dug, viz. trenched two i 
*4epth,.4xcept your ground be very.boggy^ which will afford room for the. 
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fo shoot, ;ind will save the fxpence of weedrng/AvTiich otherwise^ musf be fiiciirrej 
in (he first summer after the plants are set ; for if tliey are not kept clear ot* weeds - 
the first 3'ear, the hopes of the planter will certainly bre d«?stniyerf. 

The willow I recommendf as most advantageous (m every accotitii'-^ls the broad-"! 
leaved, rcdhearted Huntingdonshire willow ;. every other species X have tried, Jnd 
find reason to give a decided preference to this. ' 

The sets, or truncheons, must be cut from twenty inches to two feet long: par- 
ticular care should be taken in the cutting, that the bark should not be fridged or 
bruised, or in any other respeft injured ; for in that case the p ant will be weak 
and puny. They sliould be cut, not on a block, but in the hand; obliquely and 
with a vtry sharp bill, or instrument. They must be dibbled into the earth by an 
iron crow, to the depth of fourteen or twenty inches, so that not more than six, 
or less than four appear above. If the truncheon should not fill the hole, the earth 
must be trampled close round it, in order that the air may be excluded. Care must 
betaken that the plant be set as the pole-grows. The cuttings should be from poles 
of about three years growth. Maiden poles are the best, they should be set iha-e ^ 

foot asunder in the quincunx form, as thus 

# • • #*■'#' *■ 

Those truncheons will shoot out many branches, two or tlirec of which will grow ' 
to poles if the land is good ; if not, only one. Those poles I have sold at eight 
yeiirs growth, for 214I. per acre, neat money; the kids or brushwood pay 
lor the telling. Had I suftered them to have stood two years^longer, ihey would ■ 
have produced .^ool. per acre.. Should any of the plants look weak or puny, or 
not shoot vigorously, it will be necessary to dig in a skuttle full of manure, to 
the roots, which I have no doubt in saying will pay. 

Though I have planted no less than ten acres, 1 cannot say positively, from 
my own knowledge, what the value would have been had they remained on the 
ground for fifteen or twenty years, having been called on for sets by the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, which I have sold for 3I. a thousand. I must iierc 
observe, thai the stools from whence the sets are cut, shoot very luxuriously, and • 
will produce from three to four poles. 

The length of poles, at eight years growth, were from thirty-three to tliirty- - 
six feet, and most of them were large enough to make three rails, two at the bot-' ' 
torn and one at the top; but the great use to which they are ap;)lied, is the pur- 
pose of making hurdles, flakes, gates, and other furming implements, being a 
wood uncommonly tough and light, owing, as I conceive, to a new method I 
made use of in planting them close to the ground. If it is the design of the 
planter to let them grow into timber (which I would venture to say would be far' 
superior to licui for the purpose of tlooring, or other light work, particularly as jt 
wilJ neither sjil.nter nor fir*t; and if suffered to remain for twenty or twen.y-five* • 
years, would make good masts for small craft, as tiny shoot up psrl'ctily straight, - 
and without any collateral branches) it is necessary, at the first or second year's 
growth, to observe *A^hi' h pole i^ the strongest, as the remaining polet must l>e 
cutaway. In about fifteen years time I am leu to suppose they ^^ui want thinning ; 
of course the iaierior must be taken out and the sup eiior be suffered to remain. 

X The 
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The time* of planting must be from Janiwy to the inioT Match ; but the utf 
for that purpose ih^odld be cut from Dewmber to the end of February j when the 
HP if down> If however there are people »o injudicious as to *ell sets in spring, 
it will be to the atlvaiHai'c of tlie ijurchaier to plwt them, as the »ap is then in the 



poles. The reason v 



lany are induced to cut at that time, ii on the auppoted . 
■ account of their pcaliiiit better ; but 1 can affirm from experience, that poles cut in 
December, January, or February, and liiid iu rows upon the ground, or the ends 
put in water, will pcjl as weil in th? spriiigas at tlit usual time. 

In regard to fencing, ihc (ilaiiter shouiJ pay the greatest attention to it, other* 
wise hit time and exprnce will be fruitless. 
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IN' rej;;>:d to fiincing any new inclosure, Islioutdrecommend (thoufrh ithji- 
bc-en uiitritd) the luiioiving method : First of all to set the <]uick9, whicli should- 
be young o.'ies oi' st-cdiings, or othenvise han-ea sown, the grouiKt being fint' 
ilufi. but tu be secured by alour or five sod bank on each side; — by which meant ' 
ll^r quik'ks will b; preserved and atuin more moisture; and, of course, being- 
(ilaiitcd ill Ih" 'litural soil, will get into a faed^e many years sooner; and if the* 
tilaiitin^ of i)<:d|,<-row timberiian oI^«^ I am confident it will not injure Che lan<I, 
'Ihuti: aliould be ;>biited about four ur five inches from each other, and from altouC' 
one or tnoleet I'-om the quicki, by which means the same fencing th.it protects, 
liie <iiiit:k« will protect the tfcei; so that no additional expeiice will be inciirreil in . 
rrj^rd to he(l;;e-iotv trees ii^uring the land' I am convinceti from muny yesti ■ 
■obseivaLion, lli:it it is (lot the case; for Ihave ubierved» that the warmth and th-ide , 
it alfords tn sinnincr and winter is a benefit rather' than an injui-y. I have letn \ 
that the grass grows itronger, and that the cattle, by being kept dry and warm 
by the trees whi.'ii thay get up, do better. I thouM recommend oaks in prefe* , 
reiictr lu any t'ther irMS : as hedge-row oaks make the liest tinilter, unU injure the 
|jnd lets, on acciMint of the tap root; and next to oaks, elms, but th'ir species 
uf iliem which do-i not shoot uutaudters, both being of the greatest consequence 

loship-bu luii'g. 

The uak« nuy Ite planted when seedlings, or sown from acorns ; but the elms 
should btf plunted from layers not rfieic than three feet high : if seedling oaks are 

planted,, 

• And th« rraton Ii, ttistif p-4n ancnie the spriiif: (die Mp being np) ihsuoot will a(t»itl>»' 
«i.uku>ctl fax fttcriinj, it HOC kilM | and ot esans prcvuuM fram thoming w vigoieuily ii i[«ut 
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phnted, I shoufd recommend an scorn to be dil>bled in between each plant, fra 
four to five inches asunder; and when they begin to inter&rr with each otbc 
which will take place when they are about the size uf a good hed^-stake,, tbi 
every other shuulu he sawed out: I would 'except, however, any remirkab 
fine plant. In sbout twelve or thirteen year% when- fbey obtain a size suificiei 
for the purpose of making ralU, gates, iM*. die same, mahod should be observe 
and 10 on till they become timber trees*. l 
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MH. BLTTXSOK, OF HOLM, PI£RR£PONT» 
ORSERVATIONS OM THE FOURTH QUCRIE. 

THE Species of stock upon farms arc principally sheep and beasts.— —Tf 
sheep are of the polled kind, ire in general descended from those bfcd by M 
Bakewell, of Dlshley, in Leicestershire, whose attention and study has been i 
obtain and produce the hest and compleatest formed animal of the sheep kim 
and circulating those sheep to other breeders, who have, by experience, prove 
that they make n more profitable return for what t^ey consume than any otb 
sort ; — and not only that, but suit more various kindti of lancL To enter into ax: 
inrestigation of the causes of which I have here advanced, would be perh4j 
thought a little out of the line of the present inquiries, and would, in some d< 
gree, be deemed curiosity and conjecture; itm^y be enough to say liprcsn 
that the effeds I have mentioned are proved tr» demonstration ; and howev( 
wild and fanciful many have been supposed, forgiving large sums of money f 
the use of rams, for tiie purpose of obtaaning this breed of sheep, it is now gem 
rally ap:reed, that those who have risked such sums, have received the most pr< 
fit in proportion ; and t is recommended to those who doubt this conclusion, l 
bestow a little dispassion;ite and serious observation upon the chara^er, coi 
(in!), and stock of those men, who have fo. many years back been exerting the 
utmost endeavours, by incessant study and attention, tn r.cq;iirc the sort ofshe< 
t have mentioned; and instead of meeting with men aflu^rcd by xc^blmVLndd 
pricf, as hath licen frequently alleged bj^ those who stop' the avenues to reasf 
iyy prejudice^ I trust they will find men who are actuated by a desire of real profi 
2uid have given the high prices I have meritioncd fro t) the motive which all me 
ofbusineis ouglit to keep m view, that of employing their capital in the moic ai 
vantagcous way. 

Much improvement may be made in the breed ofbeasts and b?.'ck hffrses In tl 
part of the county. For such as are the occupiers of small f;trms ancI<V^irous i 
improve their stock, and not able, the most obvious modepreseiUs itscf fc/ril 
lariiiiordto form a committee out of the most intelligible cla^iS <>f tenants, w^ 
'hall procure, either by birc or purchase^ such and so many male stock, of diTerei 
orts, as shall in their judgment, be most proper for the improvement of diff 
ent breeds. The landlord to be answerable in the lirsc instance^ for such birh 
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wfurcbasii and the teiunU» in proportion to the quantities of their 
•teckiy contribute bo nuch in return (annually) to the landlord; and 
tOiCbances in general, ito reimburie him with interest. 

:: :■] ^;;;'A "h.; '»;. -;^' ' . ♦ . ^ ' .. " ' *i": •■ 

^' •• •--•'■ ^- ••■No.. XXm. -••":■ 

COTTON MILLS IK KOTTIKCUAM. 

Dennison and Co. . ; ",;.. 

Green and Co. 

J. Jansea 

Cox and Co. itands still 

HippinStall ■'»-'. vr..ji . .•. / .r:^ < -.•;... t*. ^,; 

Pearson and Co. standi still 

Morlqr. ?*: '••-' .••^.'' • -•--• • -• '•»-'- -" • •_ •..' ^ . 

Harris • ,;. ;:i *''.:■■ ...'. .1 -z. >''.•' ■. v. .. ii 

NOTriKQKAMSUJUt i > 
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' Stanford and Buniside. Mansfield, 
Ditto Ditto 

Sunton'a 

Robinson's upper mill . ] 

Old mill ,\ .. i).; . ,'•: i,- .• nji. :• .'. ..-.c :.' .'.-. . I 

?^.^,?^; I Papplewick and Linby ^ * ' ' - ^ 

Middledo. [ * :v ..... .i.i ..••;«; . : 

Forgedo. I ' • . : .. 1/ . .s ♦' . 
Nither do.J •:/•.; 

Unwin*s, Sutton in Ashfield . ; • ; 

Also a mule fa Aory at Sutton 

Co. of hosierst Radford ' . • > .. .0:. 1. . 

Thomas Caunt and Co. Southwell - ' ^ .^^ . ^ 

Fiskerton stands still . v ^ i •..:• j^. >' /-: .. . > 
Handlcy, Sketchley, and Co. Newark '- ' . j"', . i ..• 

Late Hardcastle and Co. mule factory, Newark, standa set'. 1 ' 

Burdin's, Langworth 

Hairs and White, Basford ... 

Salmon, Chlcvell (nearly finished) ..: .v 

Walsh, Bulwell, |>art built, but i^mains unfinished ; •^ ' 

Rod and Co. Worksop • ? v;.. ,1, : 

AtGaroston, near Radford, a mill which occasionally spins worsrcU, cot 

• bump .'...'.».. ','■. :f • 

Lambert's, Loudkam, andOunalstone* ^ ...)::. 

IVorstidmiUs 
Bagshaw, Mansfield . 
Toplia, Cuckney ... 

Davison and Co« Arnold 
Retford inills • 
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cncral Answers to some of the Queries of the Board of Agriculture, 
with the Mode of Cultivation now pursued on the Estates of the 

Rev. Dr. £w£s Coke, in the Counties of Nottingham and Derby. 

■ ..,■•-., . . . i , -■ , . 

r. B. Tbae answers were not received in time to be inserted or ref^nred to tn the Report Itself. 

Brook Hill, where Mr. Cos s resides, is in the OmI DIstriA.] 

f - - 

. • . i ■ w- 

SOILy strong loam, on a clay, and a stoney bottom ; ic is'Iikewise intermixed >/-> 
ith pyrites from the coal and iron stone strata which are beneath it. 
c. Thegrasses which are cultivated for pasture are red and white clover, tre*f-''i 
il, rib-grass, ray-grass, and those seeds which are the natural produAion oftfae '\^.- 
il.and which consist of the anthoxanthum vernale, and several of the festu« H 
s, some of the aira and avena of the Linnean system: the former of these 
asses is a most useful addition to these pastures, from its early appearance in 
e spring* and from the sweetness which it affords to the hay, of which it forms . 
)art. The festuca fluitans, which is mentioned by Stillingfleet, in his Botani- 
1 Essays, is an inhabitant of the swampy parts of this neighbourhood, and is ^ 
vays sought for by cattle with the greatest avidity. ^*w H 

The breed of black horses is much attended to, and a great number of them are 
Id to the southern dealers, who come down to buy them. 
As to the sheep, they formerly consisted of the small forest and the large 
itstone breed, which is now giving way to that of the Leicestershire. 
S. Or account of the declivity of the ground, there are but few opportunities 
making use of the practice of watering land. " ' ^ 

S. If land has lain any considerable time, and is full of bushes, we pare and 
rn It ; if it has lain only a few years, we plough up the leys early in the spring, . 
which we sow oats. AAer the oats are carried oiT, we spread a quantity of* . C 
e on the stubble, and turn it down ; iu which state- it lies till spring, when it 
Prepared by several ploughin^s for barley ; along with which the red clover is r.^.\ 
vn : this is mown the year alter, and wheat sown upon the clover leys. This T 
lAice is only used upon those loams that are dry, and upon a stoney but* . ' 
n. After the wheat we have recourse to a fallow, on which we sow turnips,' *' - 
plant cabbage, then barley, clover, and wheat, and so io a fallow again. Some : -1 
Tiers throw in a crop of oats after the wheat, but this is wretched h:isbandr>% -'^ 

those loams that are moist, and have a clay bottom, it is the constant pra^ice'. '^ 
give them a complete summer fallow, during which time they are well limed,* 3A 
I then sown with wheat at Michaelmas. At the spring red clover is sown upon 
wheat about May, and harrowed in with a bush harrow ; this is mown the year 1; T 
T, and on the leys of it we sow wheat, or oats, the spring following. ' In * H 
leof our stitfer soils, during the fallow year, after manuring and liming, we . <i 
It cabbages on four ftet ridges, whtch are succeeded by early oats, clover, and . i' 
»at. We keep ploughing between the ridx^es during the summer, which prr^- ..*^I 
^rs'the i>uIveri2ution, aiiil destroys the weeds. When we wish to lay our Lnd • 'H 
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down* vre find no method more aJvantagemis tlwn after a summer faMow to so-;? 
wheats and the leeiia in the $priij^;'f(»Hov.u)g, as they are tound to answer a{K»r 
this nnethod better than any other. They shoul'I be harrowed in with a harrov/ 
<}rawD.' with thorns,' t«> prevefit Ihem \ieing let in too deep. 

33. In regard to pi ring and biirninf^:, it is freqiif ntly prafflised by tliese Tirmcr ?, 
but iris always :i 5}'niptom of had husttandry ; bocause a goodfutnur wllj never 
permit his land tol e in that ncgleded state, untilit .wants paring and bunuig-. 
The general mode, suffer paring and burning the turt^ is to spread the asliVs, anj 
along with tlienn a qjantity ivf lime. These are turned down with on.* ploi:n|}, 
itig, upon which turnips are sown, Oti the iWy land, and whe^t upon tljaf v.]\\c\ 
ismoi>t. ] have found by an experiment which I have made upon uif^ . -.'1, tint 
it is better after ttic lime and ashes an; turned down, not to sow upon u ? ^y.^ • ^h. 
iug, but to cross-cut and phiU)rh several times, during the sumiTicr; by li . Mv.ns 
pulverizing the soil, and mixing the ashes and lime intimately with It, ajd Aas 
prepare it for wheat at Michaelmas. 

30. There haii lon;5 been wanted in the husbandry of tliis jountry a species cf 
manure which would answer as a top dressing, as well as, when irueimixed w:ti 
the soil. This seems now to be acquired by the irtrod'idlion of the Dv.'rh}sli ;e 
lime. It is wcllknowh, that in the common course of husbandry, our farms C7i-i 
only produce a certain proportion ofiiianure; but by having recoihse to this 
lime, the herbage is Improved, and the vegetative quality of the soil is promotii!. 
The stone from which this lime is p'^oduccd is of a bluish colour and a iriru r;a- 
lure. After it is deprived of its fixed air by calcination, it assumes the whitenuc 
of chalk, which is a cure test of its bein:j free from any mineral particles, ar.J cf 
its purity as a calcareous earth. There are immense rocks of this stono abcct 
Cromford.and Crich, in Derbyshire, which may be easily transported by means 
of the Cramford Caiial, to the principal parts of the county of Nottinghani.t 
. The effect of this lime, when used, is so striking, that it may be seen to a smil 
compass where ithai been spread, and wherever a heap of it has been laid dovM 
the grass is in greater abundance than in any other part of the field. It destroys 
the moss, and corrects that sourness so much complained of by the farmer in his 
grass land. The best method of using it is to set it in small heaps; water siui 
spread it while it is quick. .This is best done in the latter end of April orbegi:i- 
ningof May. In consequence of this treatment, our pastures acquire a sweet 
herbage, abounding with white clover, and the best natural grasses. In a coun* 
try where marl is not to be had, this proves a most valuable acquisition to its agri* 
culture. It deserves likewise the same attention from the farmer in all hisfaliowt^ 
as it insures to him excellent crops of corn in consequence of its application. 

BioekhUl HU1| aeai JAvaAtld^ Kottln^himshJrei \ 

Miirch Sd, 1794. 

f It may be ef use to the pvMic to mcDiio:! that Mr. Coki h«s Utefy esuMishcd a kiln at ?lrx. 
tMH nur Minifiddi to bum the Cricb stone to Umc, wtilcb i« soli ki ^b. 6d. the quarter. 
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TO THE READER. 



IT is requested that this paper, may be returred to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its office in London, with any addi:ional remarks and 
observations which may occur on the perusal, written on the margin, 
as soon as may be convenient. 



It is hardly necessary to add, that this report, is, at present, printed 
and circulated, for the purpose merely of procuring fjjther information, 
respefling the husbandry of this distrift, and of enabling every one, to 
contribute his mite, to the improvement of the country. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all the other 
counties in the united kingdom ; and, will be hjppy to give every 
assistance in its power, to any person, who may te desirous of im- 
proving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful cx- 

iriment in husbandry. 



:b, 1794. 
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EXTENT. 

J[ H E County of Salop, according to Mr. Gough, 
in his last edition of Camden s Britannia^ is of an oval 
fomiy 40 miles long, by 35 broad, and 160 in circuit ; it is 
consequently one of the largest of the inland counties. Ac* 
cording to the celebrated Dr. Halley, it contains 890>cxo 
acres, or about a 4501 part of England and Wales. It 
abounds widi coal pits, and has also valuable mines of iron, 
&c« a description of which, however, does not come within 
the scope of this report. 

SOIL. 

From Ovcr-Arcly, la the vouth-east, to Melvcrley, in 
the nordi-wcst, the navigable river Severn divides tlils county 
nearly into two equal parts ; the north-cast side of which is 
chiefly of a turnip soil, intermixed with a tolerable pro- 
portion of meadow and pasture. The banks of the Severn, 
which are often overflowed, produce hay in great plent;r. 
On the south west side of the river Severn, from AUcrbur/', 
about eight miles wide down to Cressagc, the lands are chiefly 
pretty good, and contain pasture, wheat, and turnip land, 
but very variable ; each sort lying in small quantities, and 
many fanns containing each sort. That from Crcssage, about 
six miles wide to Bridgcnortli, and from tlicnce to Cleobuiy 
and Ludlow, is chiefly mixt soil upon clay, and part thin. 

The remainder of the county, and lying niore to the south- 
west side, is very variable, mostly thin soil, some upon clay, 
cdicr upon rock, extensive trads of hills, and waste ; upon 
the whole, there is iu*^ this county, all %OTis of land, except 
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chalk and Sint. And the culture is as various, fome exceed 
tag good and other as bad; and I am sony to say, more < 
the latter than tho former; and the defc£l arises from a variet 
of causes — the want of judgment in cultivation — of sufficici 
property— of confidence in landlords— of sobriety and iodustr] 

G E N E RJ L STATE. 

This county does not contain much common field land: 
most of those- having been formerly enclosed, and before adl 
of parliament for that purpose were in use ; but the incor 
vcnience of the property being detached and intermixed i 
small parcels, is severely felt, as is also the inconvenience t 
having the farm buildings in villages, the lands occupic 
therewith of course being distant, reduces the value In son] 
instances two shillings per acre, in many upwards of one. 

There is scarcely an instance of folding sheep, the commor 
being poor, and the farms cliiefly small ; the ilocks arc als 
small. The manure i« chiefly farm-yard dung, lime, an 
marl. Tlicrc is much draining done by the best farmen 
both with stone and wood. 

SYSTEM OF HUSBANDRY. 
The tillage part of what is called the wheat land, or mij 
soil upon clay, ii generally very ill cultivated by a fallow, pre 
pared only by the fiiit ploughing being performed in Ma' 
or June, the next in August, and in September it is ploughei 
aodhammed, dierefore lowed la the latterendof October 
bydiii mode the land is not reduced, and consequently thi 
seeds and weeds not killed. But it is &ir to observe, that thi 
mis t aken people who cultintQ thus, produce a reason fo 
dieir conduft, by saying, diat if they made their land too fine 
it would produce less wheat, by the Auti;mnal rains beatuij 
the fine land into a crust, and thereby stopping vegetation 
And to this mistake and fiJsc reasoning, for want of belte 
observation, are owing, the great losses aud injuries to tillagi 

farmers 
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farmcn ; for this is a Arangc preparation for the fucceeding 
crops of barlcy» oats» peas broadcaft» andoats> which gene- 
rally follow in fuccciHon, and then it lays in poor sward 
three or four years, by being laid down widi clover, ry c-grass, . 
and weedSf wluch does not produce a sufficient pasturage to: 
pay its rent. But if the fallowing were completed in the early 
part of the Summer, as I ihall explain under the head of im« 
provcmcntii the land would be cleared and meliorated ; and 
yet when ploughed in the Autumn for sowing wheat, it would 
not turn up too fine. 

There is some paring and burning done here in the thin 
soil» or sour swards upon clay ; but the paring is performed 
*ncar two inches thick, the sward is laid round a small faggot 
of wood, large enough, when burnt, to blacken and scorch 
the sward reared round it, these burners not holding it good to 
reduce it to red ash. Thus, in its coai^, but scorched state, 
it is spread upon the land when ploughed, being firft got into 
rows to make way for the plough ; and most certainly diese 
blackened lumps, &c. do often produce an extnu>xdinary 
cr(»p of wheat, though upon iand not woith more tfaaa 
seven shillings per acre, and the succeeding crops generally^ 
answer as well. 

GRJSS LANDS. 

That Tor hay is fcldom manured, except one field next the 
house, and that with fuch shovellings as are got near it by 
scraping near the house. 

There are some meadows floated, by preserving levels fixun 
stnrains of water, but little of this improvement is done in a 
masterly manner ; though floating has been long m prance 
by a few of the best &rmen» and the use of ^ spirit level 
is known by many* 

B PrisiiU 
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Pnsent state of LIVE STOC K. 

Neat cattle, on tlie north east side the river Severn, are an 
inferior sort of the Lancashire long horn, in general for tlie 
dairies; the south eastern part of the distri£l being chicHy light 
turnip land, the clover and pasture are raostly appropi iatcd to 
the dairies, which are small ; the cheese is ratlicr ordinary, 
as much butter is gathered, which is taken ofF at a good price 
in the manufa£toring towns. On the north west side of this 
distridi, and bordering upon Cheshire, the dairies aie much 
larger and cliiefly for cheese. Most farmers rear a few 
calves yearly for die regular supply of their dairies, and the 
breed is by some made better, by the purchase of bulls from 
Leicestershire and Lancashire. 

On the south west side the river Severn, small dc.irics are 
kept both for butter and cheese ; many calves arc learcd, — 
the bull calves are cut, and many heifers splayed ; from dirce 
years old to six, they are worked easily by drawing; double, 
eight in a team to a single fuiTow plough. The capital 
farmers do not work them more than six hours at a tijiic, 
and in seed time, when more expedition is wanted, diey 
change them by working one team in the morning and 
another in the afternoon ; by this metltiod, as diey say, they 
get dieir team labour done at a small expense, for dicir oxen 
being sold lean, at from 25]. to 35!. per pair, dicy reckon 
their improvement to pay them near -zl. a year eacli. This 
it the sort of oxen that the Northsimptonshire and Lei- 
cestershire graziers buy in the Autumn at Shrewsbury, Bridge- 
north, BishopVCasde, and Much-Weolock fairs. 

S HE E P. 

The breeding flocks are few and small, where there are no 
conunons, but are various in their sorts, as the fancy of the 
farmer leads him, for in this county therp are shee p kept of 
most of the sorts in England ; but those farmers vd\o have 
commoASi generally keep of a size from x i lb. to 1 4 lb. per 

quarter, 
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quarter, shear about 2 lb. of wool each, worth about is. 6d. 
per pound. Upon some commonsi the aged wethers do not 
require much assistance in the winter, but the ewes and 
lambs, with the yearling sheep, are either wintered from home 
or kept: in their own farms. This sort, which is kept to 
stock commons, is generally sold off or fed upon their own 
turnips, at from four to five years old. 

HORSES. 

The^e is no particular breed, indeed very few foals are bred 
ia this county ; tlie supply is chiefly from Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, by which means there are many valuable 
teams ; and those farmers who can afford to purchase, find it , 
their interest to have such, occasioned by the restraint laid 
l)y the turnpike laws from not drawing more than four 
horses. 

. IMPROVEMENTof DRY ARABLE LAND. 

I must here observe, that the improvements which I shall 
point out, are not cxadlly such as are practised in some of 
the eastern parts of this kingdom, where the Shropshire 
farmers must confess, that the arable land is cultivated' to 
much greater perfection than it is here, by the general use of 
the drill, dibble, or sett; for it cannot be expedted, that persons 
who ( ompose a large majority of the farmers of this county, 
I and >^ ho, I am sprry to say, arc bad cultivators in the com- 

'■ mon method of husbandry, arc likely to make any tolerable 

figure in tlie most complete and garden like methoils, until 
they are more perfect in the methods with which they are al- 
ready in some degree acquainted. 
[j ThiCrcfore, the improvements I would propose for tlie 

Shropshire farmers arable land, of the dry or turnip sort, Is 
the fallowing course, ice. which is the same I used upon 
400 acres, being part of a farm which was in my own oc- 
cupation for many yearsi and until about five years ago, 
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when I resigned it to a relation, vho still pursues mucli 
came method ; <lividing die arable into (out pans, thai: i: 
wheat, turnips, barley, and clover. 

The whciit stubble Is harrowed by drawing die bar 
one way, which lays die etubblc, and letuming bad: a 
the same stroke, draws up the greatest part of the ftu 
which is gathered by the harrows ; and a person follo' 
them with a fork unloads them iind lays it upon heaj 
thall hereafter mention the disposal of thi* straw. 

From the middle of November to the end of Dccembei 
Etubble ground is ploughed; at ihc latter end of Febniar 
beginning of March cross ploughed, and when dry, harro 
and if the weather proved suitable, much of the coucli | 
it got out and burnt i but if not so, by this method, 
checked in its growth during the seed time, and the bus 
is more easily performed, which is to be done in the rnc 
of May, June, and July, In which months, the fallows 
three ploughings and tuffieicnt harrowings to prepare fur 
nips, for which 1 laid about elglu cubic yards of red 
dung, or 72 bushels of clod lime upon each acre ; which 
ploughed in at the last ploughing, though sooner woul 
better, if tlic dung is reduced enough by tliat time, or the 
■o dean as not to require much harrowing. Tuniip , 
one pound to tlic acre, towed from the 7th of June ti 
.14th of July, tfic plants twice hoed, average produce 1 
<wo pounds fifteen sitillings. 

As the land became cleared of its crop of tur^iips, it 
ploughed and harrowed, preparative for a crop of barley ; 
■being again ploughed up In buta or lands, live yards \ 
from ilic lancr end of March to the latter end of April, 
sowed with 3} statute bushels of barley, 1 4 lb. of commoi 
clover seed, and one peck of tine rye grass seed to cacVi 1 
the average produce about 40 statute liushcls of barley. 

The young clover not eaten between December and 3 
4he part mowed, 00 on average produced about two wa] 
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loadSf or a ton and ah half to the acre. In the next month 
of OAobcTf ploughed in nine inch funows and six inches dcep^ 
and sowed with 2{ bushels of wheat, produce about seven- 
teen bushels. 

I'he turnip crop I dispose of generally in the following 
maimer : first, by drawing home at the beginning of Novem*-^ 
bcr, those under the hedges, and 'some of the largest over the 
rest of the field ; taking all up where the horses and carts 
are to pass. When the tops and roots are cut off, cany 
them homey and place them in heaps of about la #art loads 
eacb^ in form of the cone of a wheat rick, cover a foot thick. 
wiih straw and thatch. These serve as a resource in time of 
frost and snoWy for the beasts that are stall-fed, of which I 
generally had ao yearly, and a man and boy^ with one horse 
and cart, supplies tliem ; leaving as many turnips to be eaten 
upon the land with sheep, as to insure fertility enough for the 
crops of barley, &cc. for the barley being too rank, generally 
spoils the young clover growing with it. Anotlier advantage 
obtained by stall-feeding with turnips, is making a large quan- 
tity of stixw into manure at home ; which is the best use that 
can I^e made of it, as straw food is not an improver* 

The saibble straw, as I mentioned before, is made into 
manure, by being carried and ricked up for litter bythe side of 
t sheep-fold in the centre of these 400 acres, in which the 
sheep feeding upon turnips in the winter are lodged every 
night, from the middle of November to the beginning of 
March, v/hcre a servant goes every morning before five 
o'clock, witli a small quantity of hay or clover, which is laid 
in a narrow cratch fixed to the pales all around die fold ; by 
this method when any are disordered they are sure to be found 
and slauglitcrcd, and the loss is but trifling. But since I 
used tliis method, that loss has been but seldom the case, as 
the comfort the sheep receive by their being lodged in a warm 
fold upon the stubble, and each taking a bit of dry meat in 
the momiiig, are reasons, I believe to operate against the bad 
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tfftSti of the cold food taken into the empty stomach ; and 
which is supposed to destroy many cveiy year, to such a de* 
gree» as to occasion some people to ^ieclinc pasturing sheep 
upon turnips. My turnip sheep are generally bougl^t in the 
Autumn from Leicestershire. 

I would beg leave to recommend tlic preceding method of 
culdvating dry lands, to those who have been in the custom 
of long tillages, and without the use of general tumiping, 
to be continued for so long as two courses of tillage, that is 
eight years,* by which time their land will be clean and more 
£t for what I conceive to be a more beneficial mode: of hus- 
bandry, and which mode I now pursue, namely, firsi:, turnips 
managed and manured as before ; second, barley ; third, peas 
in rows one foot asunder, hand hoed and weeded ; fourth, 
barley, with lo lb. of common clover, 4 lb. of whi'.c Dutch 
clover seed, 2 lb. of trefoil seed, and i peck of fine rye-grass, 
8 cubic yards of rotten dung, or 72 bushels of lime laid upon 
the young clover in November ; fifth year mow or graze, 
the sixth graze till OfSbobcr, and die seventh plough and sow 
with wheat as before ; the land mucked for turnips, :ind lime, 
or compost of lime and earth or mud, Sec. on tlie young 
clover in the Autumn. This I believe to be a more profitable 
course than that which I have heretofore pradlised, aflbrJing 
a greater change (and tliercby obviating the faiUuc botli of 
turnips and clover) and occasioning more grass land, wlilch 
for many years has exceeded the tillage in point of p rofit. 

IMPROVEMENT of WHEAT LANDS, 
or MIX T SOIL upon C LA Y. 

The turf being well ploughed and laid dry bcfoi^e Christ- 
mas, in the following month of April sow with 4I statute 
bushels of oats ; plough and lay dry in the Autumn, and In 
the months of May, June, and July, give it thiree rood 
ploughings and harrowings, rollings, &c. so as to reduce it ; 
being drawn up and laid dry, and continuing in that st;|tc to 

tlic 
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die middle of September, though made both fine and clean, 
gets an adhesive and binding quality, and consequently works 
lumpy* and therefore has the texture and quality which the 
famier, by mistake, (as I said before) is afraid of losing, by 
making his land. dean. It is in the the months of May, June, 
and July, when the sun is powerful, that land is to be 
I cleaiacd ; a ploughing in August is seldom of much worth. 
If manured with lime, lay 80 bushels upon an acre ; if 
witti dung, 10 cubical yards to each acre, either ploughed un- 
d^r at the July ploughing. From the 2Qth of September to the 
lodi of OiSbober, sow wheat 9 statute pecks to the acre, after 
having soaked tlie same not more than eight hours in mild 
brine, and dried with lime to prevent the smut. The next 
Autumn plough the corn stubble, and at the end of March 
plant beans or peas in rows one foot asunder, hand hoe and 
weed thecn. Plough in tlic Autumn, and sow oats in die 
Spring, and lay down with 10 lb. of red, 4 lb. of white Dutch 
clover seed, and one peck of rye-grass seed to each acre. 
Manure the seeds in the Autumn, let it lie in sward two or 
three ycai's, as it may be required. Ac next breaking up 
plant widi beans, hand hoe and weed ; next Autumn sow 
wici wheat, then with beans in rows, hand hoe and weed. 
that crop ; Oats and lay down with seeds as I>cfore. In lieu 
of one of the hoeing crops, if the land is not too wet, potatoes 
may be planted, which would be found very profitable to the 
wheat land farmer ; being very xxsciul food for feeding or 
milking cows in die Winter, as they produce much sweet 
milk. I would fallow for the first crop in one tillage, and 
hoc die next, and so proceed alternately ; the Summer sua 
to wheat lands is certainly useful, the manuring with dung or 
lime also alternately. Where marl is to be procured at con- 
venient distances, nothing turns to more profit ; upon open 
soils, with cidier clay or dry bottom, marl laid upon die 
svard in the Autumn, and to lie one year, is generally best ; 

particularly 
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pardcularly if the marl is not pcrfe£Uy good. Lime Li sure to 
pay well the next tiUag^. 

Improvement of P A S TU R E tsf MEADOIVS. 

Suffer no weeds to seed, nor mole or ant hills to continue ; 
the land to be either mowed or grazed bare once in every year. 
Such as is mowed should be manured in the Autumn of every ^ 
second year, with dung, or compost consisting of dang and 
earth or mud, at the rate of about lo cubic yards to the acre. 
Close attention should be paid to examining the sti'cams of 
water, by the assistance of the spirit level, for generally the 
water from the summits will be found to cover much more 
land than is expcAcd ; and where it takes its course through 
several properties, it may be agreed to be used to the mutual 
benefit of the owners, by stipulating the times for each to use 
it, in due proportion to the quantity tliey respe£livcly have 
suitable to that purpose. I know of no improvem<mt upon 
grass land, (after being drained when necessary) greater than 
diis, though but little attended to in comparison of the 
large tra£U that may be so improved* 

There is another improvement, which is carrie>i on to 
great perfeflion, upon the lands subjcd\ to the floods of the 
rivers Severn and Vemieu, in Montgomeryshire, bordering 
upon this county, by embankment ; but the banks siiouIJ be 
fixed at a discretional distance from the side of the river, so 
2is when embanked on both sides, the course of the flood may 
not be too much narrowed. In many instances it s1:.ould be 
from 40 to 50 yards; yet diere has been a grca: incon- 
venience attending this improvement, for though the produce 
of hay, &c. has by this means been all saved, yet this land 
has been found to be much less fertile by the water being 
kept off, and in some places it has occasioned the banks to 
be disregarded; but diere is an easy remedy for this, by 
fixing at proper distances, troughs with swing gales or 
valvesy by which the water may be suffered to overflow as 

usual, 
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usual, from November to March inclusive, and be shut exit 
in the summer months ; tlius the fertih'ty would sustain no 
injury, and the produce be prcferved.— Tlxis is an im- 
provement of great utility, and more negle^d than that of 
floating. 

Consider for a moment the immenfe quantity of hay, 
•as well as pasturage, that may by tliis pradice be saved, 
particulatly in wet seasons, and in most situations at a small 
expense. I may venture to say, that many thousand acres 
may be prescivcd at from 3d. to 6d. per yard in length, but 
los. per yard is trifling, compared with the improvement 
which may be made in many situations. There is a bar to 
this improvement, however, in many places, by property 
being intrermixcd, for which reason tlicrc should be com- 
missioners appointed by parliament, with power to make 
such improvements, when called upon so to do, by the 
persons forming a majority of landed property in any certain 
distrid, which commissioners, should have sudi power as the 
Commissioners of the Deytheur and Street-marshal in the 
Montgomeryshire Inclosure ad, where near 30001. has been 
laid out for that purpose, and by which many thousand acres 
are preserved from floods. 

D RA I N I N G 

Is now generally well undci'stopd, but in many situations^ 
particularly in clay countries, the materials, as stone, &c. are 
very expensive, occasioned by getting, and the distance it is 
to be carried ; and thin soil upon clay requires the drains in 
many places to be not more than from 6 to -8 yards asunder, 
which consumes large quantities of materials. I have made 
what I call, a brick arch, for that purpose, full an inch thicfc 
and a foot long, nearly of the shape of a ridgetilCy but bemg 
not more than 5 inches wide at bottom, and 6 inches .semi- 
diann;ter, it cannot possibly be used in -building; but such 
bavingbcen made at a brick kik, the excise-officer diougbt 
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them taxable, and charged ihem 33. 6d. per thousand, aj 
common bricks. Two members of parliament did me the 
honor to represent this at the proper office, in London, i:» 
hopes of getting off the tax, \v!uch has not yet been done. 
This has checked tlic use of them, for noiliing can Ik: more 
irksome, tlian a tax upon a material, to be used in an essential 
improvement upon land ; Ixrsides, there can be no more law- 
ful pretence for taxing the arch of iliai shape, under the brick 
a&, than there is for taxing titc earthen pans and cupi at a 
pottciy. These arches may be made, when common bricks 
arc at 15s. per diousand, without tax, at about 30s. per thou- 
■and, wliich will lay a caviiy of six by five inches, and near 
340 yards long. The expcncc of laying is trifling after the 
drain is cut, and if the soil is tliin, thu tilling up is soon ])cr- 
formcd by laying the sod upon tlic arch, sward downwards, 
and casting away the clay. If tlic drains are deep, lay wood, 
rock stones, or screened gravel upon die arcli, and the sod up- 
on die top of those, but no clay. If there arc sand pans, or 
parts in the drains that would cause die arch to sink, lay two 
■mall bits of wood across, under and near die end o{ each 
arch. One of these arches shall be sent to tlic Board, if 
required. 

R O ^ D $. 
The roads in this county, both turnpike and piivatc, arc 

I generally bad ; the private opes, particularly in die clay part 
of die couDtjri are almost impasBaUe to any but the inha- 
bitantt, nocwidutaiidlag diere hive been many a£ts of parii- 
imen^ widi a view to makt dwm fdSe&iy good, wliich end, 
if it could be ohtained, would be a mofi imponant step to im- 

-piofaiwat in agriculture. There are already suJEcient re- 
MBices ^ven t^ Sna *&» of pariiameot, for enforcing 

•tBtnta dn^, ud raising dw sn^Iiet by attessmcntii upon the 
JnhabittBts 1 but in aeraal of dw airaogemcms, I humbly 
CQBCnv^ ths wSbi tn very d cfic i cn i^ tnd which. occasioDS 
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the general failure m the desirable end for which they were 

passed. 

IMPROVEMENTS of the ROADS. 

In lieu of surveyors in each parish, (who are generally 
chosen in turn, and consequently have neither time nor ex* 
pcricnce sufficient to a£k properly, and are generally not in- 
clined to exert tliemselves by enforcing the duty, ice.) I would 
propose for the magistrates to have power to appoint a proper 
surveyor with a salary, who should a£l under their dircdllon, 
and be amenable to them for their conduct ; such surveyor, to 
undertake tlie arrangement of a certain district, (say 10 miles 
square) whose duty it should be, to employ deputies, to call in 
and see the die statute duty done under his direction : by diis 
means tlie forming of the roads, which is the first principle, 
would be done in die most approved method, and the statute 
duty regularly called out. There may be an inspector, an 
inhabitant in each parish, appointed, and chosen yearly, whose 
interest it would be, as well as his duty, to adt as a check 
upon the general surveyor and his deputy ; this office being 
easy, might be filled by one of the most liberal persons in tlie 
parish. I apprehend diat an arrangement of this sort would 
very soon insure good private roads. And something like the 
following would procure us good turnpike roads also, namely; 
The trustees of all the turnpike roads diroughout England, 
to be obliged to ere£b weighing engines, at all their gates or 
bars at which tolls are received, on or before the 24di day of 
June next, the expense of such ere Aions to be repaid to them, 
by their being empowered to add to their present respcAive 
tolls, any sum to be paid by such carriage to be weighed, not 
exceeding so much as has been heretofore paid within one 
year last for d\e tolls ; fuch sums to be paid, until all ex* 
pcnse of erc£Ung the said engines shall be fully repaid. The 
account of such repayment to be made out, and setded by the 
ckrk} and gatc*kcepers belonging to the respe^ve roads^ and 
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to be attested upon oaih before two justices of tlie p 
And from and after the said 24ih day of June ncxi:, it 
be lawful for all carriages, to be drawn with any numt 
horses, along any turnpike road. 

But to prevent the injuries done to the roads, by tlie 
burdeni too jrcquently drawn along them, it should b 
a£led, rfiat from and after the said 24th day of June, it si 
be lawful for all trustees appointed by any a£i or sBs oi 
liament, for the repair of any lurnpilcc-road, or any fi- 
more of tlicm, and they should be required at a public i 
ing, to be held for that puipose on or before the 24th d. 
April next, to order to be erected at all the gates and 
which they have ercfted or shall crc&, for die recelvi: 
tolls, or upon any part of the road within their rcspc£ti< 
■ risdi£tions, and at such a distance from any turnpikr;, ba 
toll-gate, as ihey shall think requisite and expedient, to 1 
and cause to be ereflcd, a crane, machine, or engine p 
for the weighing of carts, waggons, or carriages conv 
any goods or merchandize whatever; and by a writing i 
by them, or any five or more of them, to order all and 
such carriage or caniages which shall pass loaded thj 
any such gate or bar, to be weighed, together wiili tlic lo 
thereof, and for them, or any five or more ot tJicm, 1 
any person or persons impowercd by any five or mc 
tliem, to receive and take, over and above tlie tolls al 
granted, or hereafter to be granted, the sum of 10s. fur 
hundred wciglu of IIZ lb. to tlic hundred, which 
waggon or cart hereafter described, together witli the lo 
tliereof, sliall weigh, over and above tlic weights hen 
allowed to each of them respeflivcly ; (tliat h to say} to 
waggon or four wheel carriage, having the fellies oi' roll 
the wheels of the breadth of 16 inches, S tons In Summe 
7 in Winter; to every waggon or wain, having tho axli 
thereof of such diderent lengths that the distance from 1 
to wheel of the nearer pair of the said wheels be not 
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tlian 4 icct 2 inches, to be measured at the ground, and that 
the distance from wheel to wheel, of the other pair thereof^ 
be such, that die fore and hind wheels of such waggons and 
wains, shall roll only one single surface or path of i6 inches 
wide at the least, on each side of the said waggons or wains, 
and having the fellies thereof of the breadth of 9 inches from 
side to side at the bottom or sole thereof, 6 tons xo hundred in 
Summer, and 6 tons in Winter ; to every waggon or four 
wheel carriage, having the sole or bottom of the fellies of the 
wheels of die breadth of 9 inches, 6 tons in Summer, and 
5 tons 10 hundred in Winter; to every cart, having the fellies 
of the same dimensions, 3 tons in Summer, and 2 tons 15 
hundred in Winter ; to every waggon having the sole or bot- 
tom of the fellies of die wheels of the breadth of 6 inches, 
4 tons 5 hundred in Summer, and 3 tons 15 hundred in 
Winter ; and to every such waggon so constru^ed as to roll 
and adtually rolling a surface of 1 1 inches by the wheels 
thereof, 5 tons xo hundred in Summer, and 5 tons in Winter; 
to every cart having fellies of the wheels of the same dimen* 
slons, 2 tons 12 hundred in Summer, and 2 tons 7 hundred in 
Winter ; to every waggon having the sole or bottom of the 
fellies of the wheels of less breadth than 6 inches, 3 tons 
\^ /itrndnd in Summer, and 3 tons X2 hundred in Winter; 
and to every cart liaving the fellies of the v/hecls of the same 
dimensions, i ion i^ hundred m Summer, and i ton iz hundred 
in Winter. And if such trustees as aforesaid shall negle£l to 
txtSi such engine at dieir respective gates by the said 24tli 
day of June, then it shall and may be lawful for any mort- 
gagee or mortgagees of the said gate or grtes to ere<Sk such 
engine or engines, and to take upon them the same power as 
the said trustees were by the a£t invested with, and under the 
same regulations, on or before the 29th day of September 
next ; and if the said trustees and mortgagers, shall negledt, to 
ereft such engine or engines, by^ the respc6live dmes herein 
before stipulated for ereding the same^ then it shall and may 
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be lawful, for all horses, carts, and odier carriages, from anc 
after th^ said 29th day of September next, to go through anc 
pass along such road or roads, without any obstruction oi 
payment for tolls whatsoever, until such trustees or mon< 
gagees, shall ereft such weighing -engine or engines as afore- 
said, and occasion the same to be regularly used ; any thin^ 
contained within the respe^ve adls for turnpike roads, to tli( 
contrary notwithstanding. 

OBSER VA TIONS on the good EffeSis of the abov. 
jilieradonSf with Reasons for making the same. 

First, The weighing-cngines will suflScicntly prevent car 
riages of all sorts being over loaded, which will be a preser 
vation of the road, whereas, the restraint upon tlie number o 
horses does not answer the purpose; for a short and overpo werci 
team, does more damage to the roads, than a greater numbc 
of horses, which draw easy, and consequently pass along mucl 
quicker. That disagreeable restraint will be thereby mad 
unnecessary, which empowers and encourages some poor in 
dolent wretches to wander about the country, with the! 
ready printed notices, to catch a prey, which when got, i 
lavished away in drunkenness, debauchery, and disorder 
and if they fail in their lawful attempt, whicli Is often th 
the case, and perhaps distressed to the greatest degree, bcin; 
despised by persons of all denominations, pursue poacliing an 
fowl stealing, which lead to greater adks of thievery, of v.liicl 
there are many instances; for all tlic convictions arc groimdc 
upon the poor wretches, as above described, being by the la\ 
allowed to be the credible witnesses, who obtain the re war 
to the amount of ^.5. or more, 'when die team owner' 
servant or servants are all deemed perjured : so that as die a(! 
now stands, no one is safe from these convictions. 

The occupiers of forms in general, particularly those upo: 
the middling sized ones, find themselves very much oppresse 
and injured by the law now subsisting for regulating die turn 
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pike roads, by their being restrained from drawing more than 
four horses in waggons, the fellies of the wheels thereof being 
under six inches broad. Were farmers permitted to draw 
any number of horses, it would be of great public utility in 
lowering the price of those animals, which is now enor- 
mously high ; tlie farmer would find it his interest, as for- 
merly, to keep breeding mares, which, witli the colts they 
breed, may be made useful great part of the year, provided 
they may be worked easy. The law as it now stands, a£ts 
nearly as a prohibition to farmers breeding horses ; for a 
breeding mare, or a colt under 5 years old, is not fit to 
draw one of four in a waggon, with no more than 60 
bushels of barley or wheat, which is the common load of the 
Sliropshire or Staffordshire farmers, neither of which being 
more than two tons, which is considerably under the weight 
die present a£t allows to be drawn on the turnpike roads in 
Winter. Before the said turnpike laws were in force, the 
farmer's team, to draw his 60 bushels of wlicat or barley, 
consisted of six in number, two of which, at least, were 
mares eidicr in foal or sucklers, two colts, ons of them two, 
F the odier three years old, which were never o]>prcsscd or hurt 

by their work ; consequently a succession came on, and the 
owner had one or two good sound colts to sell oflF every year 
to the haiucss or draught, as they best suited. Good waggon 
horses were then bought at from ^^.xo to £.t^. each, which 
are now by tlieir scarcity firom £. 25 to £. 35, and those for 
the coach, that is the light active half blood horses, are from 
J[. 40 to £. 60. 

Anodier evil occasioned by this law is, that such farmers 
arc obliged to keep horses of die largest size, which consume 
the produce of much land, by eating a large quantity of com, 
when the smaller horses, working easy, seldom eat any. 

It is humbly conceived, diat upon this principle, a law for 
regulating the roads may be ena£ted, so as co answer every 
good design of the present, and at the same tirac relieve those 
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inJiviJualt who arc cvccdingly injured, and also 1>s of 
ncral utility. I hope I shall not be thought to digress 
much from tlie subjcfl of agriculture, when it is coufiidi 
that good roads arc the first improvement to be made upo 
estate, where the roads are bad ; and I verily believe, tl 
petition to parliament, to obtain tlic above ahenuionu, w 
be signed by every person interested in the counties of £ 
and Stafford. I have taken the Hbciry to send one encli 
for ihc society's iiispe<5lion, and if some such method sha 
rc'jommcndcd by the society, I beg to be considered at 
service, to send a clerk round the counties, for tlic signal 
of tljosc who may approve of the measure. 

IMPROFEMENT cf the COMMONS. 
On this head surelj' it is not necessary, at this tim; of 
for myself or any other person, to suy any thing more l 
inclose them all as soon as convenient. The idea of lea 
ihcm in their unimproved state to bear chiefly gorsc bu 
and fcm, is now completely scouted, except by a very few, 
have falsely conceived lliat the inclosing of tlicm is Eir. it 
to tlic poor ; but if those persons had seen as much of the 
trary eflicAs in that rcspcfl, as I have, I am fully pcrsti 
their opposition would at once cease. Let those wlio A 
go round the commons now open, ami view the mis- iMo ! 
and poor, ill cultivated, impoverished spots ercflcd, or n 
thnvn legclher, and inclosed by themselves, for which 
pay 6d. or is. per year, which, by loss of time boih t< 
man and his family, affords llicm a very triile towards 
maintenance, yet operates tjpon their minds as a son ol 
dependence ; this idea leads the man to lose many days w 
by which he gets a habit of indolence ; a daughter kej 
home to milk a poor half starv'd cow, who being ope 
temptations, soon turns harlot, and becomes a distn;sscc 
(loram mother, instead of making a good useful servant, 
cuirouadiug fanncra, t^ this means, have neither imlusti 
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labourers or seivants, dicrcfore, the commons v^tli the cot«-* 
tagers around, become a great burden instead of a conve«- 
nicncc; for mod certain it is, that in all tlie countries where 
this is die case, the labourers are generally indolent, — and the 
contrary is the case where they live under the farmer, in 
comfortable cottages, with only a quarter of an acre of land, 
work cvrry day in the year, and have their children taughc 
to read, and put out to labour early. This I have been a 
witness xo^ not only in my own parish, where we enclosed a 
common and fields 25 years ago, but In many other places 
since, where I have been concerned. To do any thing for a 
poor man and his family (who are to be maintained by their 
own labour) which gives them the habit of ijidolence, is the 
same as taking the rich man's income, for bodi alike become 
helpless. I am aware that it will be said by uome, How then 
are the poor to obtain houses ? I answer, by taking off the 
objeAion to houses being built by their employers, the free- 
holders, and opulent persons, as the laws of possession now 
stand. The objection to poor possessors aro^ that as soon as: 
the owner of a house takes into it a poor person and family^ 
he finds himself bound to them,, even if thieves or persons of 
the worst behaviour. The possessor, feeling his weight in 
tliis rcspcA by his poverty, puts the landlord to defiance ; and 
if he should not know this himself, he can easily find those 
who will instru£t him to. with-hold possesfiion, so as to put 
his landlord (under the best management on his part) to lol. 
expense, before he can eje(% him, which iu at once 6 or 7 
years income of the premises.. 

There cannot, I conceive, be any danger of opposition to 
this alteration \ for the gentlemen of the law, whose pro- 
fessions arc liberal as well as profitable j for so good a purpose, 
will readily give up the loss of these poor clients, in the sup- 
porting of whom, against their landlords, they have but seldom 
got much credit; therefore, I would propose for houses with, 
land, at any rent not exceeding 2I. los. ycarlyi and not being 
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under an agreement in writing to the contrary, the tens 
having had six months previous notice in writing, from 1 
landlord or agent, for quitting at the next lady^a j% and r 
quitting, hut holding over by the spice of 3 day >, that t 
cm-ncr or his agent, may apply to one of his majesty's justl< 
of the peace, who should, with all convenient speed, sui 
mons the parties and their witnesses, and if upon such ( 
quiry and hearing such notice, as aforesaid, it shall be foi: 
to have been regularly delivered, at the party's dwcllir 
house, &c. that in such case, the justice shall grant his w 
rant co the constable and parish officers where such compi i 
arose, to empower them to serve the officer of tlie parish 
which they are ordered to be removed, with a notice of 
order; and if such officer, for 3 days, omits giving a sccui 
for abiding by the decision of the court of quarter sessic 
then to immediately take and convey the said tenant and 
mily, with their goods, to the officers of die parisli whcreu 
they belong, who should be dire&ed to provide for them a: 
cases of other removals, fiut in case of an appeal co the i 
sions, by the parish to which they were removed by agrcciri 
aforesaid, the removal co be postponed until a decision 
made. 

This alteration, I am fully persuaded, would occasion [ 
sons in general to build houses for labourers and artific( 
whenever they are wanted, and would be a means of i 
venting poor persons, from making miserable ercdlions, u] 
inconvenient places within the wastes and lanes, which in 
coui*se of 20 years generally became die property of* Lordj 
the rcspedUve manors ; and the poor, as before statcd> wo 
have comfortable habitations, in proper situations conveni 
to their respc£Hvc labour, and not incommodious to 
country gentlemen or freeholders who are their cnriployc 
and that subordinaiion of Ac lower ranks of society, wh 
in the present times is much wantcdi would be hereby c 
sidcrably secured. 

CONCLUSIOl 
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CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Stonc^s ingenious produdiion, on the Agricultural state 
of the County of Huntingdon, has left but few general obser- 
vations for me to make ; and I am ready to subscribe to most 

of his. 

Leases have of late years been much exploded by gentlemen 
of landed property, many of whom having formerly, granted 
excessive long terms, have been induced, by the injury sus-^ 
Cained thereby, and some other reasons, to obje£t to any lease 1 
This is a contrary extreme, and to obviate that difficulty, I 
have formed a lease (a copy of which is sent to the honorable 
Boards which has been so fortunate as to meet with the ap^ 
probation of both landlord and tenants in general ; the former 
being left in some degree at liberty, atxl the latter made con* 
fidcnt of having an allowance for their improvements, from 
which they may not have had a proper return of profit, before 
they were compelled to quit. But where gerttlemen have 
agents who arc experienced in husbandry, they cunnot do bet- 
ter than to suffer such to assist the tenants, by paying for part 
of their draining, marling, watering, embanking, ice. for 
which they may, in proper and fair time, obtain from zo ta 
20 per cent, for their money : but, extraordinary it is, that 
very few gentlemen, will come into this measure, of assisting 
their tenants with money for improvements ; not even those 
who are satisfied with 3 per cent, for their capital^ when the^ 
purchase additions to their estates.. 
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I. 



AM honored with a letter fr< 
President of the Board of Agriculture, desiring adJitio 
fornution respe£ling the county of Salop, under fificcn i 
I am sorry my account is not sufficiently full i 
purpose of the Board; if any material information v 
could give is wanting, it must be attributed to the 
plicity of my necessary engagements, which at this 
die year are more particularly pressing, and which mi 
be oSercd as my apology, if I make but short and id 
answers (o the following queries, which I shall state 
order they are presented to me. 

QUERY r. 

What is the general state of population, — is it cnc 
or decreasing? 

I have no hesitation to answer to this question, t 
population of this county is certainly encreasiiig, a 
been rapidly so for some time past; the encrcased bus 
working the mines of this county, — tlie great ilcnrii 
coals, both for home consumption, and also for cxpi 
by tlic new canals into other counties, more paiticuii 
extended iron works at and around Coalbruokdalc, 'h 
quired the employment of a great number of addition 1 
and consequently encrcased population. And the cnci 
manufacturers necessarily makes an cncrease of husbai 
for in a neighbourhood where there are considerable 
fe&ures, and consequently a great consumption of pro 
land becomes more valuable ; it also gains additional n 
and there is encourageme:it, from tlie high price of pro 
CO cultivate and improve it, vrhich cumot be ^one i 
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inliabitantSy but >vith such encouragementy inhabitants are 
found soon to be produced; for besides diose husbandmen 
and their familieSy who are tempted by an eucrease of wages 
to remove from other places, it is found, tlut where the la- 
bourer has constant woik and good pay (as he has in these 
Situations) he natuially' marries early and produces many 
children, who find early employment and maintenance; so it 
will be found, that flourishing manufactures in this county, 
as in otliers, encrease population, not only by the encreased 
number of workmen employed, but also by adding to the 
number of husbandmen and labourers employed in the cul- 
tivation of the neighbouring land. And although the cul- 
tivation of land in tliis county is in the major part very 
defcdUve, yet it must be observed, that in the eastern part of 
it, bordering on the manufactory of Coalbrookdale, Ketley, 
and Lilleshall mines, &c. on one side, and the StaHTordshire 
iron, &CC. manufactories on the other, the improvements in 
Agriculture have been very considerable, cind both the pro- 
duce and population greatly encreased. 

About twelve years ago, this faCl respecting population 
was made very apparent by the enquiries of the Rev. Mr. 
Howlett, vicar of Gre^t-Dunmow, in Essex, and particularly 
so in the parish in which I live, the tcAot of which, tlie 
Rev. Mn Woodhouse, in his correspondence with Mr. 
Hewlett on this subjeCt, was enabled to present him with 
a statement of/a^s^ by which it clearly appeared, that the 
population of this parish had been nearly doubled, since the 
time of the revolution, yet without the assistance of any trade or 
manufacture in the parijli^ but merely from a more extended 
and garden*Iike cultivation of the land, from the introdaCtion 
•of tlic turnip husbandry, and by an enclosure of field and 
common lands. This letter Mr. Howlett has punted, as an 
appendix to his enquiry into the influences of enclosures, se- 
cond edition, 1786. Enclosed is the pamphlet for the in- 
spection of the Agticultural Boards and is worth the attention 
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of those who have doubts on the subjcfl of population. ] 
may further a<J(l, tJiat since the year 1782, when (he» ob- 
servaiions wcic made, the popuUiion of ihi* parish has beci 
cncreasinj; most certainly the inoculation for \!S\c fmall pox. 
and the cncreased knowledge of the physical pradiiii-jners ir 
the cure ai frvtrt, has been most essential to population 
throughout this kingdom. 

II. What is the quantity of waste lands in the county, — 1< 
what applied at picscnt, — and how far capable of ira 
^rovimeni? , 

Tiiis question will be found to have been answered in j 
good measure, in the Sch, 24ih, and x^ih pages of the fore 
going observations. In comparison of many oihcr countie 
this may be called an enclosed one, particularly in rcspc£ 
of field land ; yet there certainly remain many commons 
though few of large extent, which would still pay well th 
expense of enclosure. One of the most considerable is ih 
Morf, near the town of Eridgnoith. 

At to the extent of the commons, I would beg leave t 
advise, that a surveyor may be sent into each county, wit 
inArudlions to take as many lines over each common, a 
would pretty noorly ascertain the quantities ; lliis mctho 
would not cofl the Agricultural Board mor: ilian thitt 
gunjeas, on an average, for each county ; and at the &am 
time andexpcnce, the worth of the wastes may be asccnainct 
by supposing them in a state for enclosing, for in their ope 
state the value of the best is but triBing. 

III. Wliat is the extent of woodlands, their annual pro 
ducc in underwood, timber, Sec. 

Tliis is a question I cannot answer, but there is no doub 
but oak timber now planted, would pay the common rent 
the soil ; and I hope the time' is not far distant, tliat govern 
ment will dire£l a considerable quantity of the crown land 
to be planted, and to be put under the inspeflion of dail; 
lurveyon, whose attendance should be as rigidly looked into 
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md checked, as that of the excise oflScers. Small houses 
should be ereded at convenient distances round the planta« 
tions, for their habitations. 

IV. What are the size of estates and hrms^ and what the 
nature of tenures ? 

The sizes of both the estates and farms in this county are 
very various ; — here are estates of noblemen and of several 
commoners, which cover from ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand acres each ; while there are an infinite number of 
freeholders and yeomen's estates of all inferior sizes ; and the 
farms are as various, from that of from one to five hundred 
acres on the eastern side of the county, to the little faim of 
twenty acres on the borders of Wales. There is much 
copyhold tenure, but of easier customs than in the neigh* 
bouring counties. 

V. What is the quantity of seed usually sown, and what 
tlie general produce of the different sorts of grain ? 

By referring to the 7 th. page of these observations, it will 
there be found, that tliis county consists of the utmost variety 
of soil, consequently no general answer can be given to this 
query ; and the practice of the best farmers on the dry arable 
land, which makes a considerable part of the eastern side, 
will be found in pages 11, 12, 13, &c. of the preceding 
remarks. 

VI. What is the average rent, poor's rates, and tithe 
compositions — whether much tithe is taken in kind ? 

For the reason assigned under the fifth query, it is difficult 
to give a particular answer to these questions; bur the 
average price, exclusive of wastes, may be about 15s. per 
acre tlthcable. — The poor's rates arc also very various, and 
have been enormously cncreased of late years. — But little tithe 
is taken in kind — mostly by fair and equitable compositions, 
which arc in some places renewed every year, in others, arc let 
for a longer term. I have within the distance of twenty 
miles round my own neighbourhood| for theae last twenty 
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years, valued yearly a great deal of tidic, which has been let 
to the occupiers of the respe£Uve farms from which it was 
issuable, and within that period, the same pra£lice has be- 
come pretty general ; this method of letting the titlies to the 
respective farmers is very much less oppressive, than what 
was pra^ised formerly, when the custom was, to let a whole 
parish to one person, who gathered both straw and grain to 
his own bam, by which the occupiers of tlic lands were ex- 
ceedingly troubled by setting it out, besides the inconvenience 
and delay it gave them in getting their harvest : under these 
considerations, tlie farmer, who is pcnnitted to take the tithos 
yearly at a fair price, thinks himself much better oiF by the 
surveyor drawing a line of equal profit to the vendor and 
vendee, than by having them gathered. But yet there are 
great quantities of tithes, in this kingdom, collc^edj by which 
die farmer is particularly injured, not only by the incon- 
venience before stated^ but by the straw and hay, amounting 
CO a tenth part yearly, being taken from his farm, which is 
particularly felt, as a very heavy loss in the return of manure, 
and indeed amounts to an irrepamhlo one, provided the land 
is situated at such a distance from a town, as to render it 
impossible to fetch manure to profit, tliat is at the distance of 
six or seven miles ; besides the gathering and carrying off the 
tithe, is eventually an injury to the owners of the tidie, for 
were that one tenth of the. manure yearly returned to die 
land from which it is gathered, in course the increase would 
be much greater, as it operates by accumulation, like com- 
pound interest upon money : But suppose tliis mode of letting 
every occupier their own tithes were to be enforced, diat 
does not give the satisfaction which is required, for there 
are some unreasonable violent complainants against lichcs* 
whom it would be impossible to satisfy; such who are land 
owners, forget that they purchased their estates cheaper by 
reason of the tithes being issuable ;-— the tenants also forget 
that they take tbeix tenss at. a cheaper rate on that account. 
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But there is a relief wanted by, and ought to be given to the 
complaints of moderate and reafonabk people^ ccimplaints which 
ere well grounded, and while subsisting, serve as useful fuel 
to the fire of the violent and designing, who cry out, that 
tithes are got to an enormous pitch, arc exceedingly higher 
dian formerly, are unreasonable and oppressive, *^ we will 
^ have none, for every clergyman ought to have a fixed stipend 
^ allowed him per year, and all of them equal. ** The moderate 
and reasonable, whose complaints deserve attention, say, 
^ let the parson have his reasonable due; if I get large crops 
** or better than my father did, and a better price for my 
<< produce, I can better afford to pay it* The only real hard* 
** ship I have felt from tithes is, such as this, the year before 
^ last I marled a piece of land of ten acres, and it cost me 
^ five pounds per licre, for I drew tlie marl near a mile, and 
'^ it is a sort of stuflT that requires, after being spread, to lie 
^ open to a winter frost, before the land is ploughed, in order 
*^ to reduce and incorporate it with the soil. I drained the 
** field at the expense of five pounds per acre, and ploughed it 
^' five times the last summer, and now my tithes are to be 
*^ valued, and consequently I must give the value of one acre, 
*' or the produce ot it will be xukcu &om mc, before I have 
•* had a shilling of return." Tliis is very hard and unrea* 
sonable, such complaints as these are very common and very 
just, and upon enclosing of wastes the birdship is often 
greater. Those complainants arc the persons I wish to sec 
redressed, not only on their own account, but for the sake of 
tlie commimity at large ; for gathering the tithes in kind is 
^ery burthcnsome, and if they arc valued yearly and sold at a 
fair and just price, they are still a check upon Improvement 
as above stated. I speak from long experjcncc, and have 
myself, both felt and seen the happy cffeAs of a better system, 
as hath the rector of this parish, by his liberalit;|[ in granting 
leases of his tithes, for a moderate length of time, which has 
i)eea a great means of encouraging improvcmcats ; and I l^eg 
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leave to say, that I diink it would liare a very good cfl 
and would be drawing a very fair line between the o\vn< 
tithes and the occupier, and such a one as no reasonable 
•on could atk laort, were a law to be made, that after a 
tain distant day, na person, either ot" the clergy or L 
except both parties agree to the contrary, should gather 
tithes in Wiad; but that from six to twelve rcfcrrces, or c 
inissioncrs, chould be appointed in every county, accordin 
its size, half of them to be nominated by dis bisltop of 
diocese, in behalf of the clergy, the other half by the jusi 
8t sessions, in behalf of the laity ; which commissio 
should be sworn to do justice, 3nd be liable to pains and 
nalties for a coiurary condu£l ; atul such persons dying 
refusing to a£l, tc be replaced by the choice of the s 
powers who chose their predecessors, go at to keep an e< 
number on each side ; that the owners of any tidies foi 
time being, or any person whose lands they arc issu 
from, by dirce months notice, to be g'ven by cidicr parr 
the odier, of their desire for ^ estimate to be made ot 
tithes, ihi; person giving such notice, and also the pcrsor 
cciving it, within a tfated number of days afterwards, sh 
each apply to a separate commissioner, each of whot 
proper time or times at their direction, but within a. lin 
time, should view and estimate such tithes; but in case < 
disagreement between those two commissioners, ilicv sh 
name a third, whose determination, in writing, the fori 
be iosened in the a£t, should be conclusive, and binding i 
ihe parties for die term of ten years, that is, upon the o\ 
of the tithes, his heirs or successors, as the case may be, 
also upon the occupier of the hmd uid his succeisor, tc 
same, for at bis quitting the possessions, the lease of 
tithes khould fall to the successor. 

The rent to be made payable quanerly, for which 
ttock, Uc. upon \he premise*, from whence the titha 
knuUe, to be liable to dUcrcHj' aad if ttie Is&dlord sh 
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distraia for rent, he should be accoTintable for so much 
thcrcoff as may be due for the tithes, not exceeding onok 
quarter's rent thereof, and tills method i^om time to time, at the 
option of either of the parties, to be pursued as die leases shall 
expire, so tliat a lease of the tidies may always exist under 
such estimate. — ^Thcse are the outlines of what I think may 
be made very useful, when considered over, and the ar« 
rangcments thereof made compleat : by this means the clcr« 
gymen, in their dealings with their parishioners, will be per* 
sonally out of the question ; and as the justice to be done 
them, will be left in the hands of other persons, diey will 
thereby avoid all disagreeable cavil and animosity ; and after 
this, I do not conceive that there will remain the least ground 
for complaint, from any fair and reasonable person ; for the 
cultivator will luve time to take the fair advantage from his 
improvement, which by this proposed arrangement he was^ 
and ever will be, encouraged to make ; and the owner of tlie 
tidies, at the expiration of die ten years, will, under die pro« 
posed reference for die next ten years, obtain a much higher 
rent ; this arrangement will have its good cfFc£b not only for 
the clergy, but also for the impiopriatnr* nf rirlws, who are 
often made very unpopular by their dealings in the disposal 
of their tidies, for by dxis arrangement they will be likely to 
obtain an higher rent. 

VIL What proportion of the county is in common fields^ 
-*what are the advantages that have resulted from the en« 
closure of such ? 

The answer to this query will be found under pages 8, 249 
and 25, and query the 2d of this observation. 

VIII. What are the modes of tillage, — the draught, whe« 
ther horses or oxen, which found best, — the implements ? 

The modes of tillage have been described. In the strong 
lands, four or five horses are used to a plough, or six or eight 
oxen; the oxen are preferred for ploughing in the strong 
lauds, but horses for the road business ^ dut being the case, 
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horses are best tidapted for small farms, as oxen are fo 
ploughing upon large ones. The single plough, with twi 
wheels under the fore end of the beam, is the best sort 
plough for level land, and almost in general use, in the turn! 
•oils ; two horses, either coupled, or at length, with a boj 
plough an acre and half per day with ease. 

IX. What plana are cultivated in Shropshire not in usu2 
courses, as hops, hemp» flax, cabbages, poutoes, &c. and t 
what extent raised f 

Hops are cultivated on a small part of the Hcrcfordshir* 
side of this county; the cdier articles are only got in smal 
quantities. Potatoes ought to be got in large quantities, b 
those fanners who are situated within five miles of town 
manure ; for such may get them to fair profit, at five penc 
per bushel; and one bushel per day, for a cow, with a ver 
small quantity of hay, will produce sweet milk and buttc 
to great profit in the winter months. 

X. What are the prices of laboiir, piovisions, and iue! 
and whether coal or wood? 

The prices of labour are Various in this: county, accordin 
to its population. Tn tho eastern part where I inhabit, it ha 
beea for twenty years, the custom to give a constant la 
bourer 7s- per week, dirough the year, with the addition c 
what is equal to about as. per week more, in the harvest quartc] 
biit the custom much prevails now,' of letting a great part c 
Ae work to the labourers, particularly threshing, by which 
good Hand Will generally cam is.6d. per day, and som 
much more. The allowance of beer, in this county, botl 
Winter and Summer, is generally given to those who tak 
Aeir work, in the Winter 3 quarts each, in Summer 4 
and m harvest from 5- to 8 quarts of strong and small beer.- 
Thia customary allowance is excessive; but there are fev 
parts of Englaivd, where the harvest is got m with sucli spiri 
and expedition: but the custom of such excessive drinking 
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ougHt to be checked, and has been done in die best governedT 

famiiicSf 

The prices of provisions vary a little according to the po« 
pulationi but the canals will regulate that very much. The 
returns made to government, will best shew the general pricey 
of grain, &c» 

Tlie whole county is plentifully supplied with coals, from 
four to six shillings per ton» at the pits. 

XL What are the manufactures of the county,, their 
tmounty present state, with some account of the great iron 
worlds at Coalbrookdale, men employed, quantity of coals» 
iron, &c. 

To tliis I cannot make any answer, from my own know* 
ledgCi and I must beg to be excused from saying any thing, 
from enquiry, for obvious reasonst 

XII. What are the principal mines and quarries of the 
county ? 

There are very considerable mines of lead, iron, and. 
coaly and also lime, rock and building stone, some of which 
are worked to considerable profit, by the libetality of the 
owners granting long leases, which encoura^ opulent com«- 
panieS) to search for, and work the same. The chief owners 
and encouragers of those works, are the Marquis of Stafford, 
the Earls of Tankerville and Shrewsbury, Lords- Craven, 
Ber\^'iclc, and Clive, Sir William Jenningham, and Sir Wal- 
ter Blunt, Baronets, Isaac Hawkins Browne, Brooke For- 
ester, Robert Slaney, Robert Burton, and Saint John Charlton^ 
£squireS| and the Coalbrookdale Company. 

XIIL What is the general idea of the number of sheep, 
in the county, their produce and profit, wool, price.? 

There is such variety of flocks and sorts, as make it im<^ 
possible for me to give any satisfa^ory answer to this qucs* 
tion, more than what I have said in page lo. 

Indeed there has been of late, such a flu^uation in the* 
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price of wool, that it wouM be difiicult now to ny, 1 
any sort is worth. But ccnainly, there is almost every 
of fihccp, bred and kept in tliis county, from ihc Welch 
of tlx pounds* to the Leicestershire of thiny pounds, 
^uancr ; but no large flocks. 

XIV. To what extent are meadows watered, what 
Hie advantages in rent aai produce, and arc they *fcd 
sheep in the spripg t 

This query >■ answered in page 9 and 16. 

XV. What is the average annual produce of a cow 
butter, diecse, hogs, calf, &ic. 

This county is not famous for dairying; but the 
dairy-wives make about eight pounds of a cow, but I 
make msch more, who are near enough to a town to 
their milk, and those who keep nev^ milched cow 
Winter, and sell their skim'd mitk by the <juarT, and 
butter, from one shilling to fourteen-pencc per pound 
price of chat article, is the best tacit proclamation c 
luxury and prosperiiy of this kingdom; for 1 reme 
within the compass of forty-five years, families in my ni 
boDrhood, supplied with butter* the year Uirough, at 
|)ence per pound. 

The greatest grievance which the landed property la 
under, is the poor's rates, which are become cxcessivi 
diis parish, which has no tradesman in it. The poor's i 
have been raised from twenty-6ve to one hundred pu] 
per year, within the compass of thirty years; for this, 
may be an easy remedy, and a comfonable one to the p 
which I shall, with pleasure, communicate at a more 
venient oppertunity. 

J. BISHTON. 
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ERRATA. 

In the Title, line 8» fotKILSJL read KILSJLL. 
In page 7, line 19, for jBUrhrj read JUcrkay. 
In page la^ line 25^ deIe>9iMr. 
In page aa, line 30^ kx ftrjureiteAtrgtuUcii. . 
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TO THE READER. 

IT is requested that this Paper, as well as the 
account of the agricultural state of Essex, by the Mefs, G 
of Jlill'House, may be returned to the Board of Agricult 
its Office in London, with any additional remarks and o 
V tionSt which may occur on the perusal, written on the z 
as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board c 
consider itself responsible for any faB or observation co. 
. in this Report, which, at present, is printed and cir'culai 
the purpose merely of procuring farther information, res 
the Husbandry of this distriSl, and of enabling every i 
contribute his mite, to the improvement of the country. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regarc 
the other Counties in the united Kingdom; and will be 
to give every assistance in its power, to any person, w 
be desirous of improving his breed of Cattle, Sheep, &c 
trying any useful experiment in husbandry. 

London, February, 1795. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IN collefting the neccllary information for the foUowin^^ 
•t, the furveyor has been regulated by the fame line of con* 
)y >\hich he \^'as governed in the Agricultural Survey of the 
[y of CAMBRiDcn. By thefe means^ the fails occurring in 
laridi arc dillinftly afccrtaincd, and by tlie Table and Journal 
:h refpcftivc diltrift, are brought compleatly into view ; and 
ladc to exliibit, by the average of their aggregate amount, the 
al produce, and other circumftanccs rcfpciling the prefent 
|of the agriculture, and the probable improvement of fuch 

In doing this, particularly in the firft part, or journal of 
[.port, every pollible care has been taken to free it from thofe 
nd tedious repetitions fo frequently occurring on a fubjeft in» 
|le of change or variation ; and where at the fame time, it is 
lifpenfible to preferve and convey that clear and minute dc^ 
ion of the foil and fubftrata, fo material to the accurately \in^ 
|nding.and rightly judging of tlie fubjeft, as well in refpeft to 
ricalture of any particular parifh, or diftrift, as to that of the 
ind hulbandry of the county at large. 




( viii ) 

The rural economics of this county wiih all their exccllcncicf 
defers, are faithfully detailed in the journal ; and the general o 
vations which follow thereupon, form the fecond part of tlie re] 
included in which, is a brief fummary of the evils and defeats u 
*hich the agricultural improvement of the county at prefcnt labc 
diftinguifhed under the feveral heads, of fuch as arc incurabl 
human means; of thofc that may be rcm-DVcd by individuals 
the co-operation of neighbours ; and of thofe again which canm 
removed, or in any ^\i^e alleviated^ without the power and auth 
of parliament. 
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DISTRICT THE FIRST^ 

Tmperate mixed foil, lying upon a gravel ; a fand, a 
blue and white chalky clay, a brown tender clay, or 
brick earth ; and a tough Jlrong clay, or Hie earth. 

X HE foil of the land lying weft, north and cad of the 
the viUagc of HELION BUMSTEAD, is a ftrong browa 
earth) of a good ftaple, on a blue and white chalky clay^ ' 
To the fouth» the foil is of a more light and gentle nature^ 
of a fair ftaple» upon a gravelly loam. Proceeding thence 
to HAVERILL and the hamlet of HAZARD END, the 
land for the depth of two furlongs, northcafterly and fouth* 
wcftcrly of the brook, confifts of a well ftapled gravelly 
loam, upon a chalky gravel. Afccnding the hill on both 
fides the brook, and extending thence in the above direc« 
tions, the deep tender foil is gradually loft, in a thin wet 
(tifT loam^ upon a blue and white clay. The open common 
field land» compared vyith fuch of the inclofures as are 
preclfely of the fame nature, is from its peculiar circum* 
fiances cor.fidercd of very inferior value, 
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Two crops and-a fallow, is the genenlly prevailing fvflem 
of hufbandry; though the moft intelligent farmer,, will 
fometimes vary this mode, by fowing clover with the barley, 
which ftands as an etch C):op in the place of oats ; this is 
either fed with flieep, or mown for hay; it lies for Ihecp 
food during the next fallow feafon, is broken up in the 
fpring following, ^nd planted with peas or beans ; kept well 
hoed during the fummer, and fucceedcd by wheat in the 
rwch, or fccond crop field; it Is then fallowed for barley: 
this praAice is found to anfwer extremely -well, though in 
the open common fields, it muft ever be confined to the 
flock mafters^ otherVirife' their (heep would feed upon the 
green wheat until Lady-day, and fjpoil the crop. 

Weld is occailonally cultivated for the manufa£ture of 
checquc and fudian; its culture is (in^ply that of tranf- 
planting from the feed beds at Midfummer; Hands all 
winter, and is the fummer following, when in full bloom, 
cut, dried, and laid up for ufe. The foil it favours mofl, 
is a ftiff ftrong loam, moderately moid, but not wet. The 
price from four-pence to eight-pence per (lone. The ma- 
nufadlure abovementioned is carried on to a confidcrable 
extent, but the eifeA it has had on the agriculture of this 
parPlh, by inviting a great number of fcttlers, has been fo 
far. unfavourable, as to occailon a confiderable increafc in 
the poor's rates within the laft five years. 

The land lying fouth»weft, weft, and northerly of the 
village of STURMER, is a heavy ftrong foil, of a good 
fiaple, upon a blue, or on a brown clay. North-eaderly 
from the village, and binding upon the brook, is a well 
mixed gravelly loam, of a good ftaple, upon a gravel. 
Proceeding thence fouth-eaft, and northerly, on the (lopes of 
the hills that rife on each fide from the brook, the foil in- 
creafes in its ftreogtb, and refb upon a chalky clay. The 
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land binding upon the gravelly foilj, lying north-wefterly of 
the brook, correfponds with that defcribed in the foutb-eaftf 
or oppofite quarter. 

The copfe wood or undergrowth here, is more valuable 
than is the like produce in the preceding parifh, ariflng from 
the care and attention which is paid to the undergrowth when 
young, and to the cultivation of alh for hop poles. 

Turnips are fown, and anfwer extremely well upon the 
light gravelly foils. Cabbages are here a new culture. For 
this crop the land is ploughed into four furrow ridges, in the 
furrows between which, are laid about 400 buQiels of long 
dung per acre* The dung is then ploughed under, making the 
furrows the ridges, on the tops of which, and at a yard apart 
from each other, about a quart of water is poured down ; 
thus marking out where the plants are to be fet ; this opera* 
tion is followed by a boy placing the plants ready for the 
dibber, who makes the holes, and prelTes the mould very 
clofe to the roots of the plants ; a fecond watering imme- 
diately takes place, pouring the like quantity of water on 
each plant. The planting is generally performed by a 
gardener, as- much depends on the plants being properly put 
into the ground; ploughing the intervals, hoeingi and 
moulding up the plants, follow in courfe. The drum-head 
cabbage is preferred ; and the plants are always taken out 
of the feed bed, for immediate tranfplantation into the 
field. 

The harvedmen are not boarded by the farmers here, as in 
mod other places, but in lieu thereof, they each receive four 
bu(hc!s of malt and two lbs of hops, from which about 
forty gallons of flrong nourifhing drink is ufually drawn ; 
They alfo receive one (hilling each on hiring, and five ihil* 
lings per acre, for cutting and inning the whole crop ; ap* 
portioning about thirteen acres to each man* The c&rts# 
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hoxCtSp and driven» are provided by the £uiners ; and whc 
the weather proves favourable, and the corn a fair (landir 
cropy a man will cut^ and in, flxteen acres of winter ar 
fummer corn in the courfe of a tnonth; as was the cafe 
the year 1793 » Previous to which time, and when the harvcl 
0ien were boarded by the farmers in the ufual mannc 
twelve acres per man were rarely known to be harveded 
' the fame time, from the fame land. 

The foil in general in the pariOi of BIRDBROOK, 
extremely various ; but the mod (Iriking difference is foui 
along the courfe of the river Stour, where, from a quart 
to half a mile in width, a well ftapled gravelly loam pi 
vails. . South and ridng towards Whitley, the land bccom 
heaviefi and forms upon the highcft levels, a clofc cc 
earth, upon a chalky clay, below which clay at irregul 
/ depths, are found veins of pure blue clay, and fomc gravi 

Thence foutherly, and defcending towards the princif 
branch of the river Colney a more gentle foil is difcoveral 
upon a brown clay* 

Soot has been tried, and found efifcdual againfl mofs, 
Baythorm Park: it is applied .in November, at the rate 
forty bu(hels per acre» the firft coft of which is 6d. per buOi 

The larul in this parifli is particularly favourable to t 
growth of oak timber; feveral fine ftandards are detach 
through the paftures, one of which mcafures at five r< 
from the ground, eleven feet nine inches in circunnfcrcn< 
Poplar, maple and plane tree are common to the fc 
In Baythorne Hall garden, by the fide of the river Stoi 
a clump of alders juftly excite notice and admiration. T 
largell of thcfe trees (and they run tolerably even; at f5 
feet from the ground, is fcvcn feet four inches 'in circur 
feitnce, and is in height from thirty to thirty-five feet 
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c^ear timber. Some excellent hawthome hedges have been 
lately raifed, by planting one, row only at fix inches afunder, 
latVcr than two rows nine inches or a foot apart. Thefe 
hedges have not been cut down, nor do they require it, to 
thicken their bottoms^ as they are at this time a complete 
prote&ion againft hogs, and in other refpe&s form a beau* 
tiful and effeAual fence. Nothing can be more evident, 

than that a row of plants fet thus •••... fix 

inches didant from each other, mud form a more complete 
and efFe£):ual fence at the bottom, than an equal number 
planted thus • * . * • * • * • * • * at a double diftance, and 
occupying the fame length, but a greater depth of ground 
upon the hedge row. 

As the country rlfes towards RIDGEWELL^ the higher 
parts of that pari(h confift of a deep^ tender foil, upon a 
chalky and a brown clay ; but on defcending towards Til- 
buryi and the head branches of the river Colne, the clay is 
loft; and in the low grounds, a light gravcify loam is found, 
of a kindly niaturc, upon a gravel. Proceeding eaftward a 
tender haxel coloured loam, of a good (laple, upon a white 
chalky clay, prevails generally through the pari(h of 
TILBURY, where, upon the fides of the hills, a few wet 
fandy and gravelly fpots appear, but which in their prefent 
Hale arc inapplicable to the culture of turnips* The lands 
abutting upon the river Stour, from three quarters to a mile 
in width, belonging to the pariflics of ASHEN, OVING- 
TON, and BELCHAMP St. PAUL's, are a light fandy 
loam, of a good ftaple, in which there is a mixture of fome 
gravel, upon a brown tender clay and gravel. Thence 
fouiherly, and as the country rifes, a clofc heavy foil is 
found, but of a good ftaple upon a chalky clay. 

Hollow draining at a pole apart, and at an cxpcncc of 
about three poujid per acre, has been praOifcd with great 

fucccfr 



fiiccefs in thefe pari(hes ; and in thofe of BELCH/ 
OTTEN and BELCHAMP WALTER, where in gei 
the foil is an heavy moid grey loam, upon a blue and a \ 
chalky day. This latter has been applied with very 
cflTc^ upon fome of the lighter lands in thcfc parlfhc 
the expencc^ and in the proportion following per acrc» 

Stubbing or raifing 40 loads (containing 40 bufhcls c 

at 2d. per lead -.-^•-o68 

Filling, at id. per load - - -034 

Spreading, at 6d. for every fcore loads . o z o 

— — — o I 
Allowance for fmall beer at ad. in the (hilling on 

the above - - -- --*-- ^ o 

To four hor(es> two.tumbrensf and one driver, at 
fifteen fliillingSy allowed to carry through thcfc 
pariflies twenty*four loads per day, will equal 
for carting per acre ------ i 

I X 

To this add the ufual expence of hollow draining 
per acre •^---------3 

Making in the whole £.4 i 

• • 

The land in theparilhcs of PENTLOW, FOXEAR 
LYSTON and BORLEY, which abuts upon the mca 
that lie along the river Stour, is of a deep rich traflabi 
ture, upon a tender day and gravel; this chara£lcr cent 
ibr about a mile fouthward of the river. Afcending the h 
countryi and proceeding towards the Bclchamps, the 
becomes of a heavier nature, more moderately Ha 
and lying upon a chalky clay. . As the country fallf 
wards the fouth (forming the valley through which tlic 
runs from Clare to Sudbury) the foil improves in its f] 
becomes more free and gentle, and lefs difHcult to mai 
cither wet or dry; The little jpariih of Ly(lon very ^ 

c 
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claims the preeminence, being by far the bed trad of land 
in this part of the county. 

The heavier parts of the parifli of BULLMER confift 
of a well mixed loamy foil, upon a brown and a white chalky 
clay ; and a fmallcr portion of a lighter nature, upon a 
gravel. South, and extending towards Wickham St. PauPs, 
a wet cold thin foil prevails, lying upon a yellow, or wood* 
land clay : this has been much improved by hollow draining, 
at a rod apart, and at the expence of 50s. per acre a 10 ; dr 
FiHl cod of eight waggon loads of chalk, con- 
taining 90 bufhelseach, at 9s. per load is - 3 X2 o 
To this add' filling, carriage, and fpreading, and 
allowance for beer, Ss. per load - - — - 3 4 o 

per acre ^.9 6 o 
an expence which would be continued upon a much brger 
fcalC) were it not for the uncertain tenure of the 

tythcs. 

Upon the heavy lands in this neighbourhood, clover is 

fomctimcs Town with barley, but the frequent failure of 

the plant in the fpring following, prevents the culture of 

that valuable grafs from being more general. The wheat 

from the clover leys is edcemed much fuperior to that fown 

upon the fallows ; where, upon the deep rich lands, along 

the courfe of the river Stour, it is very fubjeil to the mildew 

and to be root fallen : the x:lovers however, are not fo liable 

to mif-plaDt, or to periih there, as on the heavier lands, 

which are generally ploughed, in four furrow ridges. 

f 

Thofe lands which border upon the meadows in the 

pariih of MIDDLETON, form a well mixed foil, of a 

I good flaple, upon a fandy loam and a chalk ; bur, as the 

country rifes from the river, and extends towards Great 

Henny, 
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Hennyi and Bullmefy the pure chalk is loO:, and a heasry, 
cold, foil prevails upon a chalky clay. 

The valuable meadows along the river Stour, arc much 
injured by the pending up of the water by the mill dams. 

Proceeding fouthward from Middleton, the country is 
broken into hills ; but through the parifhes of GREAT 
:!ENNYt TWINSTEAD and LAMMARSH, it is en- 
tichcd with fome fertile vales, and a large portion of exccU 
lent turnip land ; the underflrata of which, are a red and 
white fand, andgraveU interfperfed with fevcral fmall veins 
of brown day, Crolling the vallcy» and afccnding from 
Lammarlh, to ALPHANSTONE, the land changes to a 
heavy cold thin foil, upon a red clay, or tile earth; a 
brown clay, or brick earth ; i blue and white chalky clay ; 
and in fome places, a gravel. The ftiiF heavy ding foil, 
generally prevails through this parilh, and often requires 
fcven or eight ploughings, before it is brought into a pro- 
per ftate to receive the feed of wheat, barley, or even of 
black oats. 

This variety of underflrata, in a great meafure forbids a 
regular and even courfe of hollow draining, and has occa- 
(loncd the ufe of the land fall plough, which operates in 
bringing the field to a more unifoam level, by filling up the 
Tmall hollows with the earth removed from the higher 
grouud : by this means the open drains are cut upon a more 
evenly inclined plane, and the furface water is carried away 
with a greatery and more regular certainty : the earth 
however^ from the want of hollow drains, (lill retains 
a confiderable quantity of water, which frequently pcrilhes 
the feed ; and by the chill it produces (even in the mod 
favourable feafbns) greatly retards the powers of vegetation. 

An 
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An bazcl coloured ftrong foil upon a red loam, unde/ 
\fhich, at the depth of about eighteen inches, is found a 
blue and white chalky clay^ intermixed with a few veins of 
gravel; is the prevailing charac'^er cif the foil and fubftrata 
HI the parilhes of WICKHAM St. PAUL's, GESTIN- 
THORPE, and LITTLE YELDHAM. Adjoining tie 
village of GREAT YELDHAM, the foil, a tender loamy 
gravel, of a good ftaple, upon a gravelly loam, which gradually 
difappears towards towards Little Yeldham on the eaft, and 
Toppersfield on the weft, where the land becomes of a colder 
nature, and is much to be improved by hollow draining. 

Eaft, and fouthof the town of CASTLE HEDINGHAM^ 
the foil of which forms alight coloured loam of a fair ftaple, 
a brown clay, has been much improved by hollow draining^ 
and by the application of white chal&y clay^ at the expense 
^nd in the proportion following per acre : 

Four fcore loads of clay, filling and (preading, 

at 5^ per fcore .-..^i-.... ioq 
Allowance for beer upon ditto . «- — — ** o 3 4 
Five horfes, four days work, at^s. 6d. per horfe 

per day - - - - - .. . . . a xo ci 
Wear and tear of two tumbrells, four days, at 6d. 

each per day -- ....-.'040 
Driver, four days work, including beer, fit is* 6d. 

per day — - «-- - — 060 

£•4 3 4 

To the northward of the town, the land becomes fuf- 
ficiently light and dry to. admit of the turnip hun)andry. 
On the weft, the pariih is bounded by the river Colne ; 
along whofe courfe is a confiderable tra£k of meadow and 
rich hopland ; the culture and value of the produce per acre, 
of the latter^ taken on an average of ten years, is as follows : 

C 
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1 lO o 



800 



3 
3 



10 o 

o o 



Tie Hop Gnundper Acre. Dr. 
To intereft accruing annually 
upon the firft coft of the (lock 
of poles, viz. Sffoo at 40s. 
per hundred, being the value 
of the poles at the third years 
growth of the plant 
To the annual fupply of 400 ne\^ 

poles at 40S. per hundred 
Lsibour by contrad, including 
digging, drciCng, poleing»tye« 
ing, hoeing, moulding, raking, 
laddering, planting dead bilisy 
and harrowing dung 
Manure — — 

Picking 7 cwt. the average pro- 
duce per acre of Caftlc Hed« 
ingham Marfli, for 10 years 4 
Drying &baggingthefaid 7 cwt. a 
Duty — — 3 

Tythc at 5s. per cwt. — i 
Rent — — ^ 

Poor's rates los. other parifli 

rates 3$. 6d. 

Three bags, weight 18 lb. each 

at ad. per lb. including the 

making — o to o 

lotereft upon the firft coft and 

annual fupply of baikcts,ftooIs9 

pitches,barrdii:s^ladders,forks, 

and other finall implemeots o 

Twitching and ditching o 



40 
1 o 

so o 

15 o 

3 o 



— o 13 6 



5 o 

5 o 



Total annual expeocc per acxe 3c 7 6 
Total annual net profit per acre tj i( 6 

iC-47 3 ^ 



Per contra Cr. 

By 7 cwt. of hops at 
61. 3s. per cwt. being 
the average produce 
and value per acre of 

theCaftleHedingham 

hops for the laft ten 

years — 43 

By 350 refufc poles at 

6s. per hundred - x 
By old benes — 
By profit in felling bags 

as hops — a 

Total annual value of 

the produce per acre ;(f .47 3 



I 

z o 
z6 

— a x8 6 



£^7 30 
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About forty acres of aihf and Spanifli chcfnut^ have beea 
very judicioufly planted in this parifli, for hop poles; the 
foil for the chefnut, is as well chofen as the country would 
admit of» being that of a fandy loam. The a(h upon the rich 
moory land, promifcs; extremely well; and the whole 
ilrongly indicates the great care and ikill of the owner. 

The roads in this neighbourhood have been greatly im« 
proved by cutting down their fide greens^ lowering the 
hedges, and removing the polUrds and timber trees from 
the road hedge rows. 

The blain, or a fwelling of the glaads in the throaty 
flipping calf, and the dug garget, are very troublcfbme 
difeafes among the cow cattle in this and the adjoining 
pariih of SIBLE HEDINGHAM, where the foil to the 
north, eaft, and fouth of the village, extending to Maple* 

(lead, and meeting the lands of Caftle Hedingham, forms 
a fandy loam» upon a brown tender clay or brick earth. A 
limilarity in the foil, though fomewhat more wet, prevails on 
the eaft fide of GREAT and LITTLE MAPLESTEAD, 
where the land is much broken^ and the foil in general on 
the fouth and wed of thofe villages, is of light and gentle 
nature upon a fand and gravel. The veins of clay and 
brick earth which are found difperfed through this quarter, 
are always attended with good effe£t, when applied in certain 
proportions to the lighter foils. 

The valleys are chiefly occupied in the culture of hops, 
which is well undeiftood and pradifed to advantage, 
although the grounds are not fo productive as they are 
generally found to be, in the marfh of Caflle Hedingham. 

There is no material alteration in the face of the country, 
to the fouth of FINCHING FIELD, and the adjoining 
pariOies of Wcathersficld, Shalford, and Grcut Bardfield; 

C a though 
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ihough the fbuSure of the hills is fomewhat iiftctcnt, cori' 
fifting of a fand, a graveU and a blue and white chalky clay 

The Norfolk and Caribridgcfliire (hecp, with a crofs o 
the Weft Country and Hertford are generally preferred ^ anc 
as a great divcrfity of opinion prevails, rcfpefting the fupc 
riority of the Norfolk and Southdown, it has led to tli 
following experiment by a very accurate and well informs 
gentleman at Finchingfield. At Horringer fair, in Suffolk 
in September 179 it a lot of ewe lambs was bought in a 
fix pound ten (hillings per fcore. At Lewes fair, SuiTex, i 
the O£lober following, a lot of Southdown ewe lamb 
was bought in ' at thirteen pound per fcore. Tiiefe fhcc 
were dcpadured together^ and in every rcfpefl received th 
(ame treatment until the 25th of September, 1793; ^ ^^"g^ 
iheep, which was adjudged to be tlie level of each lot, w: 
then taken out, and after both had fafted twenty-fix hour 
were weighed alive, the Southdown . weighing ninety-fi 
pounds, and the Norfold ninety-five pounds ; they wei 
then flain and the following refulted from the experiment. 

Southdown. Norfolk, 

Ibi. ' lbs. 

5a| carcafe *- - • ^ — - - 53J 
• 8| (kin •---.--- 7 and horns 
li legs cut off at. the ufual knee joints if 
4j call -------- 3 

4 blood -------5 

7i head and pluck ----- 7!^ 

a| gut fat ------- 2'1 

X2| entrails and their contents - — 14 
a loft by killing fuppcfcd to be urine 1 1 

lbs. 96 lbs. 95 



Xn favour of the Southdown were 

2| lbs. of fat, 4fd« per lb. o O lo 
1 1 lbs. of flcin and wool 005 

■o I 3 
In favour of the Norfolk were 
lib. of mutton ---005 

and firft cod 066 

■ ■ ■■ o 6 zi 



Total difference in favour of the Norfolk (hcep 058 

It Is to be obferved that neither of thefe ewes had had any 
youngi but at the time of making the experiment, the 
Norfolk was more than half gone with lamb^ and the 
Southdown had but juft taken the ram. 

The author of this experiment has conftru£led and ufes 
a draining wheel of cad iron, that weighs about 4cwt. it is 
four feet in diameter; the cutting edge, or extreme circum. 
ferencc of the wheel is half an inch thick, which increafing 
in thicknefs towards the nave or centre, will, at fifteen 
inches deep, fcore out or cut a drain half an inch wide at 
the bottom, and four inches wide at the top. This wheel is 
fo placed in a frame, that it may be loaded at pleafurc, and 
be made to operate to a greater or lefs depth, according to 
the rcHflance made by the ground ; which thus fcorcd out in 
the winter, the wheel-tradls are either then filled with draw 
ropes, and lightly covered over ; or left to crack wider and 
deeper, during the cnfuing fummer. The fifTures arc then 
filled with twifted draw or buflics, and covered lightly with 
fome of the mod porous earth that may be mod conveniently 
at hand; and thus upon the grafs or iey land, arc hollow 
drains formed at little or no expence, and which upon 
trial have been found to anfwer extremely well. 
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A confidcrablc improvement has been made by the fame 
gentleman by forming walking pa^hs through the wet 
wooodlands: foot drains^ or thofe one fpit wide and deep 
are there cut parallel to each other, and at the dlflance of 
from eighteen inches to two foot apart ; between thcfc drains 
the fods that arc raifcd arc laid; thus raifing a path*way 
above the general level of the wood, and at the fame time 
forming drains which efFc£lualIy relieve the wood of its 
fuperabundant water: hence a more durable undergrowth is 
encouraged, and as oak timber is always found to flourifli 
better in woods moderately moidt than thofc that are wejt, 
there is reafon to believe that a due attention to this point, 
in the wet heavy woodland counties, would prove highly 
beneficial, and much promote the growth and durability of 
Oak and other valuable timber. 

Potatoes are very generally cultivated in the lighter parts 
of this neighbourhood; their mod approved management 
is, to winter fallow and prepare the land as for barley ; 
ploughed into four furrow ridges, and planted with two rows 
of fets at eight inches fquare upon each ridge. In the early 
part of the fummer, the furrows are ploughed, and- the 
plants are moulded up as much as poflible. The crop is 
gathered by firfl fplitting down the ridges with a double 
breaded plough ; this with fubfequent harrowing and houfmg 
will cod about thirty {hillings; and averaging the annual pro- 
duce at 300 bufhels per acre, may be readily fold at one 
(hilling per budiel in the iield. This crop proves an exceU 
lent preparation for wheat; but as early fowing is precluded, 
it will be found neceflary to keep the land as clofe and as 
much compreflcd as podible during the enfuing fpring, to 
prevent the wheat from root failing. 

The preparation for carrots is very fimilar to the above 
for potatoes, and is generally reckoned to amount to about 

fifteen 
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fifteen fliillings per acre. The feed is fown broadcaft, 
yfjng lbs. per acre; fucccflivc hoeings will coft 

about four pounds per acre : and gathering, lopping, tail- 
ing, and ftowing away, will be about four pounds per acre 
more. The average produce per acre, is dated at 650 
bu(hels» which readily commands fix-pence per bu(bel in the 
field. The bed and mod healthy roots are fcle£ted for feed ; 
which are always fet out upon the heavicd and (Irongeft 
land ; and afford a confiderable fupply of feed for the London 
market. This culture for feed, and for horfe food, prevails 
very generally through this neighbourhood, but more par* 
ticularly at WEATHERSFIELD j where the foil in 
many places, (in addition to the former defcription) is a 
white wet loam (or what is called moor) upon a gravelly 
loam ; red, and white fand ; and a heavier foil, upon a 
white chalky clay. 

The moory land is frequently mended with drift fand, in 
the proportion of thirty loads per acre ; and the fandy lands 
have been much improved by the application of chalky xlay, 
at an expcnce of 2l. gd. per acre, viz.. 
Stubbing, filling, and fpreading forty-five loads^ at 

8s. per fcore — — — - - — — '^ — 018 o 
One and a half days work for five horfes, at 2s. 

per day each — — — — ^— - — 0150 
Driver, one and a half day, at is. 6d. per day o 23 
Allowance for beer to driver, and for flubbing,. 

filling, and fpreading ------ 026 

Wear and tear of two tumbrells, one and a half 

day, at one fhilling each, per day - -* - o 3 o 



^^ o 9 

which after a lapfe of three or foiir years is frequently rc- 
\ newed, by applying about one half of the fame quantity 

1 per acre. 
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An experiment worthy of fome obfcrvation, was bpgan h 
this parifh about four years fincc. A piece of wet hcav 
land was fallowed in the ufual way» laid into four furrov 
ridgeSt two furrows upon which were fown^ requiring abou 
one bufhel of feed wheat per acre. The crop was kcp 
pcrfcflly clean with the hoe, and weed hook, at an ex 
pence of about fix fliillings ; and produced fixtcezi buOicI 
per acre. The field was then hollow drained and under 
went a thorough winter and fummer fallow; after which 
the two furrows that had not grown the former crop, wer 
in like manner fown with wheat, hoed and kept clean, at lii 
ufoal expence ; and yielded a produce of forty btiiliels pc 
acre; at this time the whole of the field had been undc 
crop in three years; the fucceeding year, the entire ficl 
was fown broadcad with wheat, and which at prefer 
(July, 1794) indicates a produce equal to that lad n^er 
tioned. The wheat was from the flock of Taunton Dal 
m Somerfetfhire. 

The foil through SHALFORD and GREAT BARD 
FIELD, confifls of a loamy fand and gravel, upon a whit 
and yellow fand, and a wet heavy loam, upoo a brow 
day, or brick earth ; below which, at eighteen or 4 went 
inches, is found a blue and a white chalky clay, which i 
applied with very good effcAy in flrengthcning the ligr 
foils, in a proportion of 160 bufhels per rod, or 640 
bufhels to the acre» The white and yellow fand, is fuc 
cefsfully applied in the fame quantities to the wet hcav 
foils. 

The mofl approved huibandry in the lighter parts of th 
parifh of Great Bardfield, is to fow the wheat ilubbk 
immediately after harvefl with tares^ or rye, Thcfe arc mowr 
or fed off in the fpring^ and the land dunged and prepare 
for. turnips. Twice hopd, fed off, and fucceedcd wit 

fprin 
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fpring corn with clover. The young clover dunged, 
mown or fed off as beft fuits, and Town the fpring follow- 
ing with white peas, which are always off in very good tim« 
to admit of a proper preparation for wheat ; the ftubbles of 
which are hauhncd, and fown with tares, or rye in courfr. 
Upon the heavy lands the routine of crop and fallow is oc- 
cafionally varied, with fallow, barley, clover, 'wheat ; and 
dung if pofTibk upon the young clovers. 



A few years ago, as a gentleman in this parifh was walk- 
ing through his wheat fields, when the corn was in full 
bloiTom, he was ftruck with . the variety of hues, or colours, 
which the bloiToms alTumed : at fird he conceived it might 
be owing to the different ftages of forwardnefs in the blof- 
fom ; but on particular examination, and more mature re* 
flcAion, concluded, that they were certain figns of a fpecific 
diiFerencc in the quality of the wheat ; imprelTed with this 
idea, he felefted the ears of feveral different hues, and par- 
ticularly marked eleven diftin£l numbers; noting very 
minutely, their chara£leri(lic qualities and appearances in 
the field : thefe he gathered and kept feparate when ripe, 
and planted them apart from each other in his garden : 
; i the fame charaAereftic difference was obferved to continue 

upon the feveral numbers when growing in the garden, as 
was obferved in the field the preceding fummer, and are 

I as follow : 

Firjl Tear in the Garden. 

Ko. 

I I A ftlfF draw, thick ear, the rows or chefts in which, 

fct clofcr than in any other, 
a Dark firaw, full blade, and large open ear. 

3 A large long ear, ripened late, and well fet. 

4 Full foliage, and a long open ear. 

5 Straight handfome ftraw, large well fct cars, flag or 
leaf fmall. 

D 6 Red 
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I Red niHy leaf before fplndling, red ftraw with lit 

]caf at harvc(l, and fmallcr ears than any. 
' Very like No. 6 in fi raw, the oars fmall bui well fct. 
; Straw leafy at hatvcCl, of a good colour, well ea 
and handfome. 

> Straw full of flag or leaf at harvcft ; ears fut wide. 
Very like No. 5. 

Second }'rar in the Garden. 
Short upright ftiffflraw, thick well fct car, and later 

four or five days than any of the others. 
Very dark ^raw^ upon which there remained a full d 
blade at harvcu, long open ears. 
Strong leafy {tra\v, cf a good colour, with a th 
long car, well fet ; rahcr later than Nos. 5* S, 1 
Thick leafy brov/n ftraw with afmallear. 

S Short handfome bright leafy Itraw cars long, thic 
and well fet. 
Long ftraw with a good deal of flag, ear ill fct, and op 
Straw handfome, but fmall ears, and fubjcifl to r 
falling. 

■JLong weak flraw, very leafy, and fubjedk to r 
ifalling. 

B. The lemon coloured bloftbm was obfcrved to 
tend Nos. 5, S, and 11 ; but the colour of N 
I and 3, was not particularly remembered. T\ 
are tlie numbers which have been prcfcrved, N 
5, 8 and 11, coming to the fickle about a w 
earlier than Nos. i and 3; the produce of whi 
when compared wiih the rcjc^^cd numbers, is an cX' 
of from fix to eight buftiels per acre, and weigh 
about ihiee pounds more to the buflicl. 

Proceed 
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Proceeding fbuth-eafterly and keeping the more elevated 
country from Great Bardfield. through BARDFIELD, 
SALING, GREAT SALING, and to PANFIELD, 
the lighl gravelly foil continues intermixed with a brown 
tender loam, of a good ftaplc upon a chalky day. Thence 
towards BOCKING and BRAINTREE, the lands on both 
fides the Blackwatert and alfo a branch of that river, are 
found very much to vary, forming in the vallics a moor, 
upon the fides of the hill, a loofe fpringy gravel; and upon 
the higher country a thin compa^ grey loam, upon a chalky 
clay. The valleys are generally under pa^ure and meadow^ 
with fomc few plantations of hops. 

To the weftwa^-d of the village of GOSSFIELD, and 
extending towards Weathcrsficld, a well (laplcd gravelly 
loam: northward and cafterly towards Hcdingham and 
V Halftcad, and alfo to the fouthward towards Bocking, a tender 
clay or loam, of a good (laple, upon a brown clay or brick 
earth, below which in fome places is foiifid a blue and white 
chalky clay. 

A draw hat nunufadory has lately been e(iabli(hed under 
the patronage of the Marchionefs of Buckingham, which 
affords ample employment for all the poor women and 
children of the neighbourhood* 

The Southdown breed of iheep lias been lately introduced, 
and promifcs to anfwer extremely well ; a preference however, 
is ftill given by very good judges, to a crofs breed, between 
the Southdown ram and Norfolk ewe ; the prodiicVfrom 
which fattens well, and is much approved of by the butcher. 

The land in general adjoining the town of HALSTEAD 
is a deep fandy loam, upon a brown tender clay: extend* 
ing thence, in every dircdion, an heavier foil, upon a gra- 
velly loam, and a white chalky clay prevails; fome of the^ 

D a hollows 
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hollows and fides of the hills are occupied in the culture of 
hops» and the remainder in meadows and paftures ; thcfc are 
of an excellent quality^ though greatly difproportioned to 
the arable land. 

The manufadure of baize, fays, and lately of blankets, 
in this town, has had a difadvantagcous ciFc£l upon the 
agriculture of the parifh, by increafing the burthen of poor's 
rates upon the farmer; and which is alledgcd to be in no 
wife: compcnfatc^ by any convenience which the pariflioncrs [ 

exclufively draw from the manufa£lor}% by the afliftance of 
bbourers in hay-time and harveft, as the furrounding parifhcs 
equally particip9.tc in the advantage of procuring hands in 
the bufy fcafons, and are not contributory to the rates. 

The higher parts of the Parifhcs of PEBMARSH and 
COLNE ENGANE may be defcribcd, a brown tender loam 
upon a brick earth, the greater part of which has been much 
benefited by hollow draining. The fides of the hills are much | 

inconvenienced by fprings ; though the lighter lands that are * 

properly drained, afford excellent turnips. A very different 
foil prevails through the parifhes of WHITE and WAKES 
COLNE, being that of a ftrong compad clofc clay, ex- 
tremely retentive of water, and lying upon a tough red clay 
or tile earth. 



:t 



Much of this land has been hollow drained at a pole 
apart, cofting about a guinea per acre, but with fo little 
cBeSt, as in a great meafure to difcourage that important, 
praAicc. The means at prefent purfued to relieve the y^ 

land of its furfacc water, is to ufe the land-fall plough, and 
to water furrow ; and though thefc operations are performed 
in the befl pofli ble manner, the land is ftill left faturated 
with water, and is much later in the feed time and harveft 
than the adjacent parilhcs. 
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The land at FORDHAM, lying fouth-wcftcrly from the 
church, and abutting upon Coptford and Aldham^ confifts 
of a light fandy and gravelly foil, abounding with fprings. 
• Thence nonh-wcftcrly and towards Little Horfclcy, a mix- , 
ture of foil upon a chalky clay, which continues without 
any material alteration eafterly, through WORMING- 
FORD and MOUNT BUERS, where, binding upon the 
river Stour, is a ftrong well (lapled tender loam, upon a 
gravel. The fides of the hills, though abounding with 
fprings, are very apt to burn in dry feafons ; and not un- 
frcqucntly are found in the fame field, a rank red fand, 
white laihy moor (/• /• watery marl) flrong heavy clay, 
upon a tile earth, and rich found loam, upon a tender clay. 

• 

The mill dams, and the navigation from Maningtree to 
Sudbury, by keeping the water in the river Stour too high 
for the level of the adjoining meadows, prove very injurious, 
as on the flighted frefhes thofe lands are frequently inundated. 

At EARLS COLNE the land in general is a well 
working foil, upon a brown tender loam, intermixed with 
feme good turnip land. The fame charader of foil is. 
continued through GREAT TEY and ALDHAM, buf 
after crofling the head branch of the Roman River, and 
afccnding towards MARKS and LITTLE TEY, the foil 
is found to vary from a (Irong wet clay upon a tile earth, 
to a grey tender loam upon a chalky clay, intermixed with 
a few fpots, upon w|iich turnips are occafionally cultivated, 
though not without much injury to the fucceeding crop. 

The land in the pariih of COGGERSHALL, forms a 
fandy and gravelly loam, of a fairftaple, upon a brick earth, 
a gravel, and a white chalky clay. This latter fubftancc^ 
after hollow draining the wet fpringy .lands, is applied with 
very good cffeft, in *^thc proportion of fifty loads, and at 
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aa txpencc of three pounds" per acre. A fimilar foil is 
found to prevail it PATSWICK, and STISTED. 

Through ERADVVELL and CRESSING, a wet brown 
earih. upon a ftrong brown and a while chalky clay ; through 
%vhicli is intcrfpcrfcd Tome very fine gravel, that is continued 
in a larger proportion through the pariflics of RIVEN- 
HALL, CHEPPiNG-HlLL, and KELVEDON. In 
ihc laft mentioned parilh the foil is found chiefly to confifl " 
of a light friublc loam, upon a lender brown clay, containing 
ill a north-weft a.^d fnuth-eaflcrly dire£iion, a vein of rich 
tnarlcyclay: This has been appUi;d with an c(]u;;lly good 
cfic£ti as well upon the wet heavy, as on the more dry and 
lighter lands, in the following proportion and cxpcnce pet 
acre. 
Stubbing^ filling and fprcading fifty loads of forty 

bufliels each, at 7s. per fcorc - 

Five horfcs, two and a half days, at 2s. per day 

each _ — — - — — 

Wear and tear of two tumbrells, at is. per day 

each - - _ _ _ _ 
Dn\'er, two and a half days, at is. 6d. per day 
Allowance for beer upon the mens labour, at 2d. 

in the (hilling, 21s. 6d. - - - 

c- 

An expencc which would be incurred more frequently, but 
from the dip and direction of the vein, which v^ill only ■ 
admit the pariOi to be partially benefitted. 

RAYNE, BLACK and WHITE NOTLEY, and 
FALKBOURN : through thefc parishes the land is very 
much intermixed and broken, the higher parts confining of 
clay, and. tho hollows and fides of the hills of gravel and 
moor. The roads palling over the hills arc materially in- 
jured 
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jurcd by the Tprings which rife on their fides. Clover has 
been fo generally fown in this neighbourhood, that the land 
h2S in a great deg'-ec become tired of it; and tares now fown 
as its fubditute^ feem to encourage a well grounded ex* 
pedation that the foil in a few years will again admit the 
culture of that valuable grafs. The principal obft:rvation 
refpc£ling the clover fick lands ist that although at the time 
of harvcil, and during winter there appears to be a very fuf« 
ficient plant, yet in the fpring it is always found to fail, 
particularly on the tops of the ridges. Great benefits have 
refulted in this neighbourhood from claying the light lands, 
and corrc£ting the natural defedls of the feveral foils, by 
mixing the oppofites of each other together. From Falk- 
bourn acrofs to FAIRUEAD, a wet heavy cold foil, upon 
a chalky clay, and very fubje£i to brambles, and to colts- 
foot. Thence to TERLING the foil becomes lighter, 
much intermixed, and very liable to burn in thofe parts 
which lie near the gravel. Towards HATFIELD- 
PEVERIL the foil is more uniform , being a fandy loam, 
upon a ftrong bottom ; under which^ in many places, are 
found a deep (Irata of a white and a yellow fand. A fandy 
loam, chiefly upon a gravel, forms the foil through Hatfield- 
Pcveril to ULTING, upon which, turnips are cultivated 
to great advantage. 

Towards WITH AM the land is heavier, forming a 
tender mould, of a good (laplc upon a clay. In the pariihes 
of BOREHAM and SPRINGFIELD the land is of a 
light and gentle nature, upon a gravel and tender clay. In 
thofe of LITTLE and GREAT WALTHAM the foil 
is more varied, confiding of a gravelly and a brown tender 
loam, upon a gravel and a brick earth, and a thin wet grey 
loam upon a chalky clay. 

The 
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The beneficial tSc&s of this laft fubftancc, as a manu 
when applied on the light lands, at the rate of futy loa 
(forty bufliels each) and at an cxpencc of four pounds p 
acre, is fuppofed, in this neighbourhood » to lafl twcn 
years. 

A fimilar variety with the laft defcribcd foil, fcems 
prevail through GREAT and LITTLE LEIGH, whcr 
although the commons are very wet, they arc not liable 
'communicate any injurious efTc^Sts to the (liccp and co\ 
that dcpafture upon them. A light loamy gravel, of a f; 

ftaplci prevails through FELSTEAD, which, with a mi 

* 

turc of brown tender loam, upon a chalky clay, continu 
through STEBBING. 

• 

The foil in the parifh of LINDSELL confuls of a Irov 
loamy clay^ upon a blue and white chalicy clayi a dc( 
binding gravelly loam upon a clayey gravel ; and a W( 
ftapled fandy loam upon a graveU and a brown tender cla 
This laft defcription of foil prevails nordicrly to LITTL 
BARDFIELDy where the pleafure that is received I 
pafting through a beautifully diverGfied, well watered, ai 
fiuitfiil country^ is greatly alloyed, by obferving fome 
the pafture land putting on a very rough and neg1e«fl< 
appearance. 

The heavy lands under cultivation in the parifh 
THAXTEDj have obtained a fair ftaple, but thofc \vhi< 
have long been in a ftatc of reft, are thought to have be( 
much injured by compreftion. This obfcrvation appli 
equally to thofe lands which have a white chalky ch 
bottom^ as to thofe which lie upon a tough red clay • 
tile earth. 

Great improvements might here be made by laying t< 
getber the intermixed property in the open fields whi^ 

wou 
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would remove the prefent inconvenience attending its 
management. By occafionally leading a part of the water 
df the river Chelmer over the meadows which lie along its 
courfci a confidcrable improvement may be made thereon. 

The varieties in this parifh continue very generally to 
GREAT EASTON, where the leading charaderof the 
(bill is a thin tough cling clay» under which, at various 
depths, arc found ftrata of red and brown fand. Intermixed 
with the clay foil, are found fmall portions of fandy loam, 
which attend it fouth-wcftcrly through GREATand LITTLE 
DUMMOW, where, in the higher parts of the couhtryt 
a thin grey foil upon a chalky clay, is gradually lod in 4 
deep friable mould, on the fides of the hills which hang to^ 
wanl^ the meadows that abut upon the river Chclmcr* Pro* 
cccding thence fouthcrly, eroding the valley, and afccnding' 
towards BARNSTON, a well mixed deep mould upon a 
brjwn and a chalky clay, and a thin light gravelly foil upon' 
t gravel. 

There are various modes of cropping purfued in this dif- 
tri£l9 the firft of which upon the heavy land, is to fallow the 
wheat (lubbles for barley, fow fourteen pecks to the acre { 
then fallow the barley flubbles for wheat, fow ten or eleven 
pecks to the acre, and always dung upon the fallows for 
barley. Upon the more temperate lands, the ufual routine 
of crops arc, firft, fallow for oats or barley ; fow of the 
former, from fixteen to eighteen pecks ; of the latter, from 
twelve to fourteen pecks, and with cither fourteen pounds 
of red clover to the acre. This is mown or fed off as bed 
fuits the convenicncy of the farmer, and fucceeded with 
wheat, after once ploughing the clover Icy, fowing from 
nine to eleven pecks per acre ; part of the wheat ftubbles 
are occafionally fown with tares ; the land is then fallowed 
in courfe for fpring corn. In this feries it is always judged 

E beft 
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bcft to dung the young clovers rather than the fallows for 
fpring com, or the clover leys for wheat. When the lands 
of this tcoipcrament are in very good condition, the wheat 
(lubbles arc dunged, and fown with beans upon three-foot 
ridges, two furrows upon a ridge; fpringed or put in with 
a hand drill ; uHng for feed of the fniall EiTcx bean, about 
ten pecks ; and when every furrow is fown, about fourteen 
pecks to the acre. The bi:ans are hoed and kept clean, at 
an cxpcnce of from eight to ten (hillings per acre, and fuc- 
ceeded with wheat, fowing from ten to eleven pecks per 
acre. The wheat (lubbles are haulmcd, fown with tares for 
fpring food^ and then fallowed in courfc for oats or barley. 

Upon the lighter lands, (and where turnips can be cul- 
tivated to advantage) iirft fallow, and dung for turnips, fow 
one quart of feed to the acre ; hoe once or twice as the crop 
may require, coding from five to eight (hillings per acre. 
The turnips are partly drawn, and partly fed off*, and fuc- 
ceedcd generally after once ploughing, with oats or barley; 
uHng the fame quantity of feed as is required by the fallows 
on the temperate land. With the fpring corn is fown the 
.ufual quantity of clover, which lies one year, it is then^ upon 
once ploughing, fucceeded with wheats fown broadcaft ten 
pecks to the acre^ and harrowed in. The 'wheat Aubblcs 
are ufually fown with tares or rye, for (pring food; the land 
at then dunged and prepared for turnips^ and the fame courfe 
repeated with little variation, if we except only the occa- 
fional culture of a fmall portion of colefeed, which generally 
fiands for a crop. 

The refult of this management requiring the feed ftated 
above, and aided by the applicatioa of manure^ as fet forth 
in the Journal, produces, according to the index table^ the 
following average : 

AVERACI^ 
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AVERAGE OyANTITV OP SEED REQUIRED 

pecks buOieli peckt* 

Of Wheat per acre lo • 2 producing 22 3 per acre 

Of Rye 

Of Barley ditto 12.4 producing 34 2 ditto 

Of Oats ditto 17.0 producing 33 o ditto 

Of Peas ditto 15.0 producing 20 o ditto 

Of Beans drilled ditto 12 • o producing 2X o ditto 

N. B. It muft be obferved that the average on wheat is 
ftruck upon the fmall red and white wheat. Where 
rivet or bearded wheat is cultivated, an addition to 
the a\'crage may be made of five or fix bufhels per 
acre: at the fame time it may be noticed, that the 
rivet wheat is in general fix-pence per bufliel Icfs in 
value than the fmaller or Kentifli wheat. 

By reference to the table, a diflerence of five Hiillings 
and ten-pence per acre will appear in the annual rent or. 
value of the open common field, and the inclofcd arable 
land. Of twelve fhillings and two-pence per acre, between 
the partially improved padurcs, and thofc of the firfl quality. 
Of five fliillings and nine-pence per acre, between the half- 
yearly meadow land, and that which is in feveralty. Of 
eight Ihillings per acre, between the annual value of the 
coarfe and neglected inclofurcs, and the average rent of the 
arable and pafture land, when the fame are let together, 
and without diflindlion of price. That there are two hun- 
dred acres of wafte foreft land, which by inclofure, may 
be improved to the proprietor in its annual value fifteen 
(hillings per acre. That there are one hundred and forty 
acres of common, that by inclofure, may be improved eleven 
fhillings and fix-pence per acre per annum. That the pre- 
fent compofition for the great and fmall tythes, is three fhil- 
lings and nine-pence farthing, and that the fame has rifen 
within twenty years one (billing and two-pence thrce- 

£ a farthings 




fanhings per acre ; itnd .finally, that the poor*s rates cal- 
culated on the prcfcnt rack rents, are four fliillings and 
four-pence halfpenny, and thai they have incrcafed one 
ihilling and fixpence farthing in the pound within the laCt 
ten years. 

The average price of provjfions, value of labour, and 
fcrvants wages through this diHr;^, may be flatcd thus : 

Beef and mutton 4id. pcrlb.— veal and frcfh pork 5J-d. per lb. 
—pickled pork 7Jd. pcrlb. — butter lojd. pcrlb— chcefe 6d. 
per lb.— flour 33id. per peck — potatoes i3{d, per buHiel — 
Stated price of daily labour in the winter 7s. 6d. in the 
fummer 9s. per week. Threibing wheat aS^d. per quarter ; 
barley i6id. per quarter; oats I4|d. per quarter; peas !27d, 
per quarter; beans I4d.' per quarter. Head man's wagC5> 
with board and lodging 81. los. per annum; boy's wages, 
with the fame, 40s. per annum; women's wages, with 
board, wafhing, and lodging, 4I. per aoaum^ girl's, with 
die fame. 45s. per anoum. 
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DISTRICT THE SECOND. 

. Light mixed foil, upon a gravel, a /and, and a 

brown tender loam. 

Beginning at west bergholt, where the 

land, bind'iDg upon BURES and FORDHAM, is of « ' 
heavier nature than that to the eaftward, and abutting upon 
the heath, which is found to lie upon a fand and gravel, and 

forms excellent turnip land. 

The meadows upon the river Colne are much injured by 
the keeping up of the water for the fupply of the mills. 

Pro<:eeding northward towaids GREAT HORSLEY, 
a great deal of excellent turnip land, which continues to 
the parlfti of BOXTED, where the land upon the river 
Scour forms a light tender hazel coloured earth, of a good 
(laple; but afcending foutherly, a fleeter foil; and near the 
tops of the hills, a few fpots of very heavy land : with thefe 
exceptions, the whole may be advantageoufly employed in 
the culture of turnips. A limilar defcription of foil will 
apply to LANGHAM, faving that in. the higher parts of 
that pari(h the (laple is not equally good. Crofling the 
Black Brook and proceeding fouthcrly toward? ARD LEIGH, 
a (Ironger and deeper Aaple is found, of a Cooler nature, and 
more certain com land. Returning northerly through 
DEDHAM, the foil is of a fimilar nature. ' 

By the failure of the baize toanufaflure,* which flourHhed 
in this parifli fome years ago, the cxpenfivc burthen of the 
poor has been confiderably increafed. 

The 
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The foil of LAW FORD. BRADFI ELD, WRABNESS, 
and MISTLEY, is well adapted to the culture of barley 
and turnips. Wheat is fometimes fown, but the foil is not 
generally fuited to the ailturc of that grain. Thence to 
RAMSEY, DOVER COURT, and HARWICH, a deep 
well mixed friablq earth* upon which turnips, clover, and 
mod grains and graiTcs may be cultivated to advantage. 

In this neighbourhood the ufual mode of manuring per 
acre, is to mix one waggon load of London muck, with 
about five times the quantity of frcfli foil coHctflcd from 
the road and hedge greens. The cod of the London muck 
at the wharf, is^ fifteen (hillings per waggon load^ the car- 
riage of this, and mixing it with the earth heap, will cod 
4s. 6d. per load of forty bufliels each, twelve of which 
applied to the acre, equals - - - 2 14 o 
Carting from the heaps into the fields, 6d. per load 060 
Filling and fpreading at i{d. per load - 0x6 

Driver half a day, including allowance for beer 
io|d. allowance for beer upon filling and 
fpreading, at ad. in the (hilling, 3d, in all o x i^ 

which expence in mending, is fuppofed to be annually in* 
curred on about one-fixth part of the land that comes in 
turn for manuring; together with occadonal light top dref* 
(ings of foot, afhes, ice. upon the wheat and young clover. 

From Ardlcigh to LITTLE BROMLEY, k deep well 
working foil, and very judicioufly employed in the culture 
of turnips. 

In this neighbourhood brank or buckwheat, has been fown 
and ploughed under for manure, when in full bloffom : this 
is generally a preparation for wheats but has not anfwercd 
fufEciently to induce a continuation of the praAice. 

Through 
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coloured loam, upon a gravel and brown tender olay/throngli 
which are interfperfed fome very good paflures, and a fmall 
ikirttng of tolerable meadows upon the river Colne. 

In the corporation of Colchcftcr, which comprchcndg 
(ixlccn parifhcs, and of which, Grcenftcad, Bcre Church, 
or Weft Donyland, Lexden, and Mile End, are the four 
out parKhes, and annexed thereto; about one-third of the 
arable land lies in half-yearly common fields, the incloftng 
of whichi and throwing it into feveralty, is much defircd by 
the mod intelligent perfons in that neighbourhood. 

The hun>andry which prevails mod generally through 
this diftri6l, is to fallow, dung and prepare for fowing 
turnips broadcad, about Old Midfummer ; ufing from one 
quart to three pints of feed to the acre. As the land may 
be more or Icfs foul, or the crop may be found to require 
it, the turnips are hoed once or twice, coding from~5s« to 8s. 
per acre. The turnips arc generally fed ofF with fhecp, and 
the land fown with barley upon once ploughing, ufing from 
twelve to fourteen pecks of feed, and the fame number of 
pounds of red clover to the acre. The clover is mown or 
fed off, and fucceedcd by wheat upon the ley, about twelve 
pecks of feed to the acre ; a portion of the wheat dubbles 
are generally fown with tares or rye for fpring food, and 
then prepared for turnips in courfc. The wheat dubbles 
are fometimes fown with peas or oats, and then fucceedcd 
by a preparation for turnips, and when the clover miifes 
plant, brank or buckwheat, four budiels to the acre is fown, 
flands for a crop, and is fucceedcd by wheat in like manner 
as upon a clover ley. 

Buckwheat has been ploughed in for manure when in full 
blodbm, but is not found to anfwer. 

The expence incurred in the firft toft and application of 

manure, noticed in the journal of this didriA, applies very 

generally 
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generally through the adjacent country, where the diftancc 
from the wharf» or landing-place, does not abfolutcly forbid 
St; and which from' the management ftated above, produces 
on an average through this diftri£l 

21 bufhels 3 pecks of Wheat . . v , 

20 bufhcis ' of Rye 

30 bufliels 2 pecks of Barley' 

35 bufliels . "of Oats. » '.»v.,i V ; 

20 bufliels 2 pecks of Peas 

25 bufliels ; of Beans. . \ 

By reference to the table fron^ which the above gjsneral 
average is taken, it will further appear*. that the average rent 
of ^he inclofcd arable land .is 14s, 6d. pf the open field arable 
los. 6d. cpnfequently a difference pf 4s. per acre lies againfl 
that very landv which in this, and^ in the preceding diflrifl, 
is generally of a fuperior quality to the arable that is inclofcd. 
That the paflure land of the firft quality is fuperior in its 
annual value to that of the fecond clafs 9s. per ac;'e. That 
there are 530 acres of; fair mnrfli rapable of being 
highly improved, by embanking \ from the fea. That, the 
mod valuable meadow ground in the diflrid, is half-yearly or 
Lammas ground ; and that its average annual rent is 34:8. ex- 
ceeding that which lies in feveralty 9s. per acre. That there 
are 2829 acres of common, which by inclofure^is capable of 
being augmented in its prefent annual- value ios.-5|d. per 
acre. That the prefent compofition paid for the great and 
fmall tythps is 3s. 3|d* and that the farpe has increafed within 
twenty years is. i|d. per acre. That the poor's rates upon 
•the prefent rack; rents are 4s*,.2|d. and that, the fam& have 
increafed v.'itl^i;! the laft ten years 4s. |ijd. in the pound. 

... • • 

On fumming up the minutes taken -inthis • diftrift upon 
the value of labour, fervants wagesi* and price of provifions, 
they are found to tally fb nearly with that ftatcment in 
the preceding diftrift, that ' they may very properly hp re- 
fcnrcd thereto. 

F DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT THE THIRD- 

Temperate mixed foil, upon a gravelly loam, a fandy, 
or a fine gravel; a brown clay, or brick earth; and 
a red clay or tile earib. 

Beginning at little oakley, through which 

parifli, and that of GREAT OAKLEY, is a ftrong, well 
mixed deep foiU interfpcrfed with feme veins of gravel, upon 
which turnip6 are cultivated to advantage. The pafture grounds 
through this neighbourhood, afibrd very excellent herbage, 
which continues without any material alteration to WICKES 
and GREAT BROMLEY, where a ftrong well mixed foil 
prevails, upon a red and white fandy gravel, under which, 
in many places, lies a brown tender clay or fandy loam. 
In this diftancc the land is found very flat, difHcuIt to drain ; 
and where from the loofenefs of the underRratum (unlefs 
the work is executed with great care} the hollow drains will 
require to be renewed every eight or ten years. Proceeding 
fouihcrly to LITTLE BENTLEY, the foil and under- 
(Irata continue the fame ; but thence towards TENDRING 
and GREAT BENTLEY, the country is a good deal 
broken, the fides of the hills abounding with fprings, and 
with all that variety of foil and fubflrata (the chalky clay 
excepted) fo frequently noticed in the courfe of this journal. 
Weft from Great Bentley, and croiHng a branch of the 
river Colne to TORRINGTON, the foil is chiefly a deep 
brown loam* upon a gravel and a brown tender clay. Thence 
weftward to BRITHLINGSEA, a well mixed foili of a 
fair ftaplc upon a gravel. The fldcs of the hills would be 

very much annoyed with the fprings, were they not gene- 
rally 
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rally carried oflF» (though at a conflderable cxpence^) bj 
hollovr drains. 

The greater part of the embanked marfhcs feem to owe 
much of their prefenc inferiority to negleA and mifmanage* 

ti^cnt. 

* 

The land in the pariflies of St. OSYTH^ GREAT 
CLACKTON, ind LITTLE HOLLAND, which is 
bounded on the fouth, by a level of embanked marflies, 
and the German Ocean, is well adapted to the culture of 
grafs and corn, and in particular parts, to that of turnips. 

Thence north, and towards LITTLE CLACKTON 
and WHEEL Y, a ftrong foil upon a brick earth, through 
which are found fome veins of fandy loam upon a gravel. 

The deep ftrong lands in the parifli of GREAT HOL- 
LAND, have been much improved by hollow drains filled 
with fliingle, brought from the fea beach, and fifted gravel. 
Thefe drains are made thirty inches deep, from three to four 
inches wide at the bottom, ^nd about nine inches wide at 
the top: labour 3d. per rod, and materials about 3d. 
more; averaging through the neighbourhood where the land 
is clean drained, and the drains made at a rod apart, about 
41. per acre. 

Eaflcrly through FRINTON, the foil is formed of a 
ftrong deep hazel coloured mould, which at WALTON 
becomes fomewhat lighter, and affords a few fpots of very 
good turnip land. The fides of the hills hanging down to 
the fait marihes in this pariih, might be much improved by 
a due attention to hollow draining. Thence wefterly through 
KIRBY, u ftrong compa£l loam upon a brick earth, and 
a deep hazel coloured fandy loam upon a gravel. This latter 
foil prevails very generally through THORPE, upon which, 

F a turnips 
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turnips would be more frequently cultivated, but for the 
great difficulty in getting them from off the ground. Nor- 
therly from Thorpe, and afcending the country at BEAU- 
MONT, a well mixed ftrong hazel coloured loam upon a 
brick earth, and a thin wet heavy foil upon a red tough day. 

The embanked marflies in this quarter, are greatly incon* 
venienced through the want of good water in fummer; and 
although in the higher parts of the country there are fome 
fpringSf yet their water is fo bad (though beautiful to the 
eye) that in a ihort time after it has been drawn from the 
well, it becomes extremely oiFcniive, and is rrrndered totally 
unfit for dpmeftic ufe. Tanks or rcfervoirs of rain water, 
fcem the only fucceedaneum for relief; but this important 
convenience is rarely to be met with. 

The following is the expencc per acre at which manure is 
generally applied through this diflri£l, when the land to be 
improved, lies tolerably convenient to the wharfs, or landing 
places : 

One waggon load, containing 90 buihels of London 

muck, delivered at the wharf, for - - 0150 

One ditto of chalk ditto - - - - o 10.0 

Carriage of both ditto to the earth heap at 7s. per load 0140 

Digging or flubbing about aao bufhcis of road or 

hedge greens — - — - - ^030 

Twice turning and mixing the fame, two days work 

for one man, at xs.6d. per day - - « o 3 o 
Filling and fpreading at 4s. per fcore loads — 020 
Carting upon the field at 6d. per load - -050 
Half a day's work for the driver gd. and allowance of 
beer upon flubbing* mixing, filling, fpreading and 
driving, in all 8s4 9d.. at ad; in the (hilling « . o 15^ 

Total /TT77? 

Which 
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Which cxpence is fuppofcd to accrue annually, upon about 
one^'fourth part of the fliift of arable landy which comes re- 
gularly in courfe for manuring ; and which the home-made 
manure, or that produced from the farm, is not fufHcient to 
afford to that proportion of the farms a proper dreiling. This 
calculation is dated on a fuppofition that the wharf where 
the foreign manure is delivered, is within difiance of making 
three turns in a day, with a waggon and five horfes ; where 
the team makes but two turns in the day^ and where in- 
deed one load is a compleat day*s work» the above expence 
mud be proportionably augmented. 

The hufl)andry mod generally pradiced in this di drift is 
to make a thorough fummer fallow for oats or barley, and 
to fow about one half of the fpring corn land with clover, 
dunged when young, and fucceeded by wheat upon the clover 
ley. The oat and barley etches which are not filled with 
clover, being previoufly dunged in the winter, are fown 
early in the fpring with beans, drilled or broadcad, kept 
well hoed through the dimmer, and fucceeded by wheat. 
The wheat dubbles are haulmed immediately after harved, 
and a part of them are fown with tares, which are either 
fed completely off*, or only partly fed, and then left to dand 
for a crop ; the land is then fallowed for fpring corn and 
the fame courfe repeated. This management is found to 
be more efHcacious in eradicating the black grafs, than any 
other at prefcnt known or pra6lifed ; and aided by the foreign 
manure annually expended in the didri£t, produces according 
to the prefixed table, the following average crops per acre, 
viz. 



I 



Wheat 


24 budiels 




Rye 






Barley 


33 budiels 


2 pecks 


Oats 


38 budiels 


i| peck 


Peas 


19 budiels 


I ' peck 


Beans 


27 budiels 


z peck 



f- 
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la addition to the abcnct the fame table fhews that the 
avenge rent of the arable land through the diR;iA, is 143. 
S{d. the pallure land 14s. 9|d. and the marlh hnd lis. id. 
per acre. That there are. 1700 acres of fait man'hes, nhich 
may be embanked from the fea to advantage. That the 

' undergrowth of the woods is cut once in twelve yean, and 
fold at the Aub for 4I. per acre. ' That there arc lyo acres 
of thicks or forcfli, which by inclofing, may be improved 

1 89. per acre ; and that in like manner there arc 265 acres of 

"Common that may be improved los. per acre;. That the 
compoGtioo at prcfent paid for the great and I'mall tythes 

' is 3s. 5|d. and that the fame has increafed wiihin twenty 
years lod. per acre. That the poor's rates upon the prefent 
nek rents arc 3a. a^d. and that the Cimc have increafed lod. 
in the pound wilbio ten years. 

The valuu of labour and price of proviCons are to be 
jcferred to the fiiit dillnd. 
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DISTRICT THE FOURTH^ 



MERSEA ISLAND^TmperaU mixed foil. 



j[ HE Ifland on the fouth^ on the eaft, and to the weftward^ 
exhibits a ftrong bold (hore; northerly the fliore becomes 
flat and fhelWng, and is ikirted by a large extent of (alt 
mar(h/about tooo acres of which, would pay extremely 
ivcU for embanking from^the fea. The Ifland is divided 
into the two parifhes of Eaft and Weft Merfea, the higher 
parts pf which» confift of a dark coloured friable mouldy 
upon a fandy and a gravelly loam ; and a deep hazel coloured 
flrong earth, upon a brown tender clay or brick earth. The 
firft of thefe foils is advantageoufly employed in the culture 
of turnips, barley, and clover» the laft in that of beans and 
wheat. This highly favoured fpot is well fupplied with 
excellent fprings ; and it might be rendered far more pro- 
dudive than it is at prefent, were the inclofures enlargedi 
and many of thofe thick and ufelefs hedge*rows dcftroyed, 
which at prefent encumber the middle of the Ifland, and 
render its air and climate lefs falubrious and whole fome 
than it othcrwife would be. The ftrong heavy highlandy 
and the old embanked marflies, have been greatly benefited 
by the application of chalk, in the proportion of about 
eight waggon loads to the acre, firft coft of which los. 6d. 
per load» befides carriage. The highland grafs and arable 
is rented on &n average^ at 17s. per acre ; the marfhcs at 
los. 6d. running the whole togethert and taking the produce 

through 
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through the IHand on an average of five years, it miy be 
Rated thus; 

. Wheat 38 bufhcls per acre 

Baile/ 40 ditto 

Beans 32 ditto 

Oats 40 ditto 

The failure of the oyflcr trade, which before the prcfent 
war, was carried on to a very confidcrablc extent, has 
fubjeded the principal occupiers of the lOand to an in- 
creafcd burthen in the poor's rates of from is. to ^s. in 
the pound. The tythcs, great and fmall, including ihe 
embanked marfhes* are compounded at 3s. 6d. per acre. < 
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DISTRICT THE FIFTH. 

Strong heavy mixed foil upon a brown clay, or brick 
earth, a gravelly loam, and a tough red clay or 
tile earth. 

Beginning at ABBERTON, where the land lying 
fouth of the church, and hanging towards LANGENHOE 
and PELDONt conflfls of a ftrong heavy foil upon a tile 
' earth, which has been chalked with very good e(Fe6l in the 
proportion, and at the expcnce following per acre: 
Eight waggon loads of chalk, (irft coff xos. 6d. 

per load at the wharf, or landing-place — 440 
Carting and fpreading at 7s. per load — 2150 

^.6 19 o 

The efieft of which, as a manure is thought to operate for 
fifteen or twenty years, during which time, and for a con- 
fjdcrable period after, the land will remain more tradable 
and eaficr managed. From Peldon to LITTLE and 
GREAT WIGBOROUGH, the foil is fimilar to the laft 
dcfcribcd, but much the ftrongeft round the church upon the 
hill at GREAT WIGBOROUGH. At VIRLEY and 
SALCOTE the land in general forms a flrong deep good 
Ilaple upon a brick earth, which gradually flcetens as the 
country rifestowardsTOLESHUNTKNIGHTS,LAYER 
BRETON, and LAYER MARNEY, where the foil 
conflfls of a thin cold clay, upon a tile earth, and a fimilar 
foil, though fomcwhat better ftapled upon a gravelly loam. 

G The 
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The courfc of hufbandry through this diftrift, h to make 
a thorough fummcr and ivintcr fallow for oats or bar- 
lcy» with a fmall proportion of which is fown clover^ 
dunged when young, and after lying one year, the ley is 
* fown with wheat upon once ploughing. The wheat etches 
arc often d jnged in the winter, and drilled with beans in 
the rpring following, two rows upon a four furrow ridge, 
kept well hoed during fummer, the bean etchc well cleaned 
in the autun^n, and fown again with wheat : a fmall portion 
of thcfe etches arc occafionally fown with tares, which are 
fed off, or left to (land for a crop, and in either cafe the 
land is fallowed again in courfc for fpring corn. The black 
grafs through this diftri£l is extremely troublefome, and 
without winter fallowing, it is alledged to be utterly im* * 
poiHble to keep it within fuch bounds as would admit any 

reafonable chance for a crop of wheat* 

• 

The quantity of feed ufed in this diftrift (through the 
heavier part of number feven, and the whole of number 
fen, is much the fame, and) uiay be dated thus, viz. wheat 
from eleven to tw«lvt pecks — barley from fifteen to fixtecn 
pecks— ^ats from feVebteen to nineteen pecks — tick and 
horfe beans, when drilled, two furroVvs upon a three-foot 
ridge twelve pecks; the fatn^ drilled c\'cry furrow fixtcen 
powk?, irtd clover (ixtcen pounds to the acre, proikicing 
open an iaveragc through this diftViift as ptr the index taWe. 

15 bufhels I peck of wheat per acre 
3 a bulhels I peck of barley 
38 bufhels 3 pecks of oats 
32 buihels of beans 

' The circumftances of this diftria, which are furihcr ex- 
plained by the faid table, art?, that the average rent of the 
arable land is 15s. per acre: that the fupcrior padurc is 
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2!if. the paflure of the fccond quality 14s. confcquently a 
difference of 7s • per acre in favour of that which is properly 
improved. Tha( the old eipbankcd ipaffhes are los. 6d. 
per acre, and that 1370 acres of fait marOi might be ad- 
vantagcoufly embanked from the fea. That the average 
rent of the highland grafs and arable, when let together and 
without di(lin£lion pf pricci is 148. per acre. • That the 
undergrowth in the woodlands, cut once in feventcen years, 
fells at the ftub for 4!. los. per acre. That there are fixty 
acres of common, which by inclofure, are capable of being 
augmented in their annual value 8s. 6d. per acre. That the 
compofition at prefent paid for the great and fmall tythcs is 
3$. xid. and that the fame has increafed is. 4^ -. per acre 
within twenty years; and finally, that the poor^s rates 
upon the prefent rack rents are as. i od. and that they have 
increafed 9d. in the pound within ten years. 

The price of provifions, and the value pf labour, in this 
dlftriftf and in Meifea Ifland, are as follow : beef and mutton 
4^d. per lb.— veal and frefii pork 5d. per lb.— pickled pork 
7d. per lb.— butter xod. and checfi; 6d. per lb. —flour as. 
per peck, and potatoes is. 3d. per buQiel — Stated daily 
labour winter and fummer is. 6d. per day. Threihing wheat 
as. 6d.— barley is. 4d.— oats is.— peas as. 4d. and beans 
IS. ad. per quarter, befides allowing as much fmall beer as 
the thraflier choofes to drink.— Head man's wages 81. with 
board and lodging.; boy's wages, 45s. per annum, with the 
fame; maid fervants 4I. with board, wa(hing, and lodging; 
girl's 40s. per annum with the (amc. 
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DISTRICT THE SIXTH. 



Temperate mixed foil upon a gravel, a Jand, a brown \ 



tender clay, and fame Jlrong clay, or tile eartb. 

-DEGINNING fouth, and proceeding wcftcrly of the 
village of FEERINGf where the land upon the fides of 
the hills which hang towards the filackwatcr river, confifts 
chiefly of a light gravelly foil, abounding vsrith fprings> and 
ufually denominated hollow bottomed land, that frequently 
fubje£ls the wheat to the mildew, and to be root fallen. 
The fpringy ' places have been much relieved by hollow 
draining, as has alfo the wet heavy lands in the north 
quarter towards Coggershall, Earls Colnc, and Little Tey: 
adjoining the village on the ead, a light grrvelly foil ; but 
extending thence towards EAST THORP, and MES- 
SING, a brown tender loam, of a good flaple, intcrfperfed 
with fome very fair turnip land. 

On the fides of the hills through INWORTH, GREAT 
and LITTLE BRAXTED> and abutting upon the mea- 
dows which lie along the Blackwater river; the land is 
chiefly of a loofe hollow nature, but in which are found veins 
of flrong found land, upon a brown tender clay ; thence 
wcftcrly and binding upon Tiptrce Heath, a thin dry foil 
upon a harfli gravel. This general charaAcr prevails with- 
out any material alteration through the parifhcs of WICK- 
HAM BISHOP. LANGFORD, and HEYBRIDGE, 
forming upon the higher parts of the country ,vcry good turnip 
land, updn the fides of the hjlls, a confiderable mixture ; 
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tnd along the courfe of the Blackwater river» a beautiful mar- 
gin of excellent meadow land* 

From Heybridge to LITTLE TOTHAM, a deep rich 
foil upon a fandy and a gravelly loam, through which are 
intcrfperfed fomc luxuriantly rich pafture* and fome tolerable 
turnip land. The foil of GREAT TOTHAM confifts 
of a deep hazel coloured earth upon a brown clay, and Sk 
light gravelly foil upon a fand and graveU The deep lo;imy 
foil has been much improved by clean chalking, at the fol- 
lowing expence per acre : 
Six waggon loads of chalk, ninety bufiiels each, 

at X 2s. per load at the wharf - - 3120 

Carriage, filling and fpreading ditto at Ss. per 

load - -- - - - aSo 

;^. 6 o o 

Which dreflSng is fuppofed to laft twenty years ; nor is it 
allowed by the advocates for this pra£lice, that with fair 
farming the land can ever be fo completely impoveriQied 
as it feemed to be before the chalk was applied. In many 
parts of this neighbourhood a fecond chalking has been 
tried, but with fo little effe£l, as entirely to difcourage its 
repetition. 

The land in the pariflies of TOLESHUNT MAJOR 
and GOLDHANGER9 forms a deep rich mould upon a 
gravel, in which are found fome fprings that occaflon a 
difHculty in getting the turnips from off the ground. The 
marflies which were formerly under grafs, arc now very 
generally under the plough. Chalk has anfwered a ycry 
valuable purpofe upon thofe lands, particularly when applied 
in fuiBcient quantities (/• e. eight waggon loads per acre) 
and left to melt and mouldei upon the furface for three or 
four years before it is ploughed in, it will then intermix and 
incorporate very minutely with the foil, and is cfteemed by 
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far the bed mode of firft bringing *into aftion, and after- 
wards by good hufbandry, of preferving the enriching quali- 
ties of thcfc lands. 

In the pariflics of TOLESHUNT DARCEY and 
TOLESBURY, the foil confias of a heavy compaft earth 
upon a ftrong retentive tough clay, >vhere little benefit has * 
as yet been derived from hollow draining; and a foil of a 
more light and gentle naturef upon a loamy gravel » where 
turnips are fometimes cultivated, but always prove very 
detrimental to the fucceeding crop. 

A confiderable improvement has been lately made in the 
rough marfhes here, by removing the ants hills ; the operation 
is perfonncd by chopping round the hills with a heavy adze 
or grubbing hoc» the cutting edge of wh/ch is circular, and 
ten and a half inches wide ; the depth of the blade, including 
its neck to the eye (or where the handle is fadencd) is eight 
and a half inches ; from half a dozen to half a fcorc (Irokcs 
will belt the largeft hill, and loofen it from its feat, which 
is always left lower than the adjoining furface of the mar(h, 
to receive and hold the rain water, by means of which, the 
ants are more completely dedroyed. Boys follow the grubber, 
and carry the ants hills into the rills, and low places in the 

marfli, and thus a confiderable incrcafe of furface is obtain* 

« 

cd, that in the courfc of a year becomes profitable by getting 
coated with grafs, and at an expence which feldom exceeds 
15s. per acre. 

Thc^culture of coriander has been much attended to in this 
neighbourhood, and Is thus managed: old ley ground is 
ploughed in the beginning of March, and after the furface 
is completely pulverized, the feed is fown fourteen pounds 
to the acre; thrice hoeing and fetting out the plants four 
inches fijuare, will coft one guinea per acre. Average pro- 
duce xocwt. per acre, las. per cwt. This is confidcred to 
be a very good preparation after once ploughing for wheat, 
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J land is gcneratly ploughed in iwo-yard ridges, or 
If ciglit-furrows wide, a row of beans ts generally 
lith the coriander on each fide of the open furrows 
■he (ketches, and are ufually harvefted at the fam« 

Icarraway is fown with the coriander, from the 
Attention neceflarily bellowed in diftinguilhing the 
c hoeing ieldoms cofts lefs than one guinea and a 
Icre i but the carraway is not regularly fct out for a 
lafcer the coriander is harvefted, at which time a 
pllvc hoeing becomes indifpenfably neceflary. 

I is fomiimes cultivated in the fame field, the feed 
In with the coriander and carraway; but as neither 
1\vay or teazel come completely and regularly the 
pr, both crops are ufually allowed to fland for the 
: this iselleemed good management foroldcoarfe 
louiids, whichj after three ploughings, is commonly 
wheat, and then clean chalked at the following 
■icr acre : 

Iggon loads of chalk, ninety buOieb each, 
I 6d. per load at the wharf, or landiiig- 

- - — - 4110 
and rpreading, three turns per day, at 
\ load — — — __ ai6o 



r- 7 8 o 

Icnce occuring upon frcfh lands, or where it has 
Ichalkcd before, will, withgnod hulbandry, be jquite 
ithout any intermediate mending fur twenty 

|nd belonging to the BOROUGH of MALDEN, 

Ini a (iroiig welt flaplcd earth upon a brown tender 

I light gentle foil upon a gravel; upcui the former 

ai of colefecd is fown for foil : mown and carried 
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off to the cattle by the end of February, and fucccedcd with 
oats or barley. Upon the lighter land the culture of tares, 
turnips, and other green crops is very generally attended to. 
From Maiden wefterly towards WOODHAM WALTER, 
a. thin (laplcd light foil upon a gravel, under which a variety 
of (Irata of red and white fand, gravel and brick earth ; 
this land is particularly fubjc£l to burn iii fummer, and from 
its great drynefs, the culture of turnips is rendered extremely 
uncertain. The colcfccd in this neighbourhood is generally 
fed off, not growing fufHciently high to admit of mowing, 
as at Maiden. 

At WOODHAM MORTIMER the foil confitts of a 
ftrong heavy clay upon a tile earth, a brown loam of a good 
ftaple upon a tender clay, and a light hollow foil abounding 
with fprings upon a gravel, and which are generally drawn 
off by hollow drains, at an cxpence of about 3!. per acre. 
Of this improvement, a gentleman in that neighbourhood 
' has done fome hundreds of acres, and very juftly conceives 
it to be the (irft, and mod eflcntial point in the improve- 
ment of this kind of land. Chalking the wet heavy lands at an 
cxpence of 5!. per acre, is very general, and found to anfwer 
fo well, that with fair cropping, the land will require little 
or no dung, or other manure, for a period of twenty years. 

At HASELEY the foil is formed of a deep hazel coloured 
loam upon a brown clay, and a more open and tender foilf 
upon a loamy gravel • Thence wederly, and afcending the 
country towards DANBURY and LITTLE BADDOW, 
a thin dry foil upon a gravel, affording little means of im* 
provcment from natural manure; unlefs the veins of white 
pipey clay which are found interfperfcd through thcfc 
pariOies, fliould on trial be found to anfwer. 

The woodlands in the higher parts of this country arc 
found very much to favour the growth of an inferior dwarf 

oak 
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eakf and hornbeami though in Danbury Parkt which hangs 
to the. fouth, and is fltuate about midway of the hill, by 
far the largcft and beft growth of fweet chefnuts are to be 
fecn of any in the county. 

Defcending towards SANDONj a blue and white fub- 
' . foil appears to unite with» and continue through tender well 

ftapled corn lands » that are bounded by the meadows which 
lie along the River Chelmer. Southerly from the church of 
Sandon» and abutting upon South Hanningfieldt a ftrong 
heavy loam upon a brick and a tile earth ; but weft, and 
adjoining Great Baddow, a more free and gentle foil» chiefly 
upon a gravel. The blue and white clay in the parifii of 
Sandon, has been applied with the moft fenfible cffcSt upon 
thofe lands which have a brown tender bottom, rather than 
fuch as are gravelly, or poiTefs a tough tile earth ; the propor- 
I tions and expcnce per acre, are as follows: 

Stubbing, filling, and fpreading forty loads of forty 
buflicls each, at 7s. per fcore, including an 
allowance for beer - - - - 0140 

Three days for a team of four horfes and a driver, 
including the wear and tear of two tumbrells, 
and allowance of beer to the driver, the whole 
at 15s, per day* - - - - 1 5 o 

;^. 2 19 O 

Where no clay is to be had (which through this neighbour- 
hood is extremely fcaice) lime is mixed with earth and dung, 
and applied at an expence of 5U per acre. The clay how- 
ever is efteemed by far the moft preferable, being thought 
equal in its operation, and far moire durable; not only in* 
creafing the quantity, but greatly improving the quality of 
the wheat, and other grain widi which the land may be 

afterwards cultivated. 

. H By 
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By che mod flcilful and induftrious farmers, hollow drain* 
sng is very generally attended to upon the heavy lands, and 
at an cxpcnce of from three pounds to three guinea:s per acre. 

The bufincfs of butter-making has been in a great meafure 
rcllnquinied in this parifh, from the v^ant of good fpring 
water, and a fmoaky talk*, which is communicated to the 
butter, when the cows feed upon fomc particular padurcs, 
or when foJdercd with the hay which is mown from them. 
This has hitherto baffled every means of cure or prevention. 
When the icows are fed tipon tares, other grafs, or hay, very 
good butter is readily obtained ; and even when fed upon 
turnips, 'cabbages, 'or that they gather up the fallen leaf; 

by proper care and attention, the difagreeable flavour in the 

• •• . ■ 

butter is pre\'cntcu. 

V 

Thefe obAacles to the: making of good butter have led to 
the more general pradlice of fuckling, which bulincfs feems 
to be very well underflood in this pariih. For this purpofe 
the breed of cows from South Wales are molt generally 
preferred; though; the calves which they produce are often 
found weak and ii^ihcalthy, and fcldom fat fo kindly, or 
pay fo well, as thofe bought in from dairies. To promote 
the torpor^ and quick-feeding of the calf, a ball weighing 
about two ounces, compofed of the powder of fennugreek, 
wheat*mealj» and a fmall quantity of powdered chalk, blended 
together with mild ale, is given morning and evening juft 
before fucking; this lulls anddifpofes the calves to flecp, 
thereby advancing their fattening, which is generally accom- 
plifhcd in about twelve weeks, paying 4s. 6d. per calf per 
week, during the whole time : This nutritive opiate is alfo 
fiippofed to have a very good eflFed in whitening the veal.. 

A crofs produced from the South-down ram, , upon the 
Welch cwc, is held ia high eftimation. The grazing of a 



\ 
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(heep is generally allowed (o the men fervants in lieu of 
walhing : This is found to anfwer a good purpofe in 
calling their attention more frequently to the flock, by which 
means many of the accidents to which that animal is liable, 
are often obfcrved in time to remedy, or entirely to prevent. 

Afcending by the courfe of the river Chelmer to GREAT 
BADDOW, the fame chara£ler of foil is found at was de« 
fcribed in the north quarter of Sandon. South, and extend* 
ing towards eaft and weft Hanningfield, a deep loamy foil, 
which to the weft ward, and abutting upon WIDFORD, 
and a part of Chelmsford, becomes of a moift and heavier 
nature, and rcfts upon a marly, or rather upon a chalky clay. 
North, and binding upon the meadows which lie along the 
Chelmer, the fame tender well ftapled foil defcribcd on the 
caft, and in the fame dircAion through Sandon. 

The chalky clay has been applied very fuccefsfully 
upon the gravelly foils in this parifii, thirty loads of forty 
bufliels each to tho acre. . ; \ . 

Stubbing, filling, and fpreading ' the fame^ at 6s. ' 

per fcorc -- — - — -- — -- 090 
Four horfcs, two tumbrells, and a driver» five days, 

at 15s, per day - -- - -— 3150 
Allowance for beer upon ftubb'ing, filling and 

fprcading - .---. — .^ — or6 
Ditto for the driver - -* -:- -013 

i:-4 6 9 

The land in general adjoining the town of CHELMS- 
FORD, is found to confift of a deep rich tender loam, in- 
termixed with fome veins of gravel. The fandy loam ex- 
tends cafterly to Springfield and Borcham ; the gravelly, 
fouthcrly to Great Baddow; thence wefterly, an heavier 
foil upon a chalky clay : Towards Writtle the light gravelly 
foil again appears, which at Broomfield is again loft in a 

Uz deep 
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dtep, richi grey loim» upon a tender brown» and a white 
chalky day. 

The average annua) produce* and value per acre for the 
laft feven years of the hop culture in this neighbourhood 
(lands thus : 
6 cwt. a q. i8 lb. per acre^ at fix guineas per cwt. 

or I3id. per lb. equals — — — — «- — ^0x90 
Refufe poles 30a at 7s. per hundred -. . .. x x o 
Old bines - ^- — — -- — -*^ 050 

4^ 5 o 
Average annual expence per acre, every poilible 

charge included —- — -. — --- 29 58 
Total net profits per acre for feven years ;^*X2 19 4 

V The face of the country through WEST, EAST, and 

SOUTH HANNINGFIELD, is very much broken into 

bills, and confequently compofed of all that vari;:ty of foil 

fo generally prevalent in fuch afpeds. From South Han- 

ningfield to RUNWELL and DOWNHAM, the land is 

equally broken, and to the varieties of foil obfcrvabic 

through the Hanningfields, is to be added a larger portion of 

loofe hollow bottomed ground, which by a due attention to 

hollow draining, and the application of clay, may be very 

highly improved. This general character continues wcderly, 

and forms the foil of the land lying eaft of the church, in the 

parifli of STOCK. Thence foutherly, and abutting upon 

Burftcd and Mountneyfmg, a ftrong foil upon a brown 

clay, under which, in feveral places, are found veins of a 

perfedly pure blue, and a yellow woodland clay. The fame 

foil and fubftrata continues wefterly through BUTTSBURY, 

MOUNTNEYSING, and INGATESTONE ; but thence 

northerly, and binding upon MARGRETTING, the 

country gets more hilly, the foil in general more varied, and 

of a heavier nature* 

The 
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" The foil of GREAT and LITTLE BURSTEAD (in- 
eluding the hamlet of BILLERICKY) conflfts of a deep 
rich loam upon a gravelly loam, and a brick earth, a thin 
heavy foil upon a tough red clay, and a deep friable mould 
upon a gravel • 

In this neighbourhood the cows are particularly liable tu 
flip calf, which is generally afcribed to an infcdiouseiUuvia 
proceeding from the firft falfe birth, the ill effects of which is 
hippofcd to be in a great mcafure prevented frcm fpreading, 
by immediately burying the abortion, burning draw dirc£lly 
over the place, and (mearing the hind parts of the cow with 
tari but above all, keeping her feparatc, and as far apart 
as poflible from the other cows, ought never to be negle£lcd ; 
various reafons are a/Tigned as the Caufe of t'lis accident^ 
but none that appear conclufive, or fatisfa£lorily explained* 

The courfe of husbandry practiced upon the lighted lands 
in this dxdnSt, is to fallow and prepare for turnips, fuccecded 
by oats or barley, with rye grafs half a bufliel, and trefoil 
10 lbs. or one half peck to the acre ; this lies one and fome- 
times two years, and is then fown broadcaft upon the flag, 
with white peas, from fourteen to iixteen pecks to the acre. 
The pea etches are well cleaned, dungcdp and fown with 
wheat upon once ploughing, ten pecks to the acre: part of 
the wheat etches are fown with rye for fpring food, and then 
prepared again in courfe for turnips* 

Upon the heavier land, fallow occadonally for turnips, or 
for colefeed for fpring food; but mod generally for oats or 
barley, with which fow clover from 14 lb. to x61b« tp the 
acre; part of which is dunged when young, and followed 
with wheat the enfuing autumn upon the clover ley. The 
etches of that wheat, which was fown upon the undunged 
clover land^ are dunged in the courfe of the winter, and 
fown with beans, two furrows upon a yard-wide ridge: 

Thcfe 
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Thcfc arc kept well hoed through the fummer, and again 
fown with M-hcat upon once ploughing. Where the land is 
in high condition, a crop of oats will fometimes be taken, 
but tlie more general pra£Uce is to fow a few tares for fpring 
food, and then make a thorough fummer fallow for fpring 
com. 

From this management/ and the aid of fuch foreign 
manure as can be conveniently obtained, this di(lri£l averages- 
according to the index table, 

23 bufhcis 2 pecks of Wheat per acre 
( 34 ditto 3 ditto of Barley 
35 ditto 2 ditto of Oats 
20 ditto of Peas 

23 ditto 2 ditto of Beans 

The fald table alfo further (hews that the average rent of 
the arable land is 14s. 6d. per acre. That the paflures of 
the fird quality equal 26s. ']d. thofc of the fccond quality 
14s. 7d. a confcquent difference of 12s. per acre, between 
thofe which are partially, and thofc which are pcrfedly im- 
proved. That the average of the meadow land is 30s. 3d. 
per acre, and that where the arable and padurc are run 
together, and let without didindion of pricc^ thofe lands 
average 14s. 7d. per acre. That the hop land is 30s. per 
acxc. That the under woods arc cut down at eleven years 
growth, and that they fell at the Aub for 3I. los. per acre. 
That there arc 3770 acres of wafte commons (including Tip- 
tree Heath} which by inclofure, arc capable of being improved 
I OS. 4d. per acre. That the compofition at prefcnt paid 
for the great and fmall tythes is 3s. fid. and that the fame 
has rifcn, within twenty years is. 2fd. per acre; and laftly, 
that the poor*s rates upon thepxcfent rack rents are 3s. 'yjd. 
and that the fame have rifcn lo^d* in the pound, within 
ten years. 

1 Innh 
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pon fumming up* the fcveral ftatcments of the value of \ 
ifi and price of providons through this diAridt, they 
on an average thus : beef 4|d. per lb. — mutton 5d.^ 
lb.— vcal 5|d. per lb. — frc(h pork 6d. per Ib.-r-pickled i 
8|d. per lb.— butter io|d. per lb. and cbe^fe6d. per lb. ; 
m(hoId flour 26. per pecki and..potatoesl9d..per buHicJ, 
;d day-labour in the fummer 9s. 6d. in winter 9s. per j 

Threfliing wheat 2s. 6d. — barley x^*.8d.«-*oats is. 
f cas 25. 4d. and beans zs« 2\A. per quarter. Head ! 
i*s wages, board and lodgii^g included, xoK 13s. boys j 
)er ann. with the fame; wdmens. wages 4.1. 138. boards ,' 
ling, and lodging included; girls 21. per ano. with.. the . 
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DISTRICT THE SEVENTH. 



Temperate and heavy mixed foil, upon a brown tender 
clay, a gravelly loam, a brick and a tile earth. 

Beginning at PURLEY. where the foil in general 
condfts of a (Irong deep loam upon a brick earth ; and where 
hollow draining has been done at (ix and eight yards apart* 
but with fo fmall an ttk&^ as in a great meafure todifcourage 
that important praflice. From Parley to MUNDEN, a 
level country, with a deep rich loam upon a brick earth ; 
this continues foutherly towards LATCHINGTON, where 
the land lies well for draining, and forms an excellent 
wheat foil upon a brown tender clay. Proceeding eaft to* 
wards MAYLAND andSTEPLE, the foil admits of little 
variation, forming on the higher parts of the country, a ftrong 
hea\7 clay ; which northerly, and inclining to the embank- 
ed marflics that border upon the Blackwater, is loft in a foil 
of a more free and tradiable nature upon a deep gravelly 
loam. Thence north-eaftcrly through St. LAWRENCE, 
extending to, and through BRAD WELL, a deep hazel 
colou/ed loam upon a brown tender clay, and a rich friable 
mould upon a gravel*. 'Returning thence fouth, through 
TILLINGHAM, the fame rich friable mould prevails, 
forming at ASHELDON, a lighter mixture upon a gravcU 
which at DENGY is agreeably varied with feveral fpots of 
very good turnip land. 

At SOUTHMINSTER the land caft of the village, 
and abutting upon the embanked marHies, confifts of a light 
hollow gravelly foil, abounding with fprings that arc conveyed 
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from off* the land at a confiderable expencc through lioUovr 
drains. 

Thefc drains are made three feet deep, and two inches 
wide at the bottom, filled two feet deep with (hingle 
brought from the fea fhore^ or fiftcd gravel— ^taking labour, 
and materials, equally into the account, they will coft two* 
ihillings and flx-pence per rod, and is an expence very gene* 
rally incurred upon thefe kind of lands. 

Upon land where the (Ides of the h,)Ilow drains are not 
liable to crumble or fall in, the drains are made in the 
ufual manner, filling them with wood and ftraw; and at 
an expence for labour only of 3s. 6d. per fcore rods. Weft- 
ward from the village is a deep white fandyclay; thence 
northerly* a ftiff* heavy tough clay, upon a tile earth. 



The embanked marfhes, which are here very produ£live 
and cxtenfive, coniift chiefly of a deep hazel-coloured loam, 
upon a very fine fea fand or filt. This property is extremely 
valuable ; and would be much mfore fo were it poiCble to 
command a fupply of water during the dry fcafon : fo long 
as the fprings arc fiuih upon the higher country, the water 
continues tolerably abundant and wholefome; and is diifufed 
through the diiFerent levels with great equality. Judgment 
and ceconomy : but when thofe refources fail, which unfor- 
tunately is too often the cafe in the fummer feafon, the 
diitrelfes in thefe marlhcs for drinking-water, and /or 
fencing, arc very great indeed. 

A confiderable expence is annually incurred through this 
neighbourhood in chalking the ftiff heavy lands, and of 

I which 
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which the following account may be .taken as t]ie average 
per aom 

Eight waggons of. 90 bufhels ea(;h, coding at the 
wharf^ or landing pla^* IIS. per load - ^ ^ S f 

Caning, filling, andfpreading thefameatios.6d« 
per load ^ -----.--- - 440 

Which drefling is fuppofcd to a£t with an almoft unabatlng 
force for the firft twenty years, . following a lapfc of three 
.years (which time is allowed for the chalk to melt down and 
incorporate with the foil) from the time that it was fird 
applied or fpread upon the ground. The fame expcnce 
frequently occurs in chalking the marflics; but its cfFcds 
there, are neither fo obferyablc, or fo perniancnt, as upon 
the drongcr higher lands. 

The culture of carraway, coriander, teazel, white muf* 
tard and colefced, is occafionally attended to and anfwer 
very well upon frefli land, where the depredations of the 

^ Aug, and the wire worm, are the almoft certain dedrudion 

^f the fird crops of grain. 

The foil and other circumdances of BURNHAM are 
very fimilar to the above, faving that at Burnham, there is 
a greater convenience of water carriage to procure foreign 
manure, or toihip the produce of the farm at a lefs expcnce 
for market. 

A thin gravelly foil prevails oa the ead fide of CRICK- 
SEA church. Thence fouthcrly, the foil varies from a 
ftiflf clay upon the hills, to one of a more gentle nature, 

. abutting upon the marihes; wederley towards Althorne, a 

ftrong 
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ftrong heavy clay upon a tile earth j but thence norths and 
binding upon Southminfter, a more temperate and tradable 
foil upon a fandy loam. At ALTHORNE, the foil in 
general is formed of a ftrong heavy compad day, thinly 
ftapled upon a tough retentive tile earth. Hollow draining 
has been lately introduced, and is now practiced with very 
good tffc&i^ upon the wet heavy lands in this pari(h ; the 
drains arc from eight to twelve feet apart, and coft (labour 
and materials included) from 31. to 3I. 12s. per acre. The 
(oil of NORTH FAMBBRIDGE is a deep tender loam, 
upon a brown clay ; which, with a confiderable part of tlie 
embanked marfhes that are under theiplough, has been much 
improved by the application of from feven to eight waggon 
loads of chalk per acre ; this is obtained with g^eat con- 
veniency by means of the river Crouch, which affords an 
opportunity of its being landed (together with any other 
foreign manure) upon all the different farms througli the 
parilh* 

■ 

Whilft the mar'flies reniain ih paftiire, their herbage is 
'very Indifferent^ and ihcipable bf fattening a bead of more 
'than twenty- four fcore ; and "even 'not that, in a dry fum* 
mer. Small WeKh runts, and Norfolk ewes, are the ftock 
ufually grazed ; but the latter mud be' kept upon the clovers 
during the early part of the fummer/ Or the lambs will not 
thrive. The Southdown breed are now trying upon 'the 
marlhcsi but as the experihicnt is quite new, no report can 
be made thereon. 

As the country rifcs northerly towards COLD NORTON, 
STOW MARYS, and WOODHAM FERRERS, it 
breaks into hills, which are covered with a wet heavy foil^ 
upon a brick and a tile earth. South from Woodham Fer- 
rers and towards Hockley, the foil becomes of a more gentle 

I 2 nature^ 
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luturci affording a fmall portion of (urnip land, ]ying upon 
a gravel. Towards RETTENDENT the foil alfo varies ; 
but through the higher parts of that parifli, a clofc wet 
heavy foil prevails, upon a tile earth : here a confiderabic 
inconvenience is often experienced through the want of 
water^ there being no other dependance than pits, which 
are generally dried up in Aimmcr, and only two fprings (and ' 
they not conftant) fit for domcftic ufe in the whole parifh. 

The accident of flipping calf, which through this neigh* 
bourhood was very prevalent fome years ago, is now thought 
to be very much checked by the pra£licc of bleeding the 
cows when they are about one-third of their time gone 
with calf. 

An evident want of cottages through this diftrid occaflons 
that fcarcity of hands which encourages a fpirit of difobe- 
dience as well among the natives as among thofe trampers, 
upon whom the labour of the county in a great meafure 
depends ; even thofe who have the care of the teams, fecm 
totally divcftcd of that pride, (in feeing their horfcs look 
well) which fo ftrongly charaderizes the fame defcription 
of fervants in mod other places. The mader's eye, late 
and early, and his conftant attendance in the ftablc, becomes 
as indifpenfible as in any other department of his buflncfs. | 
Thus adding to his other toils and anxieties^ a duty, which 
in moft places of the kingdom, the farmer's life is ufually 
exempt from. 

The hufl)andry of the more temperate foils in this diflrifb. 
Is to fallow and manure for turnips, or colcfccd, the latter 
in general fed off", though it fometipies is allowed to (land 
for a crop. The turnip, or colefeed land, is fown with oats 
or barley ; together with fixtecn pounds of red clover to the 

acre. 
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^-jc^ The clover ley fown with wheat eleven pecks to the 
acre. The wheat (lubblcs dunged » and drilled with bcans» 
two rows upon a four-furrow ridge ; kept well hoed, and 
fuccecded with wheats which is fomctimcs followed by oats» 
though more generally fown with tares, fed off in tho 
fpringi and then thorough fallowed again for fpring corn* 

Upon the lieavier land firft fallow for oats, with which 
fow clover dunged when young, and the ley fown with 
wheat. The ilubbles of which are thorough fallowed, 
dunged, and fown with beans, which are kept well hoed, 
and again fuccecded with wheat. The wheat ilubbles are 
fown with oats ; and then fallowed again in courfe for oats 
or beans. This pra&ice, aided by the foreign manure an^ 
mially expended in the diftrid, produces, according the pre^ 
fixed table 

24 bufhels I peck of Wheat 

35 bufhels 2 pecks of Barley 

41 bufhels of Oats 

24 buOieb of Peas 

24 bufhels of Beans per acre. 

Which table alfo further (hews, that the average rent of 
the arable land is 14s. id. per acre ; that the prime pafturc 
is 201. the partially improved 13s. gd. confequently a diffe- 
rence in favour of the more perfeAIy improved paflures of 
6s. 3d. per acre. That the inclofcd marihes average 14$. 
per acre. That where the highland grafs and arable are let 
together, their average annual rent equals 13s. lod. per acre. 
That there arc 450 acres of wafle land, which by inclofuro 
may be improved above its prefent annual value ixs. 4d« 
per acre. That the compofition at prefent paid for the 
great .and fmall tythes is 3s. 3^d. and that the fame has 

increafcd 
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iacrcafcd within twenty yean is. 3d. per acre. That the 
poor's rates upon the prefent rack rents are 29. iid. and 
that they have increafed within ten years is. id. in the 
pound. 

The value of labour* fcrvaiits wages, and price of pro* 
' Tifions. may be referred to the preceding diflrit^. 
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Temperate mixed foil, upon a gravelly loam, a gravelg 

and a brick eartb. 

Beginning at WICKFORD, whence caftcrly to 

RAWRETH, the foil is of a mild and tra£)able nature. 

\yell ftaplcd and lying upon a brown tender clay ; continuing 

the fame courfe through HOCK LEI Y; the foil and fubftrata 

arc very Gmilar ; but thence to SOUTH FAMBRIDGE, 

a (hrong and heavier foil^ upon a brick earth, through which 

are found fome fmall veins of gravel. Eaft of Fambridge 

church, and binding upon Canuden, the fame charader of 

foil prevails, the gravelly .veins affording winter (prings ; 

which too frequently fail, or intirely vanifliy in the dry fea« 

fon. South, and binding upon Afheldon, the foil is of a 

tender nature, upon a gravelly loam. Part of the embanked 

marflics (which are here of condderable extent) are under 

the ploughs and are ufually chalked with thirty-five Grave* 

fend cart loads, of thirty bufhels each, per acre: delivered 

' at the wharf or landing place at 3s. 7d. per load d 55 

' This will nake about twenty-Hx tumbrcU loads of 

forty bulhcls each ; the carting of which upon 

the marflies, including the driver^ equals ^out 

6d. per load - - - - - o 

Filling, fpreading, and allowance of beef upon 

the fame, at ad. per load - - - o 



13 6 



4 4 
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The land fhould be well cleaned before the chalk is applied, 
and which, at all events, fliould be laid upon the Icy or 

erafi 
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grafs ground for a few years, in preference to that which 
is ploughed or broken. 

The greater part of the parifh of ASHELDON confifts 
of a ftrong heavy wet foil, upon a tough clay or tile earth, 
and a foil of a more tradable nature, upon a gravelly loam. 
In neither of thcfc are there any living fprings^ fo that 
water through the greater part of the year is brought from 
Rochford, four miles, for domeftic ufe ; and as the ponds 
that are formed for fupplying the cattle are often dried up 
in the fummer feafon, inconveniences and expcnccs are con- 
tinually accruing that are a]n\o(l inconceivable. 

Afcending foutherly towards RALEIGH, the foil is 
formed of a deep tender loam, upon a brick earth, which 
has derived very confidorable advantages from hollow drain- 
ing; but as the country is a good deal, broken, it is ftill 
found neceflary to grip, or water furrow, at about two poles 
diflaiir, upon the fides of the hills, to break the fall of the 
furface water, which otherwife would grind and wear the 
land invo gullies, by wafliing the loofer foil into the lower 
grounds. 

Defcending eaft from Raleigh towards HAWKESWELL, 
a deep mellow loam, upon a tender clay, under which, in 
many places, at the depth of about two feet,, are found 
veins of red and yellow fand. In this direflion were ob- 
fer\'ea feme excellent turnips. The deep free foil continues 
to ROCHFORD, where it forms a rich friable mould, 
upon a fandy loam, and gravel abounding with fprings, 
that arc not only condant, but furnifh an ample fupply of 
wholefomc water to the adjoining neighbourhood, in the 
drycft fcafons. Colefced is frequemly fown and fed off green 
with hogs, and then left to ftand for a crop, which is faid 
40 anfwcr extremely well. 

From 
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From Rochford, a ftrong rich country to LITTLE 
STAMBRIDG£» which continues to the rife of the hill at 
CANUDON, here the foil gets fomewhat lighter, but 
defcending towards PAKELSHAMt a deep rich hazel 
coloured loam, extending to, and is bounded by the cm« 
banked mar(hcs 

In thii neighbourhood/ a great deal of colefeed is fown 
for (heep food, or mown and carried to the fattening cattle» 
to which it is given in the yard, or in the ftalls/ mixed 
with hay. The dung produced in this way, is efiecmed 
particular]/ ftrong and good. 

From Pakcllham to GREAT STAMBRIDGE the land 
is of a deep free and tradable nature, upon a brick earth, 
in which there are found fome veins of gravel, that continue 
without any material variation through Rochford to EAST- 
WOOD; returning thence eafterly, through SUTTON 
and SHOPLAND» a rith deep foil prevails, upon a brown 
tender clay. Thence through BARLING, LITTLE 
and GREAT WAKERING, NORTH and SOUTH 
SHp£BURY» the foil is iimilar to. the Uft defcribed, 
faving that along (hore, to the caftward of the Nefs Point, 
and extending towards Southend, a light gravelly foil 
prevaiUi upon which turnips are cultivated to great advan- 
tage. Thence to SOUTH CHURCH and PRlt TLE^ 
WELL, the fame charaAer of foil, which to the north* 
ward of Southend* and in the more interior parts of thofe 
parilhes, It lod in a deep rich mellow earth, upon a 
gravelly loam and brick earth. ' • 

Wcftcrly from LEE^ and continuing the ridge along fliore 
towards South Bemfleet, a gravelly foil prevails, fimilar to 
that at Southend, , Thence northerly, through H ADLEY, 
towards We{lvyood,.a dry foil upon a gravel, and one more 
wet and heavy upon a gravelly loam : this mixture continues 

K to 
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to South Bcmfleet and Thundcrfley, where the country 
being much broken into hills, affords a great variety of foil 
the general charafter of which, is that of wet. heavy land. 

The courfe of hufbandry upon ihc lighter lands in this 
diftri£t, is to dung and prepare for fowing turnips by Old 
Midfummcr^ or for colefecd fomewhat earlier; this latter 
is fed with hogs/ and then left to ftand for a crop;,mqwn 
find carried to the cajtlc, or.fcdof^.yviih Ihccp; iri either of 
the bttcr cafes, iho co]efced land i^ fpvvp with pats or 
barley, together. with fixteen pounds of rci clover, or twelve 
pounds of trefoil and one bu(hel of rye grafs to the acre. 
The turnip land is fown with fnring corn and jgrafs feeds in 
like manner. When the colefecd i^ left to iland for a crop, 
it is ufually . fucceeded with white peas, winter or fummcr 
tares for a crop ; th^ etches of which, al-e well cleaned and 
Town with v/heat the fame fcafon, as are the clean clover 
leys. .Where clover 'ihd ray grafs are fown,* the iand 
generally lies!t^Vp yeairs iinder grafs/ and is then fown broad- 
caft upon the flag,' with white or grey peas.' Thir pea 
etches are fown'Vith whekt^' the ftubbles of whic^ arb 
dunged^' and winter, fallowed Tor oiaits oir' barley, iiid 'then 
He over in courfe for turnips or colefecd;' this latter praAice 
forms a double routine* 6t feries of crops, which require 
eight years. : To render the whole niore' completely di{lin£); 
ind intelligible, it is ftiited: thus'.' '''' ' •*- '' ' ' 

\l& Setits , . ^ . .,• iJ Series^ xd Scries , 

1 Turnips or i Colefeed or i Tares or Peas for a crop 

2 Oats or Barley ^ Crop ditto * 2 Oats or Barley 

3 Clover 3 Peas or Tares 3 Clover and ray Grafs 

4 Wheat 4 Wheat 4 Ditto ' 
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5 Peas 

6 Wheat • 

7 Barley or Oats 

8 Turnips or Colefeed 
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la this rotation of .crops no fallowihg i^ ncceirary/ but in a 
(hortprcparationfoir turnips or colcfccj.r ^.,. . w 



». 
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.Upon .the, temperate lands, firft^ thorough iun^mer and 
winter fallow for oats or barley,, with which fow fixtkcu 
pounds of red clover, or in lieu thereof, Gx pounds of white 
Dutch clover,, and ten pounds of trefoil per acre. .Clover ley 
fown with wheat, the etches of which are duhged, and fown 
with beans that arc kept well flowed 'through the ' fuirimer,* 
and again fown with wheat; after which, a crop of pats" or 
barley is fometimes taken, but mod generally the wheat 
Aubbles are haulmed, and fown with winter tares for Spring 
food» then dunged and prepared for colefeed, fed with hogs, 
left for a crop, and fucceeded with wheat ; the (lubbles of 
which, are dunged, fown with beans, which are kept well 
hoed and fallowed by a fecond crop of wheat ; then fallow 
in courfe, for oats or barley. In this routine of crops, a 
thorough fummer and winter fallow, and a fliort preparation 
for colefeed only occurs once in twelve years. The whole is 
efteemed clean good farnning, and when the bean land is 
not too loofe and mellow, it is always fure to produce excel- 
lent wheat; this pradice, aided by the application of chalky 
noticed in the journal, produces according to the index 
table, the following average : 

a6 bufhels 2 pecks of Wheat 

34 bufhels 3 pecks of Barley 

40 bufhels 2 pecks of Oats 

33 bufhels of Peas 

27 bufhels of Scans per acre 

The faid table alfo fhews, that the average rent of the 
jarabl^ land is 14s. 8|d. of the paflure 15s. of the em« 
anked marfhes xis» i|d. of the dieadow land X5S. and of 
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the highland paflure* when let together, and without dif- 
tinftion of price, 14s. icd. per Here. That there are 200 
acres of improvable common, which by inclofure, may be 
augmented in its annual value 9s«.per acre. That the com- 
pofition at prefent paid (br the great and fmall tythes is 
y. 4id« and that the fame has increafed within twenty 
years is* |d. per acre. That the poor's rates upon the 
prefent rack rents are 3s. id* and that the (ame have increafed 
so{d* in the pound within trn years. 

The value of labour and price of provifions is referred to 
diftria the fixtb. 
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DISTRICT THE NINTH. 

COMPREHEKDIKO 

The IJlands of FOULNESS, JVALLASEA, 

POTTON, HAVEN^GORE, NEIT ENGLAND, 

and CANFET. 

All con/i/iihg of a deep rich baxel coloured ham, 
upon a fine fea fand or Jilt, ouze, or fea clay: The 
bujbandry of wbicb, equally applies to tbe embanked * 
marjbcs, and all fucb lands as bave been produced 
by, and enclofed at different times from tbe fea. 

Through the wholc of this country, which is 
evidently derived from the fame fource, and of which there 
can be no doubt of its having been originally formed and 
fuperinduced by the fea ; the correfponding levels, or thofc 
intakes effeAed at the fame period of time, are found to 
coniift of a perfe£lly fimilar furface and fabftrata, and to be 
equally tender^ rich, and luxuriant in all their produdlions. 
The higher levels^ or thofe intakes which have been accom- 
plifhed in more modern times, are, from the additional 
quantity of animal or vegetable remains, which the fea 
water, fince the earlier embankments has depofited upon 
them^ become fo far abundant and generally fruitful in their 
produce, as in a great meafure to difregard the almoil un* 
ceafing operation of the plough. 

On many of thofe lands it is much to be regretted, that 
there is fo great an indificrence to rcftore to the foilj in the 

form 
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form of manurCf the ufelefs and putrid remains of its 
former produce. 

• 

Where the water upon theiowefl levels is nih down to a 
proper point, and where any attention has been paid to the 
improvement of the furface, the herbage is more certain in 
a dry fcafon, and more applicable to the purpofcs of grazing, 
than upon the rich and deeper flapled lands, \%hich form 
the higher levels. ; . . ^ , ' * . 



* • « 



A regular ftep of afcending planes is di(lin£tly to be traced 
from the firft embankments ; rifing in richnefs and in height 
to the prefcnt fahings. I'hefe are ftill open to the fea, and 
are liable to a (light overflowing from the top of the fpring 
tides; and as every tide', makes an increafc in their height 
by dcpofiting its fediment on their furface ; and as upon all 
thcfe faltings there is a conftant and regular increment of 
foil from the annual growth and decay of vegetables, thefc 
marHies in a few years will be raifed to the higheft level of 
the tides, and thus without the induftry of man wIH the 
fea be excluded ' froni the (hores, and retire further from 
them. 

From the fituation, general ftrudure, and materials, of 
which thefc iflands are formed ; it is obvious, that they can 
afford no fprings of water; and confequ.ently>. that the only 
fupply for drinking, or for fencing, is to be obtained from 
the rain, or from the melted fnows : this forms but a preca- 
rious and fcanty dependance, which in the fummcr fcafon 
is frequently dried up, or by putrefaAion rendered extremely 
injurious to the health of the inhabiunts, and too frequently 
alfo to that of the horfes and cattle ; Hence there are but few 
refident occupiers in the iflands; and in particular dry fea- 
fons, the larger (lock are driven from Foulncfs to Shoc- 
btiry for water ; and in like manner from the other iOands, 

and 
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•ind embanked marflies, the cattle are driven at much 
oKpence and inconvenience to water upon the higher lands. 

About two and a half acres of the feeding mardics are 
itfually allowed during the fix fummer nfionths, to tlie grazing 
of a runt of about thirry-fix fcore : horfcs, cows, and (liecp 
are generally dcpaflured in the fame marflics for tiic remainder 
of the ycart feeding them down as clofc, and as bare as 
poiliblc by the end of January, s^t which time they arc ihut 
up for the fpring» and for the early fummcr*s growth. 

Lincoln, Leicefter, Southdown, and every breed of polled 
(hecp are preferred to thofe^ of . the horned kind. The 
home or mar(h-bred wethers, from. a. crofs between the 
Lincoln and WeKh, wl^en fat^ at tvvo years old, will weigh 
twenty pounds* per, quarter, and fix, pound to the fleece. 

The crofs between the Lincoln and Leicefter at the fame 

■••••■ ■ . . 

age, will weigh tyvenly^-fpur. pounds per quarter, and eight 
pounds to the fleece. .^ Thefe breeds are held in equal efti* 
mation,^nd.\YJth proper care on^thepart of the (hcpherd, 
are alwj^ys kept healthy^ ^nd ;found. to anfwer extremely^ 

well. ^^ * .. , 

I. >!».• .la. ,■ , 

The Scots and other cattle, brought from countries 
watered with lively and rcfrcfhing ftreams, are very fubjeft 
to the red-water about Midfummer, but which being timely 
obfervcd, the remedy is not very difficult. A fcouring alfo 
frequently comes' on about Michaelmas, which is only to be 
flopped by immediate removal and change of food ; if long 
unobfcrved or negledled, it always proves fatal. The pole-evil 
and fiftula are extremely troublcfome among the horfc:;, every 
cflFort to prevent their gathering has hitherto proved incffcAual, 
and to cure them after the ulcer is broke, is held to be a very 
uncertain and almofl endlefs tafk. The young horfcs which 
are bred and depaftured through thefe iflands, in very dry 

feafons. 
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feafons, are fubjed to a difeafct which relaxes their whole 
framey and occadons them lo tumble and flagger about 
in a mod extraordinary manner. They arc frequently 
found fitting upon their hind parts» like cats before 
a fire. This is referred to the badnefs of the water, and 
like the fcouring among the bullocks* if taken in time* 
is to be remedied by an immediate removal to the higher 
lands, which gradually reftores the ufe of the limbs ; but 
there is no change of food* of fi{\iation» or of care after* 
wards, that can completely rcftore the animal to its natural 
vigour. 

The mod approved hufbandry in thefe iflands. and in 
thofe embanked marflies along the coaft^ which have been 
endofed a great length of time from the fea, and have not 
been chalked ; is firft to apply chalk' upon the ley or fwcrd 
ground, about fix waggon loads, of nincfy buQiels each, to 
the acre. This drcfling is recommended to lie upon the 
furface for three or four years ; the marfli then to be very 
neat and fleetly ploughed^ and (own with white oats upon 
the flagi from fixteen to eighteen pecks per acre. The oat 
etches fown with white or brown muftard, a peck and a half 
per acre, and followed with beans, fpringed or fown every 
other furrow, from twelve to fourteen pecks per acre. The 
beans hoed twice, at los. 6d. per acre, to which occafional 
hand*weeding is added, colling from 6s. to 8s. per acre. 
The bean etches are fown with wheat broadcaft, eleven 
pecks to the acre, left neatly drcflcd, and well water fur- 
rowed, coding as. 6d. per acre. The wheat is twice care- 
fully wed and hoed, at an expcnce of from las. to 14s. per 
acre» and followed by oats, with clover fourteen pounds to 
the acre. In the fpring and earlier part of fummer the clover 
is fed with flieepj then left for feed, and fucccedcd with 
wheat, which is left well water furrowed and in the fpring 

and 
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ler following is wed as before. Three fain of 
Ifeven years eacbj will thus occupy a term of 
p years, and will run as follows: 



3J StrUt 


^<lSrr!» 


I Summer fallonr 


I Tares mown or fed off 


2 Colcfecd 


2 Then fow mudard ost 




colefeed for a aog - 


3 Beans 


3 Beans 


4 WhMI 


4 Wheat 


5 Oats 


5 Oats 


6 Clover 


6 Clover 


7 Wheat 


7 Wheat 



litlne of cropping is according to th« common 
|iice, and produces on an average of twenty-efle 

30 bufliels of Wheat 

32 ditto of Beans 

40 ditto of Oats 
I 24 ditto of Mullard 
I 30 ditto of Colefeed per acre 

led wages to the ploughmen through the iflands, 
|Iic winter months, los. 6d. per week wet or dry; 
Iriys Jiti long enou^i to work after attending their 
£ cither let out to them, or 6d. per day allowed 
Ir jobs; the forgicr the labourer always prefers. 
nt ufually begins ihe firft week in Auguft, and crds 
TiiJdlc of September. The price for cutttr.g» 
lid inning of wheat, oats and beans, los. 6d, per 
Ian allowance of four bulhels of malt, and two 
liops per man; each man will harvell of this cora 
L'cn acres ; to this may be added as harvcA work, 
I thraving the mullard feed at los. 6d, per acre, 
g 51. per quarter, done in th« field upon a fhcet, 
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mod in the fame manner as colefeed ; which latter crop it 
not included in the harvcftt being cut and thraihed by the 
bag of two bufhels each» coding from xod. to i6d. per bit^, 
as the crop may be more or Icfs cady or valuable. 

The price of provifions at this time upon the iflands, is 
beef 5d. per lb«— mutton 5|d. per lb.— veal 6d. per lb.— 
frcfli pork 6d. per lb. and pickled pork 8d. per lb.— 
houHiold flour as* ^d. per peckf and potatoes as. per buthcl. 
The lookers or fuperlntendants over the farming buflncfs in 
the iflandSf generally accommodate the workmen upon the 
different farms. They cook» walhj lodge, and find them 
in fmall beer for as. per week. 

The iflands in general are free of great tythes, faving a 
fmall modus paid by fome particular farms to the neighbouring 
pariihes. The vicariel tythes are generally compounded, 
and the poor's rates arc from is. 6d« to 2s. 6d in the pound* 
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DISTRICT THE TENTH. 

Strong^ heavy mixed foil upon a brown clay, or brick 
eartb, a gravelly loam, and a iougb red clay, or 

tile eartb. 

X H E country comprehended within the pari dies of 
BUERS GIFFORD.PITTSEY, VANGE, BASILDON. 
LANGDON CRAY, RAMSDEN CRAY, RAMSDEN 
BELL-HOUSE, NEVENDEN, NORTR and SOUT9 
BEMFLEET, and THUNDERSLEY. is very much 
broken into hills » tho fides and tops of which , confiH o 
wet heavy foil. upon a tile earth,, much ftronger than in tliQ 
vallies and lower grounds. 

The clofenefs and retentive nature of the red tough clay, 
which generally pervades this diftrid, require that the hollow 
drains fhould be made wUhin twelve feet of each other. 
The ufual mode of forming them is thus: the drains are 
firft drawn out» or opened fix inches deep by ploughing three 
bouts, or fix furrows to each drain, with the common foot 
plough ; one fpit of fourteen inches is then dug out with the 
land ditch fpade, forming the drain twenty inches deep from 
the furface/and one inch wide at the bottom. This is filled 
with draw only, and cod, materials included, about as. 6d. 
per fcore rods. The drains leading to the outfalls arc ufually 
made about eight inches deeper than the lateral ones, fiUcd 
with elm wood' and ftraw ; which materials included, will 
coft about 43, 6d. per fcore. The whole upon a fair trial, 
has been found to anfwer inimitably well. . 

La The 
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The length of carriage through the northen parts of this 
diftriS» has in a great meafure precluded the ufe of cfaalki 
and lime has thete been fubftitutcd in its place, mixed with 
earth, and farm yard dung, in the following proportions 
per acre : 
Seventy-five bufhels of fhell lime, the firft coft of 

which at the kiln is 7s. per hundred of 25 bufliels i x o 
Carriage of ditto — -------. iio 

Stubbing or digging 200 bu(hels of road or hedge 

greens — — — — — — — — — — 030 

Twice turning and mixing the fame, with as much 

farm-yard and (lable dung as when rotten^ will 

make a bulk of 10 tiimbrell loads or 400 bu(hels 030 
Filling and fpreading ditto at 4s. per fcore loads 020 
Carting ditto upon the field from the heap 6d« 

per load —— — — — — — — — — 050 

Driver half a day's work at is. 6d. per day *. 009 
Allowance for beer at 2d. in the (hilling upon 

8s. 9d. being the value of all the above labour 0x5! 

Total ^. 2 17 2J 

N. B* No allowance is made for the value of the dung, or 
the cxpence of carting it from the yard to the earth heap, 
as the one is the natural produce, and the other the 
ordinary bufinefs of the farm. 1 

The husbandry of this didri^l may be flridly referred to 
that of No. 5* According to the tables hereto annexed, 
this diftridl produces on an average of five years, 

22 bufhels 2 pecks of Wheat 

32 bufhels of Barley 

32 bufhels 2 pecks of Oats 

28 bufhels of Beans per acre. 

• . • 

From the fame table it alfo appears that the average rent of 
the arable and paflure land is X3s. 4d. per acre That 430 

acres 
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acres of commons may be enclofed to advantage^ and ad« 
vanccd in their annual value 7s. 4d. per acre. That the 
compofition at prefent paid for the great and fmall tythes is 
3s. 5d. and that the fame has increafed is. ijd. per acre 
within twenty years; and alfo that the poor's rates upon the 
prefent rack rents are as. xi|d. and that they have increafed 
IS. in the pound within ten years. 

The value of labour and price of provlfioua are to be 
referred to the next enfuing. 



DISTiaCT 
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DISTRICT THE ELEVENTH. 



Biing that of a temperate nnxedfoil, uponafandy and' 
a gravelly loam, a pure Jand^ apure gravcl^acbalk, 
a brick, and fome tile earth. 

Beginning at DUNTON, where the foll in general 
is of a thin cold nature» upon a brown clay. Afccnding 
thence to LANG DON HILLS, a gentle Tandy loam pre- 
vails upon a graveU intermixed with veins of a compa£k 
loam upon a brick earth. The lower part of the pariih 
abutting upon Vange confifts of a wet heavy foil, upon a 
tile earth. Thcfe lad lands are particularly fubjeA to black 
grafs, and a yellow weed called joy» or wild-gold: fallow^ 
ing for fpring corn is admitted to be the mod cfTcAual way 
of deftroying the black-grafs ; and hoeing and weeding 
(which by the bye is an almoft endlefs labour} the wild-gold. 

Southerly, to FOBBING, CORINHAM, and STAN- 
FORD LE HOPE, the foil is of a light and gentle nature, 
affording excellent turnips: This continues north-weftcrly 
to HORNDON ON THE HILL, where the land lying 
weft of the village, towards Orfct, and Bulvan, confifts of 
a thin wet heavy foil upon a tough red clay. 

At MUCKING a well ftaplcd gravelly loam, and a 
lighter foil upon a gravel. Thence through EAST to 
WEST TILBURY, the higher parts of the country confift 
of a thin burning foil upon a gravel ; and the fides of the 
hills which hang towards the embanked marfhes, of a deep 
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lly loam^ abounding with fprings, that are conftant 
fa the year, and afford an excellent fupply of water to 
iacent marflics in the dryeft feafons 

lerlytowardsCHADWELL.LITTLEandGREYS 
fRROCK» the higher country is equally broken into 
land the low land or marflies, are formed of a deep 
inJy loam upon a fllty clay or fca ouzc, and are well 
|ed with water through the dryeft, feafons. At the 

of from ten to fifteen feet below the foil at Greys 
rocki a ftratum of chalk is foimd of the fame quality 
that on the oppofite fide of the ThameSi at Gravefend* 
lurface and ftru£ture of the highland and marfli country 
irly the fame through WEST THURROCK and 
'LEET; but afccnding thence eaft towards STIF* 
|D. and thence northerly to ORSETT and BULVAN, 
it gravelly foil upon a gravel, a brown tender clay, a 
and a brick earth. 



[e commons and low grounds in thefe pariflies, called 
in, though ftrong good land, and in general affording 
;ood herbage, are, from their being fubje£l to frequent 
[ations from the higher country, found to communis 
the rot in (lieep^ and at fuch times very much to 
the cattle that depafture upon them. 

)cccding thence fouthcrly'to CHILDERTON, 

[AT HORNDON, INGRAVE, ami HUTTON, 

|t tender foil, upon which turnips are partially cultiva- 
ind a firm (Wronger foil of a good ftaple, upon a brown 

jcllow or a woodland clay; the whole affording ex- 
it pafture* and very good corn land. Croffing the 
road, and proceeding thence wefterly through SH£N« 

D, and thence fouthcrly to SOUTHWEALD, an 

liazel 
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hazel coloured loam of a fair ftaple, upon a brick earth 
and a lighter foil upon a gravel. 

The heavier lands in this neighbourhood, might be much 
benefitted by hollow draining, but this material improvement 
is too much negle£ted, nor is it without pain to be obferved, 
that fo little attention is paid to the removal of the road and 
hedge greens. Thefe often rife above the level of the 
fields and highways, and by preventing the difcharge of the 
water, prove as injurious to them, as they are a reproach to 
the fanner who fuiFers them to remain fo : the inclofures too, 
' in many places, are unneceflfarily fmall ; the land is thus 
choaked and fmothered with ufelefs hedgerows,that are filled 
with old pollards, and rubbifh of every kind, which draw 
and exhauft the land for feveral poles deep in every field ; 
for this latter evil however, it is but juft to obfcrve, that 
probably no blame ought to attach upon the tenant farmer. 

Proceeding foutherly from fouth*weaId to GREAT 
W ARLEY, a mixture of gentle foils, which to the eaft- 
ward of the village, and towards LITTLE WARLEY 
are gradually loft, in a ftrong heavy foil upon a yellow 
clay. 

The afpe£l of the country here is broken and irregular, 
and although the fides of the hills are found to teem with 
a number of fprings, they arc not fo generally a fubjcd of 
complauxt, as in many other places. 

The land lying on the north fide of the churches of 
CRANHAM and UPMINSTER, forms a cold wet foil of 
a thin ftaple upon a tile earth. Thence foutherly to NORTH 
anc' SOUTH OKENDEN, a deep gentle loam upon a 
tender clay and gravel. Thence to AVELEY a well ftaplcd 
(liable mould upon a gravelly loatp, and a thin dry foil upon 
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fand. The highland parts of this paridi may be 
itagcoufly employed in the culture of turnips, wheat, 
[y, and oats, either broadcnfl or in drills ; and though 
:ommon hulbandry in general prevails, the following 
is particularly recommended, being grounded on the 
:ice of a very intelligent farmer in this pariih ; viz. wheat 
Acs fown with tares or rye for fpring food, then dreiTed 

raw dung» ten loads to the acre, ploughed under upon 
yard (Ictchest carrying the furrows or dices about tea 
;s wide. The ground is then planted with potatoes^ 
ing the feed in upon every furrow, at the diftance of ten 
les apart, and about four inches deep ; thus forming a 
of about ten inches^ from plant to plant, and coding 
rutting, dibbing, and dropping the fets, about 8s* per 
In the courfe of the fummer> the plants are once* 

and moulded, up, at 4s» 6d. per acre. The planting is 

[rally finiflied by the fird of June ; and about the iirft of 

ember the crop is ripe, and ready to be taken out of the 

jnd, which operation is ufually performed with a three- 

igcd fork, and cod, gathering and houfing included^. 

It 40s. per acre. The average produce is eftimated at 

|tons, and reckoning 126 lbs. to the cwt. will equal 

20 lbs. per acre. As foon as the potatoe land is cleared, 

jproperly prepared, which will generally be accompliflied 

the middle of November, white hotfpur peas are 

[ted for podding, for the London market, and are ufually 

in the field, at 5I. per acre, referving the haulm or draw 

lay, which in a favourable feafon, makes excellent food 

horfes or cattle. The pea land is then well cleaned 

the horfe hoe^ and upon once ploughing, turnips are 

; and jud before the young plants are o)>ferved to be 
ing the ground, the field receives a light top dreding of 

adies, or the mod poruble manure that can be con« 

M venieotly 
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venicntly obtained. This drcffing, upon frequent trial, has- 
been found to have had a very good ciFeA in preferving the. 
infant turnip plant from the depredations of the fly. The 
turnips are generally hoed at 5s. per acre, fed off with ihecp, 
and fucceeded with oats or barley ; drilled nine inches apart,* 
with CookV machine, requiring for feed, about four bu(bels 
of the former, and three bufliels of the latter, and each, 
yielding about forty buihels per acre. A fecond drilling 
takes place to put in the clover feed, which is generally. 
depofued in the intervals between the rows of corn ten 
pounds to the acre; is ufually dunged when young, and^ 
is always obferved to be a fironger, more uniform, and 
b<;tter plant, than where one^third more feed is fown broads 
caft to the acre. Each drilling operation for grain and feeds,. 
every expence included, is allowed to cod 9d. per acne.- 
The clover (lands one fummer^ and is then ploughed under, > 
and the land in like manner is drilled with wheat eight 
pecks, producing upoo. an average, tvyenty*four buihelii^ 
per acre. The wheat . (lubbles are haulmcd immediately 
after barveft, and then fown with <ryo or urcs for*fpring» 
food; the fame courfe repeated^ and whidi in xhcr form of 
» Dr« and Cr* account' will nearly (land thus * per* acre : 
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Tah T(tft ploughlni thi wbctt ftnkUci, 

ft*Iii|mJli3rtDwlnsln[Het»r«iorry«o < . 
Clttnuii tai pIoui;bin[ the tare or rya 

(lOTOJfofpOti^MI ..-OS* 

Tillini. ciriing, indf;>rciJtngihcdnog e 7 ( 
CutllnEi liibltin;, ul dropping the pota. 

imCmi ...-..- . o t < 
HViBiMdinavlilineupthephnci -041 
IXgingi (itluriaf, and hsurui| tht 

pvMWi •--•--• -aoi 
Cletaini, Floughinf, itid fowinf the 

^iiEM Uni with hocTpur piiu • o < < 
Quflln{ipl4L;£hincih«tlVho*ing and tint' 

iiij Ihe pel land with nimipl ••07* 
Frll (oft mJ cxp«nc« of applying tht 

uMnOins .-----. Ill 
Hoeini OK wni'pi . • - . . 051 
Ploughing indpnp»ing for oiti or buUy o 5 1 
Diilling ditto ■■..... 001 
IKtta the ttovtr •--.... eoi 
Fi1IJii|, camng, ind fpitiding dung apes 

the young tlover •-.... oji 

Wccdinitbeotti arbtrliy - - . 011 
Himtfting ditto ... ... 054 

(■louihiniiliacluvBtltyAr wheat • e j < 
PriQuiidUu ..._• • • epi 
Hixinjindwccdinjditto • ■ • • oil 
DjncHinE diiia ••■••-■■oj| 
HiulmlBg the AabbU oT ditto • - o 1 < 
Thiilhinj Gif qwrlcrt of barley it 11, 

ptnjuuKr O Id 1 

Ditto of three quirtert of wheat at ji. jdi 

perqoirtCT ... ..-.091 

Seed of wheat, t*'obulh«li . . . . q ,, ( 

Scedofbirlty, three ditto - . . e 9 ( 
DiiCoof turnipi -......^it 

Bitoofp«M,fourbullwIi,»i4t. perbuOielo t6 < 
DitwofUretorty«,t«.-obulltliindahilf, 
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It 4d, per lb. - 



- 3 



Ditt* of clover, 10 lb>. a 
Dit«.ofpot« 

Fi'ej'tirtrtntitiit.perjere . 
Pwr't »nd other piriQi jnc, at 41, i 

pound --...,.., 
Tjtb(i,greataiidfn»ll.atsi.lnthepoundo 15 

Tpulexpeneei , ,5 „ 

1^1 in five yeir( per aert to covir the 

.ateicft of the capital employed . ij 10 



Cr. 
nrft year, urn or lye &r 

fpriiii food .... I 19 O 
Ditto ij.iia Iba. of pocanm 

■t a Jjrthing » pounii . ij 15 o 
Second yeiri holfpur peai 500 
Ditto, turnipi •■•-.■ 1 i> £ 
Third year, ba^ 40 buArU 

K3t.perbiiAel ... 600 
Fourth yciTf clover • ■ i ij a 
FIfUiyeir, wheat h b<>llKl*» 

■t ji.id. perboftel • 6n o 
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As the article of potatoes conftitutcs a very principal part of 
the profit in the above ftitcmcnt, and as that crop is charged 
to the credit of the account, at the lowcll poffiblc average 
quantify aiid price, it may not be impro()cr in this place, 
further to ifacw, how the potatoes are appiupriatcd, and to 
what extent iney prove beneficial to the farmer. 

Fifteen thoufand one hundred and twenty pounds is dated 
to be the lowed average produce per acre.. In the prcfent 
indance, this produce undergoes a preparation with fteam, 
which, including the wafhing, will coft ad. per too lbs. To 
every 3oolbs. of potatoes thus wafhed and (teamed, is added 
half a pint of fait, and occafionally a fmall portion of fuU 
pher ; and this quantity will be more than fufHcicnt to fupport 
a horfe that (hall be kept conftantly at work for fix days : 
9000 lbs. will confequently be required for the maintenance, 
and for the preferving in good condition, a conflant working 
horfe 180 days, or about one half of the year; and this 
may be ftated at three- fifths of the ufual produce of an acre. 

Horfes fed in this manner, will perform with the greateft 
facility and eafe, all the common labour of the farm, without 
hay or oats. The expence therefore, in wintering a team 
of five horfes, in the ufual way, when compared with this 
management, will fiand as follows : 
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)rjsi fid With Poiat9es. 

acres of potatoes 

lucing45>ooolbs 

lll'fupport 5 horfcs 

weeks, charging 

potatoes at ^d. 

lb. they arc equal 

• - - • 46 17 6 
Ling and fteaming 
jto at ad. per xoo 

... . 3 IS o 
bu(beli of bXt 
|6s.perbaihcl - 0x80 
Ihur . - - - o a 6 

51 13 o 
[ing a balance of 12170 

^.64 ID O 



Horfes fid With Hay and Oats. 
Five horfes, 26 weeks, 

requiring a bufhels 
. of oats a horfe per 

>vfck| in all 260 

bufhels, at 2S* 6d. 

per bufliel . « 33 10 o 
Five horfesi 26 weeks, 

requiring 24 lbs. of 

hay each horfe per 

night,equal8 10 loads 

and one-third of a 

load, which at 31. per 

load is •--31^0 
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ivour of wintering a team of five horfes upon potatoes. 
led, and thus prepared, rather than upon bay and oats. 

Ihis management of the potatoes has anfwered equally 
for feeding or fattening bullocks when mixed with 
It twice its bulk of cut draw and hay. 

►m Aveley, through WENNINGTON, RAINHAM, 
iENHAM to HORNCHURCH, a light fand and 
;Ily loam, upon a gravel, affording a large portion of 

lllcnt grafs, very good turnip and com land. To the 
ii and bordering upon the River Tbamcst an cxtenflve 
of embanked marlhes, welUwatered, and producing a 

[riantly rich» and moft valuable herbige. Extending 

northerly towards RUMFORD, South Weald, and 

infter, a wet heavy foil of a thin ftaple upon a clofe 
:Iay. 
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Upon the more gentle foili, adjacent to the village of 
Hornchurch, the drill and potatoc hu/bandry is conduacd 
to great advantage: the pra£Hcc however, in fome nicafurc, 
varies from that of Avclcy, by fomctimes fowing turnips 
immediately after tares or rye, and fuccccding the pptatocs 
with a crop of wheat in the place of peas. The potatoes 
. tlfo, which arc dcfigncd for feeding cattle, are planted upon 
thrce-fool ridges, and managed io the fame manner as at 
Finchingficld. Upon the lowed computation, the potatoc 
crops average here, 2o,poo lbs. to the acre. 

Rapefeed is tranfplantcd at twelve inches fquare upon the 
potatoc land, colls a guinea per acre, generally ftands for a 
crop, and is always found to anfvver extremely well. This 
pradlice is ftrongly recommended where wheat ftraw is in 
much demand, as the ftraw of the rape fccd» affords an ex- 
cellent fubftiiute for littering the ftraw yards, the cow 
Dieds, and the ftall fed cattle. 

The general light land hufl>andry of this diftrifi, is to 
fallow and dung for turnips, which are once hoed at 55. 6d. 
per acre, and followed with barley upon once ploughing^ 
fourteen pecks to the acrt^, with which is ufually fown about 
twelve pounds of red c.lQVcr,mi}^cd with half a buftiel of clean 
ray grafs. This is dunged in the autumn or winter whilfl 
young, or upon the ley after two ycars^ and previous to the 
ground being fown with peas> wrhich are gathered green fpr 
the London market. The pea etches arc well cleaned, and 
fown with \\hc;^t (^nfl, pccaiiQnal.ly with rye for a crop;) tlip 
' 'ftubblcs of either^ arc ployghcd imipediatcly after harveft, 
and ibi; Lfnd fown with rye or tares {qt fpring food, x^hich 
i^ g<;pera|ly fed off by tl\c middle of Ma;^, and in very good 
tjimc to^ pr^p^re in cqurfq fcff It^rnips* 

The common hufl)andry of the heavier lands, b to fum- 

mey fallow for wheat, oats or barley, and with ciilicr^ or 

with 
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wiih all of thcfc crops, fow fjxlccn pounds of clover to the' 
acre* dun^ the young clover, and fow vihcat after one* 
fummer upon the leys of that clover, which fuccecdcd the 
fpring corn. Where clover is fown in the fpring of |the 
year upon the wheat, it lies one fummer, and the enfuing. 
winter the clover ley is dunged, once ploughed, and drilled 
with beans, kept well hoed, and fucceeded with wheat ; the' 
etches of wliich, are either winter fallowed for fpring corn, 
or the wheat flubble haulmed, the land winter fallowed, 
and fown with colefeed by the firft of June : this is fed 
completely oflT by Chriilmas, and the land again is put into 
excellent condition for beans or othef fpring corn, by the 
middle of February. When the colefeed ftands for a crop,* 
it is fucceeded with wheat, unlefs the ground fliould be. 
extremely foul, and very much exhaufted, in which cafe,: 
beans are made, to fucceed the colefeed, asf an intermediate, 
crop, and preparation for wheat : by this change of crops- 
and the frequent opportunities which ofier through this dif« 
tri& in procuring top dreflings of portable manure, the': 
produce upon an average, according to' the index table, is ; 

23 bufliels of Wheat 
34 ditto of Barley 
34 ditto 3 pecks of Oats 
20 ditto of Peas 

24 ditto of Beans 

Which table further flicws, that the average rent of the 
arable land through the diftrid is 14s. 9d. per acre. That 
the pafture land of the firft quality is 30s. and that of 
the fccond quality 15s. 2d. per acre. That the marfh lands 
(chiefly bordering upon the River Thames) are 32s. gd. and 
that where the highland grafs and arable land arc let together, 
and without diftindion of pricc,they average 15s. 6d. per acre* 
That the undergrowth of the woodlands is cut down every 

twelve 
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twelve years » and produces at the ftub 3I. per acre. That 
there are 2520 acres of highly improvable wade land, which 
by inclofurcy may be augmented in its annual value 17s. id. 
per acre. That the compoGtion at prefent paid for the 
great and fmall tythcs is 3s. 5d. per acre. And laftly. that 
the poor's rates upon the prefent rack rents arc 3s. and that 
the fame has incrcafed. within ten years, is. in the pound. 

The value of labour^ fervants wages, and price of pro* 
vifions through this diftri^t, are found to be as follows : 

Beef 4|d. per lb.— -mutton 5d. per lb.— -veal 5|d. per lb. 
— frcfli pork 6d. per lb.— i* pickled pork Qd. per lb.— butter 
xid. and cheeie 6d. per lb.«-«hou(hold flour 2s. per peck,' 
and potatoes is. lod. per bu(hel. Stated daily labour los. 
per week through the year. Thraihing wheat 3s. 3d.— barley 
2s.«— oats IS. 4d.-«peas 2s. 4d. and beans is. 4d. per 
quarter. Head man's wages t2l. per annum, with board 
and lodging. Boys 61. per annum with the fame. Women 
fervants wages 5!. per annum, with board, waihing and 
lodging. Girls with the fame, aU per annuau 
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DISTRICT THE TWELFTH. 

* • 

Heavy mixed foil, upon a gravelly loam, a tile earth, 
and a blue and white chalky clay. 

r 

Beginning at TOPERSFIELD, where the foil ill 
general is formed of a ftrong heavy loam» with little or no 
admixture of gravel ; and where the rivet or bearded wheat 
is moft generally cultivated, and found bed to anfwer. A 
(itnilar foil continues wefterly to STAMBOURN ; here the 
land has been very much improved by hollow draining, and 
here alfo are fome very flourifhing a(h copfes, which have 
been very judicioully planted for the purpofe of hop poles. 
From Stamboum weflerly to STEEPLE BUMPST£D» the 
foil varies frgm a gravelly to a thin cold loam upon a chalky 
clay. 

This neighbourhood was very famous formerly for the 
manufaduring of cheefc, but of late years the dairy bufinefs 
has generally given place to the fuckling of calves for the 
London market^ and for which purpofe, a preference is 
decidedly given to the North Wales Cows. 

South-wefterly from Steeple Bumpfted to HEMPTED, 
and thence fouth^afterly to GREi\T SAMPFORD, the 
foil in general confifts of a wet heavy clay, upon a brown 
and a clofe chalky clay. 

Even the higheft parts of thefe lands require a conftant 
and unremitting attention to hollow draining, which, at a 
pole apart, and made thirty inches deep, including outerials, 
will coft about 35s. per acre. 

N ^ • la 
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In the parifli of RADWINTER, and adjoining the 
village, the foil confifts of a gravelly loam ; but thence 
northerly towards AHiden; and fonthcrly towards Wimbiih, 
a thin cold foil upon a blue and white chalky clay, inter- 
mixed with veins of a (Irong red clay or tile earth. 

An experiment has lately been made by a very intelligent 
and liberal gentleman at Radwinter, in fowing his clover 
leys with wheat, in the following manner : 

Through the greater part of this diftrift the land Is 
ufually ploughed into four furrow ridges, as well for oats or 
barley, as for winter corn. The furrows between the ridges 
are left ftrongly marked upon, the clover ley, and in the 
prefeot inflance, are fowh or fpringed with wheat : two 
furrows are then nicely ploughed, covering the wheat, and 
thus forming the top of a new four furrow ridge. The open 
or lad made furrows arc then fown, and two furrows or 
dices are added to each ridge, leaving a fmall comb or balk, 
whi ch is alfo fown and fplit down with a double breaded 
plough, calling an equal quantity of mould to. the right and 
left, thu» finiHiing the ploughing operation and (hutting 
the ridges completely up. T-tc field is then clofely rolled 
down with a roller, %vhich is fwclled out'in the middle, and 
properly conhrucled to operate equally upon the higher and 
lower parts of the four furrow ridges. 

From this management the wheat is fuppofcd to derive 
an immediate advantage from the manure which laid upon 
the furface of the clover ley ; and although the crops have 
been very luxuriant, and that the foil is of a loofe and 
Itollow nature, the iwhtat has hitherto been exempt from 
the blight, nor is it but in a very flight degree liable to lodge 
or fubjcd to be root fallen. It raay be proper further to 
obferve, that the ploughing iliottld be. performed in the 

rooft 
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mod maftcrly manner, of a uniform depth, and as fleet ar 
pofliblc, fo as to plough ihc land pcrfc£lly clean. 

The greater part of the adjoining parilh of WIMBISH^ 
is found to confill of a wet heavy foil, upon a red tough^ 

and a blue chalky clay. 

Tlic lower parts of the fields here arc uniformly found to 
pOiTcfs a more tradable foil than that of tlic upper parts ; 
and here a material improvement^ though at a confiderablc 
cxpcncc, is made by mixing the oppofitc foils of each field 
togctlior, thus mutually correAing their natural dcfcAs by 
rllccving the red loamy land from its tendency to bake and 
crud after heavy rains, or frefli ploughing, : at the fame time 
by rendering the ftaple of the loofer foils more compad, the 
draw becomes ihortened ; the quality of the grain and pulfe 
is very much improved, and the. quantity is invariably in* 
crcafed per acre. 

The mod approved mode of hollow draining in this pariOi 
is to fill the drains with draw only, bufliing the ends of the 
drains and the leaders to the outfals : the fmaller drains arc 
nude twenty-fix inches, the leaders thirty inches deep, which 
together, and at a rod apart, will cod about two guineas 
per acre. 

Horfc-hocs or (kims, of various dimenfions, and equally 
applicable to ridge, or flat work, are found to anfwer par- 
ticularly well for cleaning the fallows; which being generally 
ploughed in three feet ridges, the feed of wheat, beans, bar- 
Icy, and oats, is frequently put in by hand-barrows or dril- 
ling machines, fowing ^\Q,r^ other furrow or oiherwifc at 
pleafure, and coding per acre. 

An Ingenious farmer in this parifli has condru6led, and 
fixed to the tail cf his plough a drilling box, which moves 
inadiredline after the plough, and is a£led'upon by the 
wheel which fupports it to difchargc the feed, and this, is 

N a ' ' • ' d^ne 
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done with great regularity into the laft made furrow, not in 
a clofe narrow row (which by the bye is a very maierial dcfcSt 
in mod drill machines) but fcattered evenly in the bottom of 
the furrow and with as much fafety as it is pofTible or nc- 
ceiTary. This box by a kick with the foot, which ftops the 
difcliarge of the feed, may be applied to clofe or alternate 
drillingt or to any width of interval whatever. The whole 
contrivance is particularly light and Ample, not eafily to be 
put out of trim, and does much credit to the ingenuity of 
the inventor. 

The foil of Debden, WIDDINGTON and CHICK- 
N£Y| is of a nature very fimilar to the laft dcfcribed, and 
the fame continues with little variation through CHAW- 
RETH or BROXTED to TILTEY, where a well ftaplcd 
'ilrong loam, upon a blue and white chalky clay^ forms a 
foil that is very prolific in corn, but unfavourable, to per- 
manent pafture and to the culture of artificial (jrafTes. 

LITTLE EASTON, TAKELEY, LITTLE and 
GREAT CANFIELD, prefent but little difference of foil 
or fubflrata from that dcfcribed in the preceding parifhcs; 
and which indeed continues wederly of the Roding River, 
and with little variation through the hamlet of Morrcl RocW 
ing, and the parlfhes of AYTHORPE RODING, WHITE 
RODING, ABBOTS RODING, RODING BEAU^ 
CHAMP, MATCHING, LITTLE LAYER, HIGH 
LAYER and MAGDALEN LAYER to NORTH 
WEALD; where the land is found chiefly to conflfl of a 
wet heavy foil, upon a chalky and a red tough clay. 

The mod judicious way of laying thefe lands dry, and 
improving tbcm at the fame "time with ihcir natural manure, 
is to open the partition ditches of the undrained and un- 
improved fields, eight feet wide, and from four to five feet 
deep, applying the chalky clay which is dug out of them to 
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the red loamy foiU and the red tough clay to the lighter 
coloured grey foil, in the proportion of about 4000 bufhels 
to the acre. 

The outer drain being thus formed to give the bed pofOble 
fall to the water, hollow drains are laid off through the 
field, at a rod apart from each other, and generally executed 
at the following cxpence per acre : 

Opening the hollow drains by ploughing four fur- 
rows upon cachy at 3d. per fcore rods, every ex* 
pence included — — — « — — -. — ooj 

Digging one fpit with the broad fpade eight inches, 
and one fpit with the land ditch fpade, 14 inches, 
allowing two inches extra depths for the drains 
leading to the outfal, at 3s. per fcore -. ~ o 3 o 

Value of the ftraw and expence of twifting it into 
a rope, in which form it is put into the drains, . 
IS. 9d. per fcore — - —--.-- 019 



Eight fcore of thefe drains to the acre, materials included, 
wit! cod 40s. an expence that is generally and necelTarily 
incurred upon mod of the heavier lands in this neighbour- ' 
hood. The expence of claying the land in the manner above 
recited, is difficult to afccrtain, as the whole is incurred 
(be it what it may) on a double account, including that of 
draining. 

From North Weald, wefterly through MORETON, 
BOBBINGWORTH and SHELLY; and to theEaft of 
the Roding River, through FIFIELD, WILLINGALE 
SPAIN, WILLINGALE DOE, BERNERS ROD- 
ING, GOOD EASTER, MARGARET RODING, 
LEADING RODING, HIGH EASTER, HIGH 
RODING, PLESHY, MASHBURY, LITTLE 
CHICKNAL, BROOMFIELD^GREAT CHICKNAL, 

and 
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ROXVVELL, SHALLOW BOWELLS, and NORTON 
MANDEVILLE ; the foil and fubftratum will admit of one 
j^cncral defcription, agreeing principally with that of Chaw, 
rcth or Broxtcd. A greater intermixture of foil of a more 
temperate nature, and better fuited to the culture of the an- 
nual and pcr';»rtual graffcs is found to prevail through the pa- 
riflics of BLACKMOOR and FRIERNING, and may gc 
nerally be referred to the temperament of the fixth diftridt, 
and containing a larger proportion of grafs land than what 
is ufually found through this didri^l ; the mod univcrfal huf*^ 
bandry of which is, to fallow the wheat Hubbies for barley, 
and the barley (lubbles for wheat. Upon about one-twentieth 
part of the barley land clover is fown, i61bs. to the acre; 
lies one fumtncr and is fucceeded with wheat upon once 
ploughing. The fmall portion of manure afForded through this 
diftridi is very induftrioufly colledled and applied upon the 
fallows for wheat or barley, and fometimes (though but 
rarely) for beans. The rcfult, according to the index table is 

23 bufliels I peck of Wheat 

3:. bulliels I ditto of Barley 

35 bu(hels of Oats 

17 bufliels 2 ditto of Peas 

22 bulhels 2 ditto of Beans per acre 

The average table alfo fliews that the arable land through 
this dlftrift is 13s. 4d. per acre. Tiiat the parturc of the 
firft quality are 2cs, of the fecond quality 13s. gd. and of 
the mod inferior quality 7s. 2d. per acre. That where the 
ploughed and grafs lands arc let together, and without dif- 
tin<flion of price, the farms average 135. lod. per acre. 
That the undergrowth of the woods is cut once in fourteen 
years, and that it fells at the dub for 9]. per acre. That 
there are 300 acres of improvcablc wafte or common, which 
by inclofure, may be augmented in its annual value 15s. per 
acre. That the compofition at this time paid for the great and 
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fmall tythes is 3s. xd. and that the fame has increafed is. 3d. 
per acre within twenty years. And hftly, that the poor's 
rates upon the prcfent rack rents are 4s. and that they have 
increafed is. i Jd. in the pound within ten years. 

, « 

The quantity of feed ufually fown per acre, may be re- 
ferred to diftridis No. 5, 7, and xo; and fucb other par- 
ticulars as relate to the value of Jabour and price of .pro- 
vifions, may be very well underftood by referrence to dillri£l 
No. X, and the next following. 
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DISTRICT THE THIRTEENTH. 



The low paftures and meadows in this neighbourhood 
being fubjedl to frequ«int overflowing^ from the river Cam» 
arc reduced to a very inferior condition, which is only to be 
improved by fome regulation requiring that river to be pro- 
perly clcanfed out, and its bed deepened. The water might 
then be run down to a lower level, and the adjacent lands, 
by being relieved of their fuperabundant water, would in a 
ihort time become extremely valuable. 

The long drift and fcanty pafturagc in this open part of 
the county occafions a decided preference to the North and 

South 



Being a temperate and heavy mixed foil, upon a cbalk, 

a gravel, a burrock (L e. a gravel and cbalk \ 

mixed) a tile eartb, and a blue and wbite cbalky 

clay. 

Beginning at saffron walden, where the 

land eaft of the town^ and extending towards ASHDOi^, 

Radwinter and Wimbifli, confifts of a wet heavy foil upon . 

a chalky clay. Southerly towards Wenden and Debden, the 

foil is of a more open and gentle nature, and lies upon a i 

chalky and a brown tender clay, interfpcrfed with fome veins i j 

of gravcK Thence wefterly to LITTLE BURY and 

LITTLE CHESTER FORD, a thin dry foil upon a chalk 

and gravel, which continues northerly to GREAT CHES- 

TERFORD; but thence north-eaftcrly through Little 

Walden to HADSTOCK, the thin hurrocky foil is loft in 

a ftrong heavy clay upon a tile earth, and in a gravelly loam. 
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Vales cow« ; but in ihe event ot n general enelofure, 
L is much wlflicd for) this deficiency would be imme- 
IfupplieJ by tlie cultuie of artificial graJTcs; and the 
I down of fevcral well adapted fpots into permanent 

J fiirface of the country tlirough WEN DEN LOFTS, 
ITHALL, ELMDON, and CHISHALL* is 
Iniermixcd, as well in the open fields, as in the cn- 
nifillirig in part, of a thin dry foil upon a chalk, 
ick, acid a liarfli burning gravel ; together with a deep 
Imould upon a flinty cr gravelly loam, and a tough wet 
my upon a file earth. The open fitrld lands in tlie parifhes 
lYDCN, GREAT and LITTLE CHISHALL, . 
kfly formed of a thin hurrocky foil upon a chalk and 
The foil of tlie enclofures is found to improve fronj 
lieavy clay to a deep tender loam upon a brick earth. 
Ipaiilh of LANGLEY the foil becomes more uniform, 
Jill julily anfwcr to one general defcription, which . 
lof a Urong wet loam upon a tough clay or tile earth. 

n ihc nature of fuch a foil, very clofe.hollow draining 
:iidcred indifpcnfibly neceflary. The drains arc 

[ at two and a half and three yards apart fiom each 
e made twcnty-fix inches deep, and filled with wood 
i, and at an expcnce of from 50s. to 3I. per acre. 

rvaut of proper materials for repairing ihcfc roads 

them to be almoti impalTablc in winter. Stones 

Icl are withdiflicultyobtaiiicd, and no where within ihc 

■onvcnicnt diflancc for Icfs thin one penny per bufhcl ; 

Incc, which to a certain degrct. would be rendered 

IctiTary, were the fides of the lanes, and the road 

powered, and a freer paflagc afforded to the difcharge . 

^ater, by opening tlic drains into the outfal ditches. 

O yrora 
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From Langlcy caftward towards ARKSDEN and 
WENDEN, the country is broken into hills, and contains 
much of the fame varieiy of foil as was noticed upon the 
confines of Cambridgefliire. 

Through the pariOics of NEWPORT, WICKHAM 
BONHUNTt RICKLING, QSJENDON, UGLEY, 
HENHAM ON THE HILL, ELSENHAM, STAN- 

STED MONTFITCHET, and BIRCHINGER, the 
foil is a good deal intermixed, and confids of a loamy and 
% har(h gravel, and a mild grey loam of a good ftaple upon 
a chalky clay, below which, are veins of (Irong red clay or 
tile earth. 

The lands of FARNHAM. MANUDEN, BERDEN, 
und CLA VERING, are found to confift of an hazel coloured 
gravelly loam upon a gravel, a thin clofe heavy foil upon a 
blue and white clay, and a thin dry hurrocky foil upon a 
chalk. 

The rough and unimproved padurcs in this neighbourhood, 
fcem in a great mcafure to owe their prcfcnt inferiority ,to 
the very wet and compreflcd (late in which they have been 
lying for ages. Upon fuch as have been hollow drained and 
kept open with the plough for a few years, and then laid down 
into padure, improvements have been made that are truly 
aftonifliing. The general opinion upon this queftion among 
the mod attentive and intelligent afrmcrs is this; that the 
padiac lands upon the wet cold tile earth bottoms, ought to 
be kept lender the plough for about three years in twenty. 

Alight tender loam, upon a vein of grave!, is found to 

flretch foutherly from Hatfi !d Heath through High Lavcr 

to Morton and Bobbingworth, affording an excellent fupply 

of materials for repairing the roads in thofc parifhcs through 

which it extends. . 

HATFIELD 
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I^TFIELD BROAD-OAK or Takcly Foreftt is ibout 
alf covered with wood, amongll which, with a great 
Lf other very valuable timber, is an oak. that meafures 
I feet from the ground, fourteen feet in circumference, 
J thought will cut to timber, at the height of ninety 
■rom the ground : one of its branches, near the top. 
In its north weft fide.' is a little ftagged, but in every 
Irefpe&the tree indicates found health and increafing 
Jnce. 

Ke clear rich lands of Woodflde Green, and every other 
lof the foreft, which is not ufefiilly employed in the 
Ih of timber, might be materially improved, by co- 
i for cultivation, or for the purpofe of encouraging 
jrowth of oak and other valuable timber. 

ceeding foutherly from Hatfield, Broad Oak, through 
|AT and LITTLE HALLINGBURV'to SHEER- 

, tlie foil in general becomes of a more temperate and 
Kble nature, a&rding in many places (bme very good 
^iand. 

Iiy little is to be noticed in this diRrift on the article of 
Ire, if we except only the Vtght top dreflings, which are 
It an cxpencc of from 305. to 40s. per acre in the open 
Eountry, bordering upon Hertford and Cambridgelhire, . 
lofc parts of the diftrt£t. two crops and a fallow is the 
vouiine of cropping that can generally be admitted ; and 
i enclofcd country, the bufbandry may be referred to 
■riety of modes pra^iced in, and particularized at the 
If the fir{l di^ri£t ; which, agreeably to the prefixed 
\ table, yields an average produce of 

20 bufhels 3 pecks of Wheat 
26 bufhels 3 pecks of Bsrley 
34 buflicls I peck of Oats 
18 buftieis of Peas and 

20 bufhels of Beans per acre. 

Ihich table further ihewt, that the average rent of 
:lofed arable land is I2S. sd, that of the open field 
Oa 61. 
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6s. 8(1. a difference therefore of 5s. gi. per acre between 
that which is held in feveralty and that which is half-yearly 
or Lammas ground. That the paftures of the firft quality 
are 20S. yd. thofe of the fccond 12s. a confcquent diffe- 
rence of 8s. 7d. per acre between thofe which are properly and 
thofe that are only partially improved. That the grafs and 
arable land, when let together, and without didinflion of 
priccy averages ils. and that the rough and inferior paftures 
only average 6s. yd. a difference there of 5s. 5d. per acre, 
fuppofing thofe lands to be improved to the level of the 
farms which are thus difpofed of, but which in point of 
Taluc and improvement arc generally obferved to be inferior 
to thofe cftates that are rented under a juft difcrimination of 
the quality and value of their different clafles of land. That 
the undergrowth of the wood land is cut once in eleven 
years, and produces 81. 15s. per acre at the ftub. That there 
are 500 acres of foreft land in the diftri<5t, appropriated to 
the growth of oak and other valuable timber. That there 
arc 1070 acres of wafte common land, which may by in- 
clofure be improved in its annual \"!uc 12s. 5d. per acre. 
That the compofition at prefent paid for the great and fmall 
tythes is 3s. 4d. and that the fame has rifcn iid. per acre 
within twenty years ; and laftly, that the poor's rates upon 
the prefent rack rents are 4s. 3d. and that they have rifcn 
IS. in the pound within the laft ten years. 

The value of labour, and price of provifions, through 
this diftrift may be ftaied as follows : 

Beef 4id.— Mutton 4id.— Veal 5d.— Pork 5 Jd.— Pickled 
Pork 7|d. — Butter lod. and cheefe 6d. per lb. — Flour is. i id. 
per peck — and potatoes is. 3d. per buflicl.— Stated daily la- 
bour in the winter 7s. andjummer 9s. per week. — Thralliing 
wheat 2s. 6d. — ^barley is. 4d.— K)ats is. 2d.— peas 2s. 2d.-— 
and beans is. 2d. per quarter. — Head man*s wages 81. with 
board and lodging. — Boy's 40s. per ann. with the fame- 
Women's wages 3I. los. with board, walhing and lodging- 
Girls iL I OS. per ann* with the fame. 
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FOURTEENTH. 



i/>rr j/i? mxedfoll, upon a gravelly loam, a yellow 
wodland clay, a brick, and a tile eartbj and a 
)alhy clay. 



GINNING at HARLOW, where the land confia^ 

intermixture of foils, from a wet heavy tough clay upon 

earth, to a light tender thin foil upon a gravel ; between 

esstrcmes, there arc various fhadcs of temperament 

crtility, the mod cdecmed of which is that of a deep 

ll coloured loam, upon a brown tender clay intermixed 

gravel. The tile earth in this neighbourhood is occa- 

Ily ufed in the manufa£turing of coarfe earthen pots. 

|utherly through LATTON, NETTSWELL, LIT- 
and GREAT PARNDON, ROYDON, NASING 
to EPPING, a fimilar charadler of foil, in which there 
large proportion of excellent pafture ground, 

very choice breed of co\ys has lately been brought from 
mfliirc into this neighbourhood by Mr. Conyers ; they 
to poflefs ?lmoft every rcquifite to form the moft perfect 
ic cow kind. Their excellencies are almoft univerfal, 

extremely hardy, and requiring but little food, at the 
time arc well adapted to the draft, the dairy, to gra- 
and to fuckling ; and fo far as the trial has yet been 

of them, they promifc to anfwcr moft particularly 

The 
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The- country through WALTHAM ABBEY, SE- 
WARDSTOND, CHU^GFORD, WOODFORD, 
WALTHAMSTOW, and LEYTON; bounded by 
Epping Foreft on the cafti and the meadows which lie 
along the River Lea upon the weft, confifts of a great 
variety of foil, the leading feature of which is that of a 
gravelly loam upon a brick and a tile earth, and upon fome 
yellow clay. 

The adjacent Forefts of Epping and Henhault, are viewed 
as an intolerable nuifance, and are equally regarded as fuch, 
at CHIGWELL and at LOUGHTON, where the far- 
mers uniformly declare, that the privilege of commonage 
3s by no means equal to the one tenth part of the loflcs 
they conftantly fuftain from the deer in breaking down their 
fences, trefpafling upon their fields, and deftroying their 
crops either ripe or green. Againft tbefe depredators it is 
further alledged, that there are no fences, however labo- 
rioufly contrived, expenfive, and formidable againft other 
animals, that will in any wife avail : add to this, that the 
evil is continually incrcafmg from the annual incrcafe in the 
ftock of deer. 

Thefe forefts, fo near the metropolis, are well known 
to be thenurfery and refort of the moft idle and profligate of 
men : here the under graduates in iniquity commence their 
career with deer ftealing, and here the more finiftied and 
hardened robber fecrcts himfelf from juftice, or retires for a 
time with his plunder from his haunts in London, where 
his arreft is certain whenever it is determined by the mafter 
robber, or the robber catcher, that the a£live and adual 
robber is to be done. 

The country on the north weft fide of the Roding River, 
and comprehended within the pariflics of THEYDON 

BOIS, 
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Is.THEYDON MONT,THEYD0N.GERNON, 
IpLEFORD TANEV. STAMFORD RIVERS. 
IeNSTED, CHEPING ONGAR, and HIGH 

JjAR} confids of SI varloufly compounded and mixed 
IchicRy of a good Aaple, of a tradable nature, and 
1 upon a gravelly loam, a brown and a white chalky 



I a hrge proportion of this country it laid into grafs or 
i-c grounil» the dairy, with Tome fuckling burmefs, is 
1 generally purfued ; but for cither of thefe piirpofes 
I docs not appear to be that nccelTary choice or general 
Irence to any particular breed of cows, which it Ihould 
I that the foil, the herbage, and the peculiar appropria> 
pf the milk, mod clTcntially requires. 

: bnds on both (ides of, and hanging towards the 
Ing River, confid of a deep rich gravelly loam, well 
fed to the culture of clover, forming excellent padure 
Jvcry good corn land. Proceeding fouth-eaderty from 
loding River, and extending thence through theparilhes 

Itondon. kelvedon hatch, dod- 
Ighurst, navestock, stapleford 

loT, T.AMBOURN, and HAVERING BOWER, 

llcli mellow foil is in a great mcafure 1o(l in a drong 
, upi>u a chalky, and a wet tough clay. 

I hollow draining a confidcrabic improvement has been 
1 tlicfc lands, a large proportion of which, are under 
1 and ufually dcpadured by dairy cows. 

c foil of the land in the neighbourhood of BARKING, 
Jing the pariflics of GREAT ILLFORD. WAN- 
|D, LITTLE ILLFORD. EAST and WEST. 
jl, lies chiefly upon a brovra tender c\ay and a gravel.. 

Thefe 
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Thefe lands being fituate fo very near to the mctropolisi and 
fo completely within the reach of the London muck, no 
conclufion applicable to the general improvemt of the country* 
is to be drawn from their hufbandry or other management ; 
particularly as a very large portion of this part of the 
county is occupied with gentlcmens country rcfidcnccs, and 
otherwife employed under padure, meadow^ nurfcry, and 
garden ground. 

Tlie mode of cropping through this dillridl^ is evtremcly . 
various and irregular: it may be faid to include all thofc 
changes enumerated in the praAice of the preceding dlflrids, 
to which may alfo be added, that of fowing clover in the 
fpring of the year amongft the wheat, at the fame time and 
in the ufual quantities as with fpring corn: the rcafon 
' afligned for this pradlicc is, that in a dry feafon the clover is 
very apt to overpower the oats or barley> and on the other 
hand, when to prevent that evil, the clover is fown late in 
the feafon, it frequently mifTes plant, and the clover crop 
which is here of particular importance, is Io(l for that 
feafon* Finally, the rcafonable ^objcftion of two' fucccflive 
crops of wheat, with only one intermediate crop, and that 
of clover, is not efteemed of fufficient confidcration to 
recommend the conftant praAicc of fowing, and always 
cultivating that inedimable grafs with fpring corn. 

By reference to the prefixed table, it will appear, that the 
average annual rent of the enclofed arable land is i8s. 4d. 
That of the open common held : 5s. leaving a difTcrcncc of 3s. 
xxd. per acre between the half yearly, arable and that which 
is held in fcveralty. That the padure land averages 27s. 3d. 
peracrc« That the meadow land in feveralty upon theRoding 
River equals 29s. at the fame time that the half yearly or 
Lammas land, much of which is of a fuperior quality, and 
abutting upon the River Lea is only rented at 25s. a confe* 

quent 
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quent difference of 4s. per acre, againft the annual rent or 
value of the fiipcrior land. That number of acres of 

fored land, producing nothing but old pollard, oak^ and horn* 
beam at this time, yielding on a very fair ftatement5s. 8d|. 
per acrci but were it endofed for cultivation it might be readily- 
dlfpofed of at 20s. an improvement may therefore be mado 
in the annual value of that body of land, be its extent what 
it may, of 14s.. 3|d. per acre,. That there are 2203 of 
commons, which by enclofure, may be improved i8s«ld« 
per acre. That the average produce of the crops of wheat 
arc twenty-eight buflielsi of barley thirty-fix bufliels, of 
loats forty buHicis, and of beans forty bufhels per acre. 
That the prcftnt commutation for the great and fmall tythes 
is3s. 4id. and that the fame has incrcafed ii|d.per acre 
I within twcncy years: and laftly, that^the poor's rates, upon 
the prcfent rack rents, are 3s. 9d. and that they have increafed 
IS. 6d, in the pound within the lad ten years. 

The average value of labour, fervants wages, and price of 
proviiions, is found through this diftrifl', to be as follows : 

Beef 4|d. per lb. — mutton 5Jd. per lb.— veal ^id. per lb. 
— frefli pork 6d. per lb. — pickled pork 8fd. per lb.— butter 
xid. and chccfc 6d. per lb.-^hou(hoId llour 2s. id. per peck, 
|and potatoes is. 8d. per buihcl. Stated daily labour los. 
per week in fummer, in winter is. 6d. per day. Thrafhing 
wheat 23. iid. — barley 2s. — oats is. fd. — peas 2s. 4d. and 
beans is. 4d. per quarter. For mown wheat '3s. 6d. per 
quarter, and is. per load for truHing the draw. When wheat 
is thrafhcd by the trufs, the ufual price is 2d* when beans, 
|cats, or barley i|d. per trufs. Servants wages from men of 
ten guineas to boys of 4I. with board and lodging. Women 
fcrvants from four gaineas to 2L per annum, board, wafhing 
^nd lodging included. 

P From 
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From the foregoing detail of fuch clrcumftances, as upon 
enquiry, where found, to ciill iu tlie fcveral p^iriihcs where 
information was obiaincd, the follov.ing more gencrjl and 
' enlarged tabic is formed, embracing in one view, and cxcni- 
plilyljig in the Ihorted manner, the average smouni or valuo 
of all the material intelligence, collc£led upon the furvey, 
as apperuining to agriculture, and to tlie means ^vhich the 
county at prcfcot pofreHcs, for extending iu cultivation and < 
•nUrging the fcale of its improvement. 
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; fubflance of .which tabic* it may here be proper (o 

Ipitulatc, and is as follows, viz. 

that ilic average rent of the eoclofctl arable land through' 
■county is 14s. 8d. That of the open field ids. 2d. confc- 
Ttly a difiercnce of 43. 6d. per acre between the common 

[ land, and that which is held in feveralty. That the 
Lgc rent of the prime paflure ground is 231. 2d. making ■ 
llTcrcncc of 9). lid. per acre between the paftiire land of 
Ifirll, and that of the fecond quality. That the rough and 
Tiprovcd padurcs are rented on an average through thc/ 
tiy at 6s. lod. per acre. That the embanked oiarlh 
1 averages 15s. 7|<]. per acre; and that there are 
Lo acres of fait marfh, which at this time, may be con> 
Icntly cndofed from the fca» and gradually improved to 
Iqual value. That the meadows in fevcralty average 
1 lod. and thofe that are half-yearly 35s. 8d. leaving a 
Irencc of 2s. lod. per acre, whidi is by no means propor* 
led to the fupcrior quality of the latter land. That the 
lie and grafs land through the county, when let in htau 
Ithcr, and without diAln&ion of price, eqtials 14s. 6|d. 
lucre. That acres of hop land average 31s. per 

That the undergrowth of the woodlands, cut once 
Ihirtccn years, averages through the county at the flub 
J IS. 6jd. per acre. That there are 370 acres of thicks 
■orcfl land, which, by enclofure, may be improved 
l6d. per acre. That there are, fay, (0,000 acres of the 
J: defcription of land, not producing, or being favourable 
lie growth of oak or other valuable timber, in the forefts 
Epping and Henhault, at prefent eflimated 10 produce 
lid. per acre, but which, in a flate of enclofure for 
■vation, might be readily augmented to 2os. per acres 

Ifiiially, that there are 14.237 acres of wade common 

which being enclofed. would immediately be increaicd 

Pa in. 
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in its annual value ii.s. 4|d. The fame table exhibits 

the following general average produce through the county, 
viz. , 

Wheat 24. buflicls 2 pecks 

Rye 20 buflicls 

Barley 33 bulhels 3 pecks 1 

Oats 36 buihcis 2 pecks 

Peas 20 bufliels x peck 

Beans 27 buOiels 

Muftard 24 buflicls 

Colcfeed 29 buflicls 

Potatoes 335 buflicls 

Coriander and Carrawayfeed xocwt. per acre. 

It alfo fliews that the compofition at prefcnt paid for the 
great and Anall tythes is 3s. 5|d. and that the fame has in- 
creafed through the county is« i|d. per acre within twenty 
years. That the poor's rates upon the prefent rack rents 
are 3s. 6|d. and that they have xncreafed through the county 
IS. i|d. in the pound within ten years. 

That the price of provifions and value of labour through 
the county^ are laftly, as follows : 

. Beef 4jd. per lb.— mutton 5d. per lb. — veal 5|d. per lb. • 

— frcfli pork 5|d. per lb.— pickled pork 7|d. per lb. — butter 

.io|d. and cheefe 6d. per lb«— houfliold flour 2s. the peck » 

and potatoes is. 6|d. per bufliel. Stated daily labour 9s. 5d. I 

in the fummcr, 8s« rod. per week in the winter. Taflc work, 

or value of labour in thrafl)i;ig wheat 3oid. — batlcy i9|d.— 

oats I4id,— peas 27|d. and beans I4jd. per quarter.— Houfe • [ 

fervants: head man's wages 91. I2s. 2d. Boys 4I. 4s. 8d. 

per atuiuui. Womens wages 4I. 4s. 8d. Girls 2l. 5s. per 

annum. 
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SECTION I. 



coirs. 

L H£ great variety of foil in this county, and the confc- 
ucnt ditfcrencc of herbage in a very Tmall fpacc, has 
lubikfs contributcil very brgcly to that inlcriiiixturc of 
reeds among the /hccp and cow cattle, wiih which the 
rimcll of the ijrafs lands through the county arc generally 
:pal)urcd: but though this obfcrvation applies to the county 
t lavgL', it does not extend locally, and through thofc par- 
eiilar diftriifls, where the herbage, from time immemorial 
the prefcnt period, has neither degenerated or improved, 
nd where, without (jucfiion, the pafturcs employed for 
lariicular purpofcs, would favour the breed of one fpccies 
if flock, rather than that of another. 

That ihcfc matters have hitherto been too much difregardcd 
s plain, for m the richefl ;ind moll luxuriant pafturcs, arc 
00 frequently found, an aflcmblagc of the refufc_ flock, and 

illingsof thcadjacem, thenoithcrn, andwcAcra counties 

f the kingdom. 
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X'he ftock of cow cattle in moft parts of the kingdom 
(if we except the breeding counties) is chiefly appropriated 
to two purpofes, viz. the dairy, and for grazing; in this 
county, a third may be added, that of fuckling, or feeding 
calves for the London market. The rank which thefc 
different modes of appropriation holds in the eftimation of 
the EJfex farmer is, ' firft, the dairy j fecond, fuckling, and 
third, grazing. 

With regard to the firft, fo much depends upon the un- 
wearied exertions of the miflrcfs^ both early and late, that 
unlcfs the farmer's wife is able and willing to encounter fuch 
fatiguet little profit can accrue to the farmer therefrom. 

In the country about Epping and Ongar^ this buGnefs is 
carried on cxtenfively, but where in general there feems to 
be no particular choice or preference as to breed, or the ftock 
of cows beft fuited lo the purpofc. The Norfolk, SufR)lk, 
Derby, Lincoln, Leicefler, Craven, Holdcrnefs, North 
and South Wales, and Galloway breeds, are indifcriminately 
mixed together, and conftitutc the principal dairies through*' 
out that neighbourhood. 

In a few inftances a preference was obfervcd to be gi^en to 
theHoldcrnefs,Leice(ler, and Derby, the milk of which cows 
(as well as that of the other dairies} after (landing twenty- 
four hours, is fleeted ; and the Hcimmcd milk is drawn off 
from the leads, into vcffcls (not lined with lead but) of an 
increafed depth ; this is called doubling: here it remains for 
twelve or twenty-four hours, during whidi time, as the 
cream rifcs, it is fleeted two or three times. It is then 
thrcbled or put into tubs, or (lill deeper vcifwls, where it is 
occafionally (kimmed and kept fo long as any appearance of 
cream or richer milk is found to form upon the furface. The 
butter which is made from the after-fleetings of the milk. 
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of a paler colour, and of an inferior quality to that made 
im the cream, which rifes the firft twenty-four hours; it 
reneially churned apart, and fold at a lower price. 

The /kimmcd milk is ufually applied to the purpofti of 
ding porkers, or finall pigs, for the London market } 
fe iirc always kept very clean, and warmly lodged, par- 
ularly in winter, during which ftafun, as well as in the 
rnicr months, the milk is always four btfurc it reaches 
5 troughs, but on that account there docs not appear to 
the Ickfi pofliblc objcflion ; as the pigs are always found 
thrive extremely well, and their fat, from repeated trials 
cooipsrifon, is firmer, and vaHly fuperior to that of hogs 
ttcncd upon peas or meal. 

To account for this, however paradoxical it may at firft 
Kar, and certainly againft the more generally received 

inion, is by no mcansdifTtcutt; nor will it fcem at all cx- 
ordinary or ftrangc, when it is confidercd, that the millc 

ih which the pigs arc fed, contains all the rich gluten, 
ihat component part which would conditutc chcefc; 

d no one (it is prcfumcd) will deny, the nutritive quali'Ics 
that important article, in the lift of thofe necelFarics, 
ich compofe one of the principal in the fupport of 

man life. 

About two acres of the prime padurcs are ufually allowed 
the confumption of a inilch cow, which at 23s. per acre 
;rccably to the general average tabic) is 46s. to this, 
hcs mny be added 3s. 6d. per acrej and poor's and other 
rifh r. 'Ci 45. in the pound. A lofs of 50s. is generally 
Uined upon the fale of the old cows, and an allowance 
ten percent, upon the years produce, ought in rcafon to 
made for rifle, accidents of flipping calf, cow doftor, 
' Sk. The account mil then Ibuul upon a dairy of 
aty cows as follows .- Thi 
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The Dairy Dr. 

The intcrcft upon the 
cod of 20 cows, at 
xol.each,20ol.at;l. 
per cent, per ann. 
To ditto upon the firft 
cod of a bull zol. at 
5 per cent. • - 
To 40 acres of pafturc 

land at ^3!. per acre 46 
Tythe ujKjn ditto 38. 

6d. per acre 
Poors and oihcrparifli 
rates at 4s. in the 
pound lent 
Annual reduction in 
the value of the cows 
from the time they 
are purchafcd till 
fold out or dried to 
be fattened, fay 7 
years, at 7s. 6d. per 
cow . - - - 7 
Dairy maid's wages 5 
Labour incidental to 
the bulincfs of the 
dairy,incl uding hay* 
making, foddering, 
and all other atten- 
dance - • - 25 
Fuel - - • - 15 
Intereil accruing upon 
the firft cof: and 
wear and tear of the 
dairy utcnfils - 4100 
Allowance of 10 per 
cent, upon the a- 
mount of the year's 
prmlucc for acci- 
dents, lots of calves, 
cow-dodor, ^'c. 26 80, 



Pit contra it Is 

By 61bs. of butter 
a week per cow 
for 26 weeks 

By 41b. ditto, for 
14 ditto • - 

2X2 



Cr. 




which applied to 20 
cows, equals 4240 
lbs* I id. per lb. 194 6 8 

By the net profit upon 

8 pigs per month, 

for 6 months, 48 

pigs, at 14s. each 
By ditto upon 4 pigs 

per month, for 4 

months, 16 pigs, at 

145. each • - xz 4 o 
By 20 calves at 25s. 

each • - 25 o o 



33 J* o 



156 20 
Balance in favour of 1 ^ 
the dairy . - ] ^^^ 



o 8 



^.264 



8 



£. 264 2 8 
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tvhich leaves a clear proBt of about 5I. 8s. fd. upon each 
cow. 

This much however is to be obferved, that the calculation 

(lands upon a ruppoiition« and according to the generality oi 

cows throughout, the neighbourhood; that the dairy ia 

^queftion is of the moft uniform and prime quality, and that 

it is alfo under the moft fkilful and attentive managemenL 

Where almou every breed of cows in the kingdom "tom^ 
pofe the dairy, and where a lefs attention is paid to the 
feeding and management of thcm» the farmers are extremely 
unwilling to allow that the average produce of their cows 
in butter exceeds 4 lbs. per week during the forty week$ 
they are in milk, or x 60 lbs. per annum for each cow. To 
this diminution of profit in the article of butter, from tha 
fmaller quantity of milk, is further to be added a lofs that 
is neccifarily fuftained in the feeding of a lefs number of 
pigs, and which upon the whole will be found to reduce 
the net profit to about 3!. per cow ; but even on thic view 
of the fubje£l, and which is furely confidering it at the very 
loweft ebb, the dairy bufmefs will prove far more beneficial 
than that of the common mode of fuckling, a truth clearly 
illuflrated by the following example. 



Q^ A /uddlng 
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A fuelling herd cf 
2o COWS Dn 

To annual intereft ac- I 

cruing upon the iirft 

coft of 20 cows at 

9!. per cow, i8oI. 

at ; percent. « - 9 o o 
To ditto on the firft 

coft of a bull 9I. at 

5 per cent. - • 090 
To 40 acres of pafturc 

land at 20s. per acre 40 o o 
Tythe upon ditto 3s, 

6d. per acre - * 7 o o 
To poor's and other 
. pariih rat<^s, at 4s. in 

the pound rent • 8 o o 
Annual redu£lion in 

the val uc of the cows 

from the time that 

they are bought in 

till they are fold or 

dried for fattening, 

lay 7 years, at 6$. 

per cow • * 6 o o 
Thirty calves bought 

in at 25s. - 37 10 o 
Market charges upon 

50 calves at as. 6d. 

per calf - • 6 20 o 
Laoour incidental to 

the herd, including 

haymaking, fodder- 
. dering, and all other 

necelKiry attendance 

per ann. - • 20 o o 
To allowance of 20 

per cent, upon X87I. 

los. the grofs pro* 

duce of the year for 

accidents, cow*doc* 

tor, &c. « - x8 1$ o 

Z53 4 o 

Baknce in favour of 
Che herd - - 34 6 o 

/.187 10 o 



■ch is equal to • clear profit of about il. 14s. 3d. upon . 




V^ however^ is by no meani propoctioncd to what tho 
kit would be, if the cows, ufed for this purpofe» were 
V proper ami uotform breed. 

In fupport of this aflertion, it is panicularty convenient tn 
^ place, to recur to the management of a gentlcinan in 
Ineighbourhood of Epping, whofe attention tothisi and 
I every other branch of rural economics, i* as highly 
Irving the emulation of, as it is truly beneficial to, the 
funding country. 

Id addition to other r^ulations and improveoientSi Mr. 
liyers (as was noticed in the Journal) hat lately iotrodiioed . 
d of cows, from Devonlhire, which feem to unite alt 
I rcquifitcs for the dairy, the draft, for fuckUng, and for ~ 
■zing. Their milk is confefledly richer, and in every 

^Sk fuperior to that of the Holdertiefs, Letceflcr, or 
Irby; though from the fize of the animal, it mufl necef- 
lly follow, that the quantity mud be tefs ; and which, 
lomparifon with the Holdernefs cow, is allowed to be, 
lone fourth part, though greatly fuperior in iu quality, . 
le acre and an half of the prime pafture lands in the 
■niy, is allowed to be equal to the full, and complete 
linicnance of one of thefe cows for a twelvemonth; in 

\ courfe of which time^ .every two cows will fatten five 
The firft cod of thcfe cows, expence of driving, 
every thing included, is 7I. los. per head. The 
Ikling account then, of a herd, confiding of twenty cow's, 
■1, upon the preceding principles, and the mod clearly 
iblilhed data, dand thus t 
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A fuelling herd of 10 
cotuSf of the Di* 
vonjbiri brudp Dr. 

To intereft annually 

accruing upon the 
firft coil of 20 cows 

at 7I. I OS. per cow, 

at 150]. at j per 

cent. • - 7 10 o 
To ditto upon the firft 

coftofat>ull,7l.xoi. 

at 5 per cent. • 076 
To 30 acres of prime 

pafture land, at ajs. 

per acre - 34 IS o 

Tythcs upon ditto 3$* 

6d. per acre - 5 5^ 
To poor's and other 

parifli rates at 4s. 

in the pound rent 6 19 o 
To 30 calves bought 

in at 1l.2s.4d.each 33 10 o 
To labour incidcnt;il 

to the herd, includ- 
ing hnymakin? t fod* 

dcripg,and alfother 

neccffar)' attendance 

at 1 81. perann. x8 o o 
To market charges up« 

on 50 calves at is. 

6d» each • • 6 zo o 
To allowance of 10 per 

cent, upon the grofs 

produce of ±c year, 

196I. 5s. - - 19 12 6 

132 9 o 
Balance in favour of 
the herd - • 63 x6 o 

jC.196 5 o 
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icli is equal to about 3I. 31. 9{d. net profit annually per 
; and although there is evidently a want of coincidence 
jwccn this and the preceding account* in the price of the 
Land alfo of the fat calves, Itill that ftalement is exprelsly 
lre£t. beingi derived (with much other of the mod ma- 
la! information] from the books of Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
liih. of Sutton, the Reverend Mr. Abdy« and other 
liticmcn, to whom much is due from the public* for ■ 
Ir csndid communications, and individually from myfclf» 
I titcir politenels and horpltality. 

In itiis Ull ftatement, it may be objcdcd, that nodjfcount 
lllowed againfl the cows for their decreafing value. This 
Infwcrcd by long experience in their native country (and 
Iry important U£t. it is) that when from age or accident, 
I breed is no longer proper hv the purpofes of milk* thdr 
Idincft and peculiar conformation enable them to retain 
J the purpofes of grazing, all the condition and value ■ 
|ihcir nr[t coft, as hazardable heifers. 

V decided fuperiority therefore attaches upon tfiis breeds 
I cows, not only for the dairy ' and fuckling but In ■ 
r dirpofltion, to keep in good order during the term of 
r milk, and in their great aptitude to feed, or to fatten 
Irwards: thus uniting at once, all thofe qualities, which 
I fuppofcd to exid individually in other breeds, and thus 
: fpccies, concentrating all thofe excellencies fo long 
I to carneAly fought for, in the mod perfc£l of thefe 
[nals: fuch, for a ftiort instance, as the Wales cows 
Jngmuch better with a lefs quantity and inferior quality 
I food, than the Derby or LciccHcr; their thin blue 
Ik being more applicable to the purpofes of fuckling,. 
In the richer milk of the Derby and Leiceller ; the ad- 
ages of the latter for grazing over the Wales bieed in^ 

. cafef > 
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cafes of accidental lofs of intlk» or if hen old and uhfit for 
the dairy* with many other requiCtcs and objcflions, partly 
founded in fpeculation, and partly founded in fa£l; all 
confpire to be admirably qualified in the native cow of a 
particular diftrid in Devonihire. 

In fpeaking thus pointedly of this breed of cows, it may 
not be improper, to (late more particularly, and at large, 
the leading qualities* and charactcridics of the animal. 

, It has before been obferved that they are naturally hardy, 
und will prcfcrve themfclvcs in good condition, whiKl giving 
oiilk^ upon an inferior herbage: it may alfo be inferred 
from the fird cod of the heifers, that this breed are not fo 
heavy as to poach, to the injury of the wet padures; nor 
on the other hand, are they fo light and confined in their 
frame* as not to pay extremely well for grazing upon the 
richcft lands. They arc particularly quiet in paflurc, docilC| 
and patent of controul : in their own country the fleers are, 
very generally applied to the draught, being remarkably 
aiSlive, and four of them well trained in a plough, will do 
an acre of land in the fame time that it would be ploughed 
with three horfes. In both cafes a driver is found necelfary. 
During the fummer feafon, the day's work (hould be divided 
(as is the pradice in Devonihire) into two journics of four 
and a half or five hours each, and the (leers (hould be 
baited in the middle of the day upon green food, mown and 
carried to them* or with chopped hay in the liable. The 
fleers (hould be broken to. the yoke, and receive their firll 
training at two years old; they (hould be worked very gently 
for a twelvemonth, after which time they will become fo 
far feafoned, as to bear conftant and regular work, which 
With due care, they, may be put to, till they arc li.x )ears old. 
At this age they are generally fold, o/ grazed by the farmer . 
at home, weighing upon an average, when completely fat, 

about 
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lut ihlrtctn fcorc per quarter i and the cows, when fat. at 
Ln years old» will weigh about eight fcore per quarter. • 

JThc moft diftingui filing features of this breed are, a 6nm 
lite horn (not chalky) flicakcd with red: the eye, full. 
End, bright, lively, and clear; the external circle of the 
\'i\, tinged with a deep «ellow ; around the eye is a gold 
red circle, which colour, in all cafe?, will be found to 
Ivail on the ir.lide flcin of the ears; the chop mealy ; the 
Biiicnance chcaiful, and equally free from any thing cf a 
Ick cart, or the fmallcft fpot of white; the permanent 
luur of the breed, is a bright blood red; the points on 
1 back, and hind qtiar.tcrs, equal to the moft highly r;ni(hcd 
J ilic improved BjkewcU breed ; and the ftiouliler Icfs 
lighty, but with more roundnefs and beauty than is gc. 
Tally to be fecn : flat clear head, and jaw Ucp from guoiy 
Tl throat free from dewlap. 

1 attention to all thcfc matters arc indifpenfiblc in the 
Irchafe or breeding of ihefc animals, particularly in the 
c of, or in the pcifeflions of the bull. 

JThc accidents and difeafes, to which all cows are liable, 
I fo well known, that it may not be neccITary to flatc any 
Ing further than a fi:w fuggcllions, applying to ihofc cafes 
[ich are but too frequent, -and fatally experienced in this 
nnty. fitccding when the cows are from one-third to half 
lie with calf, is carncllly recommended as a preventive 
pinfl premature calving, and when the accident docs happen, 
bury the abortion immediately, and to keep the cow as 
llcly apart as podible from the herd. To be particularly 
Icful that Ihc docs not receive the bull, which herds with the 
Ber :ows, at IcaA not till after fuch a lapfe of time, as 
Ih good rcafon file may be .thought completely recovered, 
ircc from the poffibilUy of communicating the fmalleft 
infcAion. 
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infcAion. For the direafe called the rcJ-watert bleeding, 
and change of food in many parts of the county^ particularly 
in the iflands, and upon the embanked marflicst have been 
found ciFc£lually to anfwer. When the teat cracksi and the 
bag becomes indurated and inflamed, it is often the confe- 
quence of high feeding, and thefe are the uniform indications 
of approaching garget in the dug; in this cafe the cow 
ihould be immediately blooded, her bag fhould be well 
wafhcd, and anointed with hogs lard or fweet oil. The 
teats fliould be dreflfed with goofe greefe, and the cow kept 
as cool and quiet as poflible. In a few days the bag will 
become foft^the inflammation fubfide, and the milk gradually 
return to its ufual purity and colour. 



SECTION II 



SHEEP. 

As there are but few breeding flocks in this county, the 
ufual mode of (locking with (heep, is to buy ewes in 
the months of Augufl: or September, to entice thofe that 
have not already taken the ram, to be fo difpofcd as early 
as poflfible, that the lamb may be returned fat in the fprlngy 
and the ewe fattened and fold off* before the end of fuuimer. 

For this purpofe, the (heep generally preferred, may be 
divided into twoclafll's; the Dorfet, which begin lambing 
about the beginning of OAober, and whofe lambs arc 
ufually returned fat by the Eafter following} coft about 25s. 



j^nrh. 
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I and are calculated to pay very well if they return 3I. 
Lupic (lamb wool and fat ewe included) by harveft. 
lothcr cbfs \i a tnedly of Norfolk, Welfli, Harford,'' 
hurc, the Iambs of which, are falling from thcmiddle 
ftccnibcr till the beginning of February, and fometimct' 
linulciius. Thefe generally cofl from 15s. to a guinea 
Ic, and arc alfo allowed to pay vciy well, taking lamb 
loot equally into the account, if they turn over (/.V.= 
Ms ilicir fivii cod) in time for the land to receive iti new 
lol' Hiccp in the autumn. The rcafont generally a& 
I for prcrcrring any of thefe latter claft individually, . 
mhz: the Wclfli are good, nurfes> and feed excellent 
I. That the Hartford and WiltOiire ftand well out o{\ 
Irt, are hardy, and will do well upon a coarfe and four ' 
L": ; or thai the Norfolk are good turnip flieep, always 
K quick, and paying wcU after the lamb is fattened. 




I: experiment ftated in the Journal to have been made 
l<:]uiigficld, upon a Norfolk and Southdown ewe, .il- 
Ics in fomc degree, the peculiar excellencies and defers . 
BH: breeds ; and it is only to be regrettedi that the trial 
lot made upon a larger fcale, and in fuch a manner, 
I afccrtain with a flill greater certainty the abfblute 
Ific value and charaAcriAic qualities of either ani- ' 
I enough however is cftabliQied from the experiment 
m\Q, that barring the Brll coft of the Southdown ewe, 
Inqueflionably proved to be the belter Iheep. , On the 
■>f the hrll coll of thefe Ibeep an objection may be very ' 
Iflateil as to their general ufe; but when the South- 
Idiall be more generally bred and incrcafed through the 
my, in that proportion will the prefent objcdion be . 
Bway ; and though they may continue in equal eAima- 
'icy will neverthelefs by their being more generally 
R. . dtfiufed 
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difflifcd and increafcd through the country, be brought to a 
more equal level, in point of price with the Norfolk, Wclfh, 
and all thofe breeds fo judly held in requifltion for the 
(inenefs of their wool, and the fupcrior excellence in the 
flavour of their mutton. 

The leading and chara£leri(lic qualities of the high, and 
and full bred Norfolk and Southdown fhccp, appear upon 
comparifon to be nearly thefc: the wool of both is found to 
be of the fird cloathing quality, but the larger quantity is 
produced from the Southdown. 7*he mutton of both is 
equally delicious. But the quiet and gentle Southdown in 
pafture, mud be oppofed to the wild impatient ramblings of 
the Norfolk, whofc conflant exercife not only excites con- 
tinual appetite, but at the fame time pccafions confiderablc 
wafte in the pafture, by treading down and unneceffarily 
fpoiling a great deal of what they do not eat. For this ex- 
traordinary exertion on the part of the Norfolk (hccp, in 
thus (as it were) wantonly deftroying a large portion of food 
that is prepared for its fubfiflence ; there docs not appear 
from the experiment abovenoticed, to be the fmallcfl occaflon, 
at lead to put it on an equal footing with the Southdown in 
that particular ; for it is evidently demondrated by that ex« 
periment, that in an equally fized fheep, the heavicd,*and 
mod capacious domach, and confequcntly requiring the 
greated quantity of food, is found to appertain to theNor« 
folk (heep. The hardincfs of the Southdown, enduring wet 
and cold lodging, and a greater degree of abflincnce and 
fatigue than the Norfolk in the fold, is a fuperiority of much 
moment ; and only to ' be equalled by another, which they 
pofTcfs in a very fuperior degree, which is that of doing well 
i^on coarfe four.paduref* Thefe are fairly to be contraded 
with the delicate conditution^and the tender aronaatic herbagci 

required 
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Itrcd by the Notfbllc ; add to all which, the Southdowa 
\ equally good turnip flieep* and for eveiy pollible pur- 
, wheiticr for itsfle(fa,-for hi wool, for breeding, for 
Wng, or fur the butcher, they demand a lefs fupply of . 
I, and of 3.0 inferior quality, to that which in every 
liion feems tndirpenfible to the well-doing of the 
Ifolk. 

|iic crolTcs which have been made between the Norfolk 
|Wc!ili Iheepjby the Southdown ram, are by fomefar- 
: cilecmcd highly advantageous; by others they are 
tfi:d » mongrel, deflitute of all the excellenciei, but 
liiing moft of the defe&s, which individually appertained 
Ic ilock from which they were produced. This cootra- 
1 of opinion, and that amongft gentlemen equally re- 
able for their veracity and judgment, embarraOes and 
the qiieftion fo much, that nothing fhort of a 
liar fcrics of experiments, accurately attended to, and 
■iiiflcd upon an extended fcate. can ever elucidate the 
, and prove the neceOIty of a preference cither on one 
lor the oiher> 

Irom ihc excellent {tate of the highland drainage through "• 

lunty, there are but fewfpots in .it which 'arc liable 
fcmtnunicatc the rot to (heep. In the progrefi of the 
I, but one inllance deferving notice occurred, and that 

:i the ncighbouihood cf Eaft Horndon, upon the com* - 
|s called Bulvan, and Orfet Fen. Thcfe commoni it i« 

remarked are particularly fubjed to inundation winter 
Immcr ; but the difeafe is obferved to be more prevalent 
Ifatul after light and partial overflowings in the furomtir, 
1 after (he more frequent and .extended inundations at 

(eafons. The other difeaTei and accidenti to which 
R X thia 
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this valuable animal is liable, are not fo ferioufly experienced 
in this county as in piany other parts of the kingdom. The 
. foot rot, and fcab, which produce confiderablc inconve- 
niencics in other places, are but (lightly felt . even among 
flieep produced from the ftock of, the Lincoln and Leiccfter 
breecis, and which are found mod generally to depafture in 
the iflands and upon the marflies, which have been embanked 
from the fea« 



SECTION m. 



HORSES. 

J^ Defcription of the particular breeds of horfcs, cho- 
fcn and required in this county for the purpofes of agri- 
culture, docs not fcem to apply fo materially to the purpofe 
of this enquiry, as the expence attending their maintenance, 

the general mode of feeding, and the working management 

- • • • • I 

of them. 

The practice of cultivating green food, and foiling the 
horfes in the yard or ftable, during the fummcr fcafon, is 
now become very general through the county ; and the daily 
accumulation of dung by this means, together with the 
fuperior* health and.hardinefs which is induced in the plough 
horfes, by their lodging in the draw yard, rather than in the 
liable, through ' the winter, is a fuSicient inducement with 
• the 
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Inoft able and experienced faimen to coatiiuie bodi pnc- 
I, and iff juftify iheir genenlnconmeadation of them 
.ighout tbe kingdom. 

■he ^lldwanqe -of o^ts during the winter (eftron,.»id 

lit ihc Jiorfes are fed upon >vhat is called dry meat,. (S 

Ibuflicis a horfe per week* In ths fnmmer, and when 

] upon green food, ab<}tit.h«lf, that quantity... .TMxoad 

s arc neceflarily fed M s^ greater exppiice than the plough 

Is, as weU.inithe anicte of hay. u in .thatof comj 

lallowance ,of tbe latter,, to both iocreafing, as the 

: prcifcs, or in proportion as their exertiotu may xe- 



I tills view, the expcnce'of feeding the farm horfes 
igh this county, is really enormous, and con only -he 
lied by the introdu^ion of fome equally .nourifliing 
Ttute, lying equally .within the farmer's reach, to be pro- 
lias readily, and at a lefseXpence. The journal mqft 
lly dirphiys that fubftiiute in potatoes, and to Mr. - 
Iraham, of Avely, upon that fubje£t are the public much 
|)tcd, for his very important and'candid ctAnmuification. 

o reduce the confumption of the prefent coftly horfe 
, by the geneml adoption of Mr. Tabroliam'spra^icei 
me under a fimiiarity of ciKumiUnces, the foil .would 
Illy %vcll allow of tbe culture of potatoes, mull prove 
Ihe liighefl public, as yell as private importance, as 
Iby a dill. more valuable appropriation would be given 
llargc proportion of the furface territory of the kingdoint 
1 cmployqd in theculttirc pf hojfe /o^d : thtis contfi- 
Ig in a very great degree to the .augmentation of our 
Inal icrources, an4:thereby;fiipercc^g.t.bencccf]jty of 
-" ■ importing 
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importing into this country* that immenfe quanthy of oats» 
^ hitherto annually fuppliod from the northern parts of Europe* 

Upon the light and temperate lands, two horfcs in the 
wheel or common foot plough are ufually employed, and 
thcfe are managed with much dexterity by one perfon, who 
holds the plough, and drives the horfes to a very cqu il labour 
at the fame time. Upon the flronger land, three and fome- 
times four horfcs arc required to a plough; thcTe as ncccIFarily 
require a driver, and here in like manner with the two-horfe 
plough teams is the day's work at plough, and at harrow, 
done in one journey of fcven and a half or eight hours. 
To plotsgh an acre, or at mod five roods, is the common 
day's work. This is the general mode of working the 
farm horfes, but which (under the peculiar circumHanccs 
of this county) is not to be applauded or approved of by any 
means. In open countries, where the work lies detached, 
and often at the diflance of two, or even three* miles from 
the farm houfe, the rounding of the day*s work into one 
journey, particularly ia the winter fcafon, feems to be a 
pradice ividifpenfibly neceflary : but in a country like Elfex, 
where the farms lie compa£l, yet moderately large ; and 
where the farm-houfes. in general are tolerable c/:ntrical, and 
conveniently fituated ; it cannot furcly admit of an excufe 
for the ploughmen in the middle of their journey,, to hah to 
breakfaft upon the headland (perhaps at the back of the 
ilable, or contiguous to the farm yard) the horfes all the 
while fhivering with cold, getting ftiflf and difeafed from 
negled, and the confequences attendant upon their morning's 
labour, whilft the ploughmen are idly confuming the time, 
which ruftom has fandioned to complete their day's work 
in one journey. By dividing the labour of the day, and 
baiting between two journics of four and a half hours, 
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liive hours each, a greater time would be allowed lor 
1 performance of moi<B labour, -wfaicb in thii manner* 
Lid be done with far greater eafe, to both men and 
and particularly with imicb leli exhauftion and 
ftry to the tatter. , , ... 



n 



SECTION IV.' 



S triNE. 

iERE is no animal in the whole economy of good 

)anclry that requires more attention as to breed, number, 

J fupply of food, or will better requite the care and 

Iblc uf the farmer, than a well-managed and proper ftock 

Thefe things however are too much overlooked, 

l-aiher difregardcd by farmers in general, though all are 

ly to agree that an ovcr-ftocic in other refpe^ mud ever 

; fatal to the interefls of the farmer. Hogs are too 

jcntlf conceived to be a trifling and unimportant part oT 

lAock of a farm ; whereas if their flrll coft, and the value 

Ithcir food, were duly confldcred, with their impronng 

Ic, it would certainly bear them out againft fome of the 

le co([\y animals, and challenge more attention and care 

I wiiat is ufually bcdowcd upon them. A due regard 

Le breed which the |}eculiar circumflaoces of the farm m^ 

I for, is particularly necelTary, as fome breeds are much 

r fuited to depaCture, and feed upon graft and herbs only. 

Others. The moSt hardy and beft qualified to prog 
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for themrdveSf are theChinere; a crofs with which breed 
upon almoft any other, may under mod circurnfianccs, be 
prudently recomihcndcd ; let the breed be what it may, a 
well proportioned ilock to every farm will moft abundantly- 
requite the care, and repay the expqncc of the ncccflary 
food, provided for them. A few^acres of clover would be 
well applied to the ufc of tlic bogs in the Aimmer ; but in 
the ftye it would be well to reftraln them to a certain quan- 
tity of water ; and to lodge them clean and dry, notwith- 
fianding the wilful negle£t and too prevailing opinion to the 
contrary; for cleat^Tihcfsatid avidity arenas eflfential to the 
prefervation of their health and well doing, as to that of any 
other animaL 
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hHAPTER THE SECOND. 



2lra!ilt. 



section l 

Implements of husbandrt. 



Iwe except the drilliog apparatus, annexed to the com- 
n plough* at Wimbifh, the call iron draining wheel, 
led in the Journal, at Finchingfield, and the improved ' 
3 of the breaft plate '{or what it generally termed the 
lid board, in tnoft ploughs) we (hall find that the inftru- 

s generally ufed in the husbandry of this county, afibid 

w examples of fingular utility. The fore end or' neb 

! phie in the Norfollc, and mod other ploughs, (the 

ierham excepted,} rifcs from the upper furfacc of the 

r too perpendicularly, and too mucJi at right angles to 
Jli nc of friflion, or preflure of earth the plate has con- ■ 
lly 10 a^ againfti working thus abrubtly in the ground, 
Iflkz or furrow is violently torn, or burft from off the 

, broken and imperfectly turned over, inftead of being 

lually cut, raifcd wliole, and" wheltncd over, as will 

lys be the cafe, when the plough enters the ground 

iLiL'Iy, and at a proper angle,and that the plate or mould 

is properly turned for ratfiag up, and turning the llice 

letcly over. , 
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In the operation of working vvhccl-ploughs with im- 
properly turned plates or mould boards, it will frequently 
happen from the refiftance produced againft the plough by 
flonesy the tenacity or comprcflion of the earth, that they 
are obliged to be let down below the correfponding line of 
level, fo materially neceflfary to the equal bearing between the 
pitch of the plough^ and to the inclination which is thus 
given to the point of the (hear downwards, and whic^ ought 
' always to be, or at lead as nearly as poflible to a line, drawn 
parraUel to that of the draft, and with the breafl work, which 
forms the fulcrum from the bean) to reft upon. When a plough 
is fo conftru£ledy and fet to work, that it bears unequally 
in thefe points, the end of the (hear will be rooting or 
dragging with its point downwards, kicking up, and fide- 
ways at the heel, and rendering it utterly impofllble to plough 
the ground clean, or in any wife to lay the work uniform, or 
even in a tolerable manner ; notwithftanding an exce(Sve 
and unneceflfary degree of labour is thereby produced to the 
ploughnun and horfes. Where the wheel ploughs are pro* 
^rly con(lru£led» they are without queftion eaGer to hold, 
and will cut the ground more evenly, and work at a more 
uniform depth than the foot-ploughs } at the fame time, it 
muft be confeflfed, that in any given foil, they will require 
a greater power to work them than the latter: the beft 
conftruded, of which and thofe with the completeft and bcft 
.graduated rack work at the end of the beam, are thofe 
conmionly ufed in the Ifland of Merfeaj in that neighbour- 
hood and quarter of the county. 
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SECTION,. II. 



I 



HOLLOW-DRAININQ, 



I E R E is no improvement to which the heavy land 
Lndry of this county owcf lb much u to tho Ibrtuiunq 
ldu<5tion, and continuance of thO pradice of hdlow* 
liing. Th« means of melioration, and the confeqiKnt 
Lc& of fertility, thence derived from the f«I, over and 
Ic what it formerly yielded, iare not more importanc and 
Iblc in tlie prefeot day, than permanent and preciotn^ a* 
Imufl prove in their confequences hereaftei; Tbe.few 
Inccs of invincible blindnc& to the bcne6cial efie& of 
I excellent praAicej go no fiirther than to piove,- thai 
ie the work \% not properly executed, it new ceafia to 
In producing the defiitdeffi^. <• ' .' "f, 

■o complete an improvement of thia nature* much ia, 
ETary to be attended to. If the ,ficld propofed to be 
ncd lies greatly upon the defcent, every care fhoutd be 
I to make the drains bear fuiBciently horizontally, in 
JirA plicc to prevent a too precipitant fall of the water, 
Ihich the bottoms of the drains would be worn uneven, 
I a temporary obftru^on occafion them to blow; and 
l)dly, bccaufs the more perfedly horizontal is the field, 
lat it lies level free, and affords a fufficient fall for tho 
Ir, the lefs occafion will there be for the fame number 
Irains as would be required upon a foil of equal clofe- 
1 upQii (he fide of a hilt : The drains in the field that lies 
By level, drawing equally well upon each fide j whereas 
on the hang of a hill, driwing only from the'higher 
S 2 fidei 
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fides of the drains, and confequently requiring them to be 
made much nearer or clofer together. 

The ftratum alfo through which the drains are to be made, 
is a point deferving very particular attention ; for when it is 
fuch as forms a very dofe and retenfive clay, the drains 
ihould be made proportionably near to each other, (hallow, 
and filled with ftraw only ; it being totally unnecefTary to 
ufe wood, or any more durable material upon land, where 
the fides of the drains are not likely to crumble in i upon a 
foil like this, the drains fliould feldom exceed the diftance 
of three or four yards apart, and twenty inches deep, or 
fuch a depth as may be the moft conveniently obtained, by 
firft opening the drains with the plough, fliovclling the bot- 
tom of the lowed furrow, and then digging onefpit only 
with the land ditch fpade ; and which, materials included, 
will coft about as. 6d« per fcore rods. 

• 

Drains formed in this manner, through the tough and 
retentive clays, will be found in a Ihort time after the work 
is finiftied, to have formed over the draw with which the 
drain was filled, an arch of fufScient flrength to fupport the 
incumbent weight of the foil, and the cafual traffic of the 
field. In 12 or 18 months it may be obfcrved, that the flraw 
being of one uniform fubftance, is all rotted and carried 
away, leaving a clear pipe through the land in every drain, 
into which the pafTage of the water may have been much 
facilitated, by a due attention to the filling of the drains 
with the moft friable and porous parts of the furface the 
field might have afibrded. From the price above ftatcd to 
7S. 6d. per rod (as noticed in the journal at Southminftcr) 
is the expence, at which this moft important of all improve* 
ments to the wet heavy lands is conducted in this county. 

SECTION 
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SECTION nr. 



: MANURE. -. 

■i E firCl $oo(id«ation which moft natunlljr occun to 
laAive intelligent aofl improving ftnncr upon this fub* 
, is that of preparing and fitting his foil tat the recep* 
I of fuch an jnal^ and' vegetable matter, at in the anirfe 
Lis leafe he may be able to colleft for improving, and 
jually recruiting hit exbauding lands t previoufly hollow- 
Ining the wet.heavy partk of his farndf ind afterwards 
lying' the alteratives of chalk,' clay, marie,' land, or 
lei, whicU (though' at the higheft' expence 'ftated in the 
Iml) will not difcourage him, fteiag in confequaxe 
Icof ihe bnd becomes more tra&able and fruitful, and 
Ich with proper maoagement, he knovn it will be found 
|:t3in for a great length of time.' , ■■'>'■• 

The blue and white chalky day, which is applied fuccc&- 

under fuch .different circumfiances through, this 

kty, Hiould (in otder to prepare it for an immediate and 

liiatc union with tlie foil) be fiubbcd and left expofed to 

la^ion of the air, fometime before it is carried out, and 

lad upon the land. . . 

In the application of fand, gravel, n* any filicious mix- 
1 to the heavy wetlands, care Ihoutd be taken' to apply it in 
iiities fufEcient to divide, and completely to overcome 
Inatunil adhefion of the foil ; for if'there.Istoo fmall a 
htity ufcdt'a drre&ly oppofite eflfeA will follow, and the 
1 (on the principle of mortar)' will acquire a difpolJiion 
m and cenient together V thus infte^ of" the tough 

clayey 
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cUyey foil being brought to a more gentle temperament, 
their natural tendency will be increafed to run together, 
and to cruil upon the (iir&cc after ri^n« and' every frefli 
ploughing. 

In applying clayt marl, or any apparently unAious 
or foapy matter, to foils containing a fupcrabundance of 
fand or gravel, the fame caution is by no means neceflary, 
as under the moft convenient and favourable opportunities 
of procuring thofc materials, tl)es*e woukl be but little 
danger of fuch a quantity being. carried Upon the land, ai 
would contribute, even in the fmalleft degree, towards pro* 
ducing a fimilar efieA. 
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In every foil, .be its liati^ what tt may^ ocqaflonal dreCr 

fir.gs of lime are, indifpeAlibly neceflary to a£l upon the 

uhdiflblved animal and vegetable bodies, thereby 'producing 

fermentation and vapour^ or jgiving to them that degree of 

foiubility, without which (as was obferved in the report of 

Can^bridgcfhire) it is impofllble they can afford any ' dire£l 

nouri(hment to plants. The well-known property in cauftic 

lime, which fo rapidly diflblvcs the texture and organization 

of all bodies, whether animal or vegetable, fhould be an 

objc£t of the moft forious ftudy and confideration, to the 

improving farmer, who ought to be well advifed of the faft, 

and to have it afcertained with the utmoU certainty, whether 

there is» or not, from, the peculiar clrcumfianccs of his 

foil, a dire£l and pofitive demand for fuch a dreding. If on 

examination it fiiould be found. to contain a confidcrablc 

portion of aninaal or vegetable matter (and which a very 

iimple chemical analyfis would readily determine) there 

can be no qucftion but lime would be of fcrvicc, and which 

upon all, and every occafion, fliould be applied by itfelf, 

unmixed with any other matter, immediately (lightly covered, 

and in its firqiheft, hotteft, and moft cauftic ftatc. 

. In 
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\ this vicw> We are chiefly to regard Ui opantibbih the 
Ji.and whether iti iu difbrgani^og proocfi, U convert! the 
Kc, or a part only of the antoul and viegetablfr fiibftances 
j which it » iii contaA into'the'ithniediatepabultunor 
I of plants; and that the remainder, by fubfequent union 
T other bodies, becomes locked np as it were in an in- 
l>lc A^te; but capable of brin^ dilToIved a^id, and 
Icncd into vegetable frod/ by -the application of aci(£t 
llkali, ii a quefilon of too much importance to the 
lulture of thefe kingdomti to be carelcfsly overlooked 
lie cheuitcal agriculturift V ak thereby - a fupply'df vege-- 
: food [nay'be'difcovered,' which if 'fktisfadorily ex^ 
lied, and. placed in a puint of view, fo as toenable the- 
Ipicrs of old, and apparently exhiufted, chalked, and 
Id lands, to' rcftore and bring into aAion -that quantity 
legctablc food, which may have lain dormant for ages ■ 
Ibcir lefpeAive. farms, would be. a di&overy indeed!: 
1 pcrfon who by fuperior talenti. and unwearied labour*. 
1 be fo fortunate to develop- this myflerious fuggcftion to ' 
find, will alTuredly rank higher in the efilmstion of 
1 general, and the inhabitants of thefe kingdomsda 
Icular, than any of tlie moft juftly Celebrated charaders. 
Indent or modem times. '' 

has juEl been obfervcd, that fuch a difcovery would- 

J as well to the relief of the old chalked, as to that of.' 

Iild limed lands. From the prefcnt mode of applying 

, by the time that it reaches the field, it becomes quite 

, and differs very little from its raw flate, in that of- 

, favlng than in its more completely pcrfc^, and im* 

Lble puWerization, its caufticity ii loft and expended la. 

pung heap, and the gas or vapour there generated and' 

livn off, and which in its ^'proper Ctuation, wotild }tave * 

Irially aided a growing crop, is tmpFOvideotly- loft, **^ 

:6t to the fanner, and diilipated by the winds. . 

Wbeic^ 
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Whers the kngth [of carriage has not forbid the ufe of 
chalky it.has indubitably produced for a time upon the tough 
heavy clays in this county, very beneficial confequcnces ; 
' the pra&ice however, begins to be much deplored, and that 
byjirery obferving and able perfons, on a fuppofition, that 
the old chalked lands, at this day, are equally obflinate, 
and far more fteril than they othenvife would ^have becn^ If 
chalk bad never been applied. 

.With chalk, as with lime, and all other calcarious earth) 
in a proper ftate, animal and vegetable matter, will to a 
certain degree combine, and in that combination produce 
fermentation and vapour, or form fomething that fhall be 
foluble in water: in either cafe, there is evidently a che- 
mical adlion, the effeAs of which, contribute very largely 
to the pow;ers of vegetation. 

So long alfo as the chalk remains in an imperfcdly diflblycd 
ftate in the foil, it a£ls as it were mechanically* and renders 
the tough flrong clays and tile earths more tradtable. But 
the whole of the chalk is capable of being carried down- 
wards, by its fpccific gravitation or folution in water; an 
cffjd, which after a few years, and in every foil that mud 
siejetrarily take place, and the land will then be completely 
waflied, and freed from the calcarious earth ; here the me- 
chanical a£lion of the cha!k mud ceafc, nor may it be ad- 
vifcable io renew tt,quoad its beneficial eficdls mechanically, 
as it is prerurhed» and not without good reafon, that in like 
mann&r.with lime^ it has a tendency to lock upa large portion 
of-V^gQta\)ie food in an infolublc (late, but capable of being 
diflblved with fume acid or other alkali, to which tlie in- 
folvbfic matter may have a greater afKnity thau 'to that, of 
calcareous earth ; an opinion which is ftrongly fupported j})r 
lbc,:Bl]cfcrencc generally given to fppers \va(le lecs, and. 



llip upon old chalked groupd^nther thaa-to atremptr 
lovaiion of the Und by a new chalking'. 

The good cSiStM of irint the finaers generally term a 
1 tickling with chalky is certainly to be afcribad toita 
Jchanical operatioa in the firft place, but more generally 
Ithc richncfs and quantity of T^etid>le food* contained ' 
lihe virgin mould, and with whicb the dialk isalwayft 
Ttcd. 

JThc application of manum upon the fur&ce. or what ia 
Icrally called top dreOing, ought chiefly to be regulated 
■he following conGderationa: 

, Whether (he foil is of fuch a nature as to requira anf 
corrcAion in its lenaperanaent. to render it more or* 
\eCs tender, openi or friable. 
I Whether the nunuie pTtqmfed to be applied, is capable 

of operating to that end. 
I Whether fuch manure is incapable, of afibnfing tumrifli- 
ment to vegetables, unleft it is brought into dole and 
immediate connS, with feme other power or btent 
principle, containing vegetable food in the fml. 
L Whether the plant propofed to be fed by fuch maaiue, 
draws its nourilbment principally from the ground. 

■he affirmative of all thefe cafes, it is plain the manure- 
ltd be covered or tightly ploughed under. 

: when the manure is of fuch a nature, *$ to apply 
J lightly to fuch conflderations when it 'is capable ' 
Lcing diflblvcd on the furface, and conveyed by water 
Inwards to the roots of the plants, or by converfloa 
I vapour, to W. abforbed by their flems or leaves ; and that 
Iplant is cqu-dy prone to receive its nourilbment in both 
Is i the economy and effective operation of top dreHIngs* 
"nqucAionabiy the moft highly beneficial, and greatly to 
'•ferrcd. 

T SECnON 
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SECTION IV. 



CROPS. 

* 

jfVs the general rotation of crops through thiscounty^ and 
therefult of that managempnt is accurately detailed at the end 
of each di(lrift» it only remains neceflary to ftate, in this 
|)Iace, fuch obfervations as may probably lead to fonde im- 
provements therein. 

The fyftem of (ingle crop and fallo\v» is by many people 
much extolled for its fuperiority, as a proper» and complete 
routine of heavy land hufbandry ; complete it certainly isi and 
would be proper alfo, were i^ not poiTible to preferve the 
land in much higher condition^ and at the fame time to 
render it more produdive in valuable crops* 

• 

The plants which are defigned to be generally recom* 
mended, as intermediate crops between thofe of wheat, 
pats and barley, are peas, beans, tares and clover; the' 
three firft, from their drawing or requiring but little nourifh- 
ment from the earth ; the laft, from its being well . known 
as the beft poflible preparative for a crop of wheat. To 
thefe may be added, upon the dried land» the occafional 
culture of potatoes, cole or rapefeedi for fpring food ; and 
cabbages, though the expenditure of ^manure and labour, 
nccelTarily required in bringing to perfedion the laft named 
crop, mud ever prove a bar to its general cultivation^ ;ind in 
the hufbandry of England, confine the culture locally^ and 
lo a very narrow fcale. 

In adapting the leguminous, as well as the farinaceous or 
white flraw crops, to the foils beft fuited to their nature^'' 

and 
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Id to (he placing of tlie plants, or the feed, mod properly 
1 tlic ground, it few obfcrvations here may be paittcularl/ 
LccfTary. 

I The land upon whith peas or tares may be cultivated to 

Ivantage, docs not require to polTcfs fo deep a (laple, as 
lal appropriated to ihe culture of beans i the feed of which, 
1 moil foils (be their icxture what It mayj fliould never be 
Ipofitcd at a lefs depth than five or fix inches below the 
lulcd furfacc of the ground. The ncccflity for placing the 
Ian thus deep, will appear v(ry obvious to any one, who 
lill take the troub'^ to infpcA ihc root of the bean, when 
Ic plant has Attained to its full growth, and its feed to its 
■mpleat maturity ; it will then appear evident, that from 
Ic point ivhere the feed was depofitcd io the {;round, it fends 
Iwnwards a long (lender tap root, and upwards a thick 
long one: along this upper divifion of the root, lateral 
Ires arc detached from the feed, to the furface of the 
louiid, and are evidently defined to collefl and convey 
luridiment to the plant. The long lap root which defccnds 
Irpcndicularly, and to a great depth from the point where 

: feed was placed in the ground, being perfectly clear of 
Icrals, wilt nut be fuppofed to conciibutc, but in a fmall 
Igrcc, to the growth and fubfiftencc of the plant. Htncc 

: ncccflity of placing the bean to a proper depth in the 
lound, that the plant may not be deprived of its proper 

pns for receiving and conveying from the earthi that por- 
In of nourifhment which the bean requires ; but which, 
J well as in the cafe of peas, or tares, will not be found 
lual 10 that condantly demanded and drawn from the land 
1 turnips, cabbages, and the white flraw crops. 

ITo exemplify this truth, it is only neccITary to attend to 
e effcdi the root of trees produce along the hedge rows 
i the laft mentioned crops,' but whofc effefts are fcarctly 
ledifcerncd in tbofe of peas, tares* and beans. 

T a, Clover 
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Clover is obferved to be effected, in a certain degree, by^- 
tbe cxhaufting power of the roots of trees and buflies; but 
this forms a fmall part only of the evil fo generally com- 
plained of, that the land, afeer a while, gets Tick, and tired 
of this moit valuable plant. That the land may require 
a change from clover, as well as from every other crop, is 
readily admitted, yet the frequent failure of that gra(s upon 
the ftiff heavy lands in this county, may (it is humbly pre- 
fumcd) in too many inftances be afcribcd to niirmanage- 
ment : for upon thofe lands, it is the ufual pradice, afur 
making a fummer fallow, to lay up the land into four furrow 
work for the winter; it being allcdged (and with much 
jeafon) that the foil is of fuch a nature, as to require the 
meliorating influence of the froft, to render it fufficiently 
tender and open, for the reception of the fpring grain. As 
this land may be more or lefs liable to be chilled and injured 
with water, the furrows are (hut clofe, and the ridges laid the 
higher. In this ftate the fallow remains through the winter, 
and the fpring corn is too frequently fown without previouily 
harrowing the ridges to a fmooth and even furface, for the 
feed to lodge upon. The barley however is fown, the ridges 
are made the furrows^ and after being (lightly harrowed 
acrofs, the field is fown with clover : hence the barley which 
fell into the furrows gets overburied, and a fick and lan- 
guid appearance prevails along the top of the ridges during 
the fpring, and early part of fummer; and although at 
harveft the plant of clover may appear both uniform and 
fufficient, it is neverthelefs in the fpring following found to 
fail upon the tops of the ridges, and the field too often 
remains partially barren, during the enfuing courfc of the 
fummer feafon. 



To account for thefe cffeAs it is necedhry to piemife,. 
Uut ibe feed of barley, oats^ wheat, and rye, ihould be 

placed 
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Id in the groand, as nearly as polEble to tliat point upon 
main root, where the latenl fibres are put forth for * 
■iig and fupporting the plintf and which in nurfl foils 
Ibe fuund to be between an inch and a half and two 
1 below the fettled furface of the field. Until tbefe 
lare formed, the feed rooti, or thofe protruded direAljr 
\ the graia, are the onI)r organs by vrhich, through n 
I cord, the plant can derive any poflible iKMirifhrnent; 
J more remote therefore the grain 6t kernel is placed 
1 the crown of the plant, the more weak and languid 
J the circulation and fupply of thofe juices be, which in 
larly growth of the plant, and before the unfolding of 
Kljagc, miifl form its principal, nay only fupport. Hence' 
linhcaLhy appearance of young barley, and indeed that 
Irery other grain, when improperly put into the ground, 
tnjudiciouny covered. ' ' ' 

■he caufc of the lofs in the plant of clover, upon the 
1 of the heavy land ridges, appean equally clear and 

■lufivc. 

I is Well known, that the roots of .the clover aA-dire&ly ' 
■iwards, and to a confiderable depth. 7^ highly ex* 

1 ficuaiioii of thefe ridges, occaTions the frofl to »St 
I its fulkft force>*pcnetrating lo their centre, and forming. 
jnc (if [he word may be ufed) of ice, through the heart 
Jvcry lidj^e ; here, after the firft froU, the tap root of 
Iclover is nvettcd, whilft the frequent and alternate 
King and thawing of the furface in the courfe of the. 
ler, fwells out, and biirfts the top of the ridge; thus. 

<ing the tap root, and deftroytng the plant of the clover 
^nce its dcllru&ion upon the tops of the ridges* and its 
iy in the furrows, where the plant is fortunately fecured 
mad die reach of fuch n fatal ioflueoce. ' 



I 
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A few words with regard to the culture of cabbages, will 
be fufHcient to point out the neceflity of an intermediate 
tranfplanting of the young plants between the feed bed and 
the field ; for, when the plants are drawn from the feed 
bed, and put diredtly into the field, they are found to* be 
out of all proportion, tall, (lender, and ahogcthcr unfit for 
their new and expofed fituation : to this mud be added, a 
long tap root without lateral fibres ; and which neccirariiy 
undergoes fcveral twifts and doubles in the hole by the ope- 
ration of planting: here the plant languiihcs till its latcrul 
roots are formed, which is gradually doing as the tap root 
decays. As the fcafon may be more or Icfs kind, the planf 
may droop for a while, but it too often happens, and that 
in dcfpitc of the moft unwearied induftry, that the. plant 
lofcs its life, and its tap root together : hence arifes the ne^ 
ceflity of fuch frequent replantings, and herein lurks ihc 
caufe of that univerfal langour, which fo long prevails 
through all the fields of cabbages that arc thus tranfplantcd 
into the field dircAly from the feed bed. It is the nature 
of the cabbage to lofe its tap root upon its fird removal ; 
and in its place is put forth a bunch of lateral roots,' juft 
below the furface of the ground. The Hem of the plant 
then begins to ftrengthen, and its leaves to fpread. This 
change in the root being compleated from an intermediate 
tranfplanting, the young plant will be the better able to 
combat the hardfliips of its new fituation in the field ; for 
being already furnifhed with lateral roots, its nourifhment 
from the ground will be immediate and certain j it will 
flourifh, and come to an early maturity, rather than lan- 
guifli for a while, and then perifh, as thoufands now do, 
or creep (lowly on till late in the feafon, they arrive at a 
(lunted and unprofiuble end. In proportion as the lateral 
roots increafe, and coiled nourifhment, the plant heads 

and flouri(hesi nor would the kindlieft plant upon the 

moft 
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Jfavoured foil, cabbage, or 'ever come to perfeOion, 
lit not by fome meani or other ideprivied of' iu tap root. 
lexpence therefore, of aa intenuediate tranfplanriDg be- 
ji ilic feed bed and the field, to thole who are defhoui of 
ling in the culture of cabbages, can bear no pro;>ortioli 
ibcvcr, to the liWir. expence,' and difappoiutment, 
Iniid for cver'awalt tho want of fo material a tiaioing 
Irepsraiion of the infant plant. 

I the obrcrvations in this fe&bn have been particularly 
Ld to the crops, produced from the hulbandry of ths 
' lands, it follows regularly in courle, that fomething 
m now be noticed concerning thofe cropk produced from. 
lufbandry and management of the lands, whidi are of » 
IgcntU light and temperate nature. ' ' 

lat the common hufl»ndry of this de%ripiion of land 
latly to be improved, is dearly manifefied by the details 
treat Barddelil, Aveley, and Homchurch, where the 

:jiy of fallowing is in a-great meafure done away, bf 
Ind being continually occupied tinder a ferics of pn>- 

: crops. That natiKe' ii never at reft, is no where 
I dearly exemplified than in the Cafe of a fallow field* 

1 bi;ing no longer employed, in the fupport of a crop 
lis valuable, is volunurily putting forth weeds and 
which it Vfqu\d furely have been wifer to have 
lilted from growing, hy the umbrageous influence of a 
Ixhaulling crop, than to have en(;ouraged their growth 

a fole purpofc, as it fhould feem of incurring a heavy. 
lice in dcflroying of them afterwards. ~ 

ne quantity of gas or vapour that is- hourly exhaling 

la fallow field after rain, or every frcfli ploughing, is 

vidcntly loft i and argue; a want of economy that is 

reprehenfible: indeed h'has long been ia'matter of 

Sakon 
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(crioixs confiJeration^ and doubt^ vrhether in the procers of 
fallowing (the temperate and light bnds) that the fuccced- 
ing crop may not be injured to a greater degree, by the fre- 
quent and long expofure of the energies of vegetation to the 
fummer's heatSi than may be equal to all the benefit derived 
to the crops by the deftruAion of weeds; for which pur^ 
pofe however^ the leguminous crops» and the ho;, form an 
admirable fubftitute. 

That the hoe will anfwer an excellent purpofe in cleanfing 
and meliorating the furface foil, there can be no doubt ; at the 
fame time it is material to recoiled, that as the fibrous roots of 
the corn approach fo very near the furface, a due regard (hould 
be paid* both to the time and manner of conducing its ope<» 
ration; as the didevering from the root, or bruiflng the 
fmalleft fibre, muft be produAive of proportionate detri- 
ment and injury to the crop. 

. The weed hook in many cafes will be found more eflfbc« 
tual than the hoe, particularly in keeping down thiAIes and 
thofe weeds which have a pipey ftem ; for it has frequently, 
and may always be obferved, that thiftles cut an inch above 
the ground, will not be fo formidable at harveft, as thofe cut 
at the fame time with the hoe, and below the furface. In 
the former cafe, the remaining (lub of the thiflle gets filled 
with water, which reiling upon the crown of the plant, in- 
jures it fo far, as to occafion a few feeble (hoots only to rife ; 
whild in the lattcrj flrong and luxuriant (hoots (tool forth, 
that become extremely injurious to the crop, and inconve« 
nient to the reapers* 

The weeds, which to guard againft in this county, require 
the greateft care, and are attended with the heaviefl cxpencc 
in keeping under, are the black grafs and crows garlick ; 
4hcfe are foimd moft generally to prevail upon the firong 

moift 
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J foils, and are only to be kept within modente boondd, 
lakiiig A thorough rummer and winter fallow for fpring 
, rather than for wheat ; and as there is no condition or 
I heart, in which the land may be> that will in any wife 
lt]i thcfc weeds from materially injuring the moftpro* 
lig crops, it has been found expedient to encourage their 
Ith to a certain flage» that their deflruAion may be 
htcd more complete, by ploughing them under. 

I'ild-gold, couch-gralst goofe-grafs, red-weed, are pro- 
lonattrly troublclbme upon their various foils; the £rft 
1 be eradicated by hoeing and weeding, though at much 
Ird to the crop, expence and labour: as to the 
the means of fubduing them, are fo well known and 
Jifcd, as CO require but little itirtherto be faid upon the 

complete however their ddlru&ion, and the neceHaiy 
irizacion of the lighter land, it cannot be neceffary 

mgh fo frequently, though it '» abfolutely required to 
th much deeper, than b the common praAice at this 
Upon the light tender lands, one or two clean deep 
Ehings is all than can poflibly be required for a Tingle 
l(anil Arange to fayj one or both of ihefe earths, under 
I circumdances, had better be difpenfed with ; as the 
t-ho?, roller, and harrow, will, in many cafes, do all 

s nccclTary. 

|om too much foHcitude (and there are but &w that will 
[lilli examples of the truth) we often defeat the very 
jjfc wc with to fcrve; and herein the care of the EfTex 
' is often requited with lofs and difappointment,iQ{lcad 
Lt benefit and reward, he fo juftly merits by his diligence 
labour. The pains fo unremittingly bedowcd in pul- 
ling the foil for turnips, is frequently the principal caiie 
failure of that crop, it being no unufual appearance 
U ia 
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in a field Town with turnips, to find a regular healthy plant 
in the furrows, vfhWR along the tops of the fetches the 
failure of the crop is regular throughout the field ; and this 
can only be accounted for from the moifture exhaled from 
the former furrows, and to which the top of the Itetch 
was not proportionably expofed : the drought here ir*ift 
have penetrated on each fide, and in the bottom of the 
furrow, and finally have ekhaudcd thofe parts of the field 
of that portion of moifture, retained in the body of the 
(letch ; for although in the lad ploughing, the top of the 
(letch became the furrow, and confcquently a greater fur- 
face was then expofed to exhalation, yet it flill retained 
a fufHcient quantity of moiilure, not only to caufe the feed 
to vegetate, but to pu(h the infant plant into the rough leaf, 
and completely out of danger; hence arifcs a necefTary 
caution in preparing for turnips, to guard againd the didi- 
pation of moifture, by reftraining as much as po(fibIe, 
the too frequent ploughings, in fummer fallowing of the 
field. 

A conftderable part of the moid fand, and gravelly loams 
might be cultivated with turnips to advantage, were the 
Scotch two«furrow or ridge pradice properly purfucd, and 
the land left well water furrowed. With the means of a 
low carriage upon a (led, the turnips might be got conve- 
niently from oflT the land, and iu this, great care (hould 
always be taken to have the field cleared before Ciiriflmas, 
or at farthed before the fpring or feed tops begin to flioot, 
othcrwife a very material injury will accrue to the fuccecd- 
ing crop. 

The blights which immediately dedroy, and thofe which 

often precede the infers that more or lefs prey upon the 

roots, leaves, bloifoms, and tender kernels of plants, are 

of all the evils attaching upon the rural life, the mod cala- 
mitous 
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lousto thefairmer. falling as iadircrlmiiutdy upon tht 
Tllrious and flcilful, u upon the llotbful and undoTcrving; 

the red gum or^uft, which prevails through the Roding 
jrid in a dry fummcr, and which lb materially injured 
I crop of barley lad year* is generally obferved to come 

when the barley i$ in fpindle, and to precede d fly which 
kei the blolTom or feed vellels of the wheat ; hen a mag- 
lis produced, and foon after the grain is'fet, it feeds upon, 
I confumes the tender kernel. Something very fimilar is 
luently noticed in the clover, and proved generally in* 
lout to the feed lad year. In every part of the' county, 
I particular in Dengy diflriA, the fly called the collier, 
he confiderable ravages among the bcins; and the crops 

Kas and tares were deftroyed early in the fummer, by « 
hi green infeA* resembling ayoung grafihopper. - 

ro prevent thefe vifttattoni is impoflible, but in Tome 
Ifure to palliate their injurious efie&s, may probably lie 
Tin the power of man ; and this to a certain degree has 
Ji effe^ed, in preventing the curly blight in the culture 
Intatoes, and the fmut in wheat. 

leafoning thus, and taking into due conftdcration the very 
prtant benefits which are derived from coal tar, io pre- 

ing the depredation* of marine infefts on ptank and 
l:r; it very naturally occurs, that a preparation of coal 
l)U(licloiiny applied, might not only produce a limilar 
m againd infe£ls in the 'ground, but by its gradual and 
lar foliitlon, become nutter of ibod^for the naurifhment of 
Is i and thii leads to a very important confideration of 
I far the application of coal tar may be rendered fervice-' 
1 by prolonging the durability of polls in the ground, 
I in like manner for the prefervation of hop poles; to 

1 particular point it ii with extreme picafure, an op- 
U 2 portuoiiy 



I 
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portunity offers for ftating the fubftance of a converfatioa 
with the Earl of Dundonald on this fubjefl^ who recom- 
mends the following method of preparing the hop poles« 
to the ftrious attention of the growers of hops. 

The ends of the hop poles, intended to be inferted in 
the ground, (hould firft be dripped of the bark for the 
length of thirty inches. The poles mud then be pointed, 
and fcorched or burnt, until the furface, from which the 
bark has been taken, becomes black. The cudomary depth 
which the poles are fixed in the ground, will regulate how 
much of the pointed end ihould be treated in this man- 
ner. The burned end of the pole, whild hot, fhould 
be dipped into thin coal tar, which (hould be previoufly 
made warm in order that the wood may abforb as much as 
poflible. There perhaps may be an advantage in dipping 
the pole the whole thirty inches, ftripped of its bark, fo 
that twelve inches of what is covered with coal tar, fhould 
be above the furface of the ground. The poles are then to 
be (lacked with their pointed ends upwards, until fufficicntly 
dry ; after which, they (hould be dipped in coal pitch, made 
boiling hot, and fet up a fecond time in the fame manner, 
and fo remain until they are required for the plants. It 
the poles are fubje£t to injury at the upper or fmaller ends, 
dipping them into the coal tar, might probable be of ufe, 
in preventing the feparation of the bark, or the harbouring 
of infedls. 

The tar and pitch may be had in different ftatcs of pre- 
paration, at the Britifli Tar Company^s OfEce in London. . 
This pra^ice was recommended, and apparently with good 
reafon, by Lord Dundonald about ten years ago. , 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



1 



$asiture» 



J H £ iilands bordering upon the fta coafts, (Merfea 

lepted) and the lands which have been produced by, and 

Ibankcd at different periods from the fca, were formerly 

r pafliirc, buHif late years a conHderablc portion of them 

le been brought under the plough; A ftatc of pafturage 

Tnquenionablybeft fuited to thefe lands, particularly after 

^ tiavc been properly improved and brought to a good 

■bage. Ill that. Hate they would be moft profitabtyem- 

lyed in grazing ihccp and cattle* were it not for an Incon* 

Tencc whicl) ttiey all labour under, in the want of a coa« 

lit fiipply of wholefome water. With regard to fuch cf 

Ife latiJs as are appropriated to tillage, the praAice of 

liauning them before they are again laid into paflure and 

ig ground, ought carefully to be avoided;. .yet In all 

wlicre the rough and uncultivated marOies have been 

lully chalked, they (hould be kept in occational motion 

Ith the piough for three or four years, and then laid down for 

l-mancnt pifture : but where this indulgence may not be 

lowed by the landlord, the journal at 1'oolcfbury Hates, 

t at a moderate expence, a very conliderable. improve- 

It may be made in fuch maHhes, by removing the aati 

tiuto the rills and low places. The waterVtthout mjuiy 
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to the fences, might be run down to a lower level, by clean- 
(ing*, and deepening the partition ditches ; and thus the rufhcs 
would be dcftrroycd, and a more regular and effedhial fence 
•prcferved, together with a better fupply of more wholefome 
water during the dry feafon. 

After expofing the cold and long fettled foil of the old 
marfhes, to open and meHoratefor three or four years under 
the plough ; the laft crop fhould be taken and the land 
again laid down into graf^. From this treatment a very fu- 
perior herbage would be produced, anfwering equally well 
for making into hay as for feeding green and fattening 
cattle. 

The hay which is generally made from the coarfer 
marihes, though (hiit up in due feafon for that exprefs pur- 
pofe, as well Uved, and of an equal quality to the eye, is 
not to be compared in point of nouriihment, to an apparently 
good hay made from the higher lands; and as the grafs 
of the one is compofed of nearly the fame variety, and 
found in the fame proportions as the grafs of the other, the 
difference can only arife from a want of that uniform 
growth and perfcdion in the marfli4;rafs, as there is in that 
which is grown upon the higher lands polfeflcs. 

This explanation is ftrongly fupported by the feeding 
quality of the marfli grafs, when felctlcd by the cattle and 
eaten green. 

The coaue highland paftures, (after havln£( been previoufly 
hollow drained) ihould undergo the fame treatment as the 
coarfe marffies ; iut in neltbir caje^ Jbould the fmallejl porlion 
cf vegetable matUr be burnt p that • in any reafonable time it were 
fojfiblitorot. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 



$oot anD iU&pur. 



I li A T the value of labouc is more generally proportioned 
I the price of provifiontt in this county, than in many 
licrs in the kingdom, maybe readily admitted ; but that 
1 poor's rales, which are now upon the rack rents thnugh 
J county 3s. 6d. in the pouadf fhould have increafcd one- 
Ird of that fum within ten years, and that alfo, without 
1: Icail tliadow of proportion in the increafe of population* 
Ecrtaiiily very ftrange, and argues a pofttive inadequacy ta 
value of labour, to that of provifioni or a general mif- 
ugcuicnt, or mifapplication ff tbt rtvtnuti «f thipMr. 

As revenues of the poor, they may now with as much 

npricty, a:^ roundly and as correAly be aflertcd, as any 

revenue drawn from the fubje^ and aiuching upon 



Upon this principle then, it would furely be advifable to 
veil this dcfcription of people with fuch an intereflln the 
Inagcment of their own affairs, as would beft comport 
hh their Judgment and feeling, and ultimately tend to the 
bhtfive cuufcrvation of that revenue agreeably to the 
)ofes of its original inftitution :. at the fame time pre- 
vent 
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vent the future and further increafe of that burthen upon the 
landed property of the kingdom. 

With this view are the following hints fuggcfted for the 
purpofe of improvement* 

Let the average value of labour in every pari(h be cor- 
rectly afcertained, and let an augmentation thereon be 
made equal to the annual amount *of the prefent poor*s rates 
in fuch parifl). 

Let this excefs be paid regularly, and in the ufual 
manner, with the daily or weekly wages \ and let It be re* 
quired that the fame (hall be fubfcribcd by the labourers of 
the pariih, intOt and form one common ilock ; fubjcCl to 
the appropriation and control of a committee of huf?)andmen, 
that (hall be ele£ted as examinators, or inquifltors, of the 
poor, by a majority of the fubfcribing parifliioners. 

Let an order from this committee upon the (perfon 
who fball previoufly have been appointed) treafurer, be the 
only authority for difburfcments to the indigent poor. 

Let every fingle man fcrvant be eligible to fubfcribe 
9s. 6d. or 3$. in the pound, upon his yearly wages, and let 
this be the criterion of his right of fcttlement. 

Let every other right of fcttlement, faving that of ap- 
prcnticefhip, be completely done away. 

« 

Let every labourer, or houfe fcivant, who thus receives 
additional wages for this purpofe ; the former withholding 
his fubfcription for a month, and the latter at the expiration 
of his year; be confidered as outcafts, and difqualirtcd from 
ever being admitted as members of that focieiy : but here 
let the odium particularly reft upon the labourer ; let him be 

diftinguiflicd 
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Uiilhed zai avoided as proSigate, let him be ftigmatized 
(rthlefs and abafed for ever. 

t the accounts of the tteafurer be audited every year, 
let the balance in hand, or the excefs of the fund be 
Jred proponionately to appertain to each individual fiib- 
%i, upon which, fucb fubfcriber fhall have a clium or 
I fo far, as in the event of his removal, he may wttb- 
I it from that pariQi, and inveft it in the Hmibr fund of 

rifh to which hewifhes to remove; but in this transfer, 
Loney mud on no account pafs through the hands of 
Jibourer, but through the medium of the treafuiers of 
Iparilh. 

Lis upon every occafion would prove an accept^e pre* 
Ir, and infure the welcome of the labourer to his new 
lion. 

Lw different the whole defign from the melancholy ex- 
Ince of thoufands, who in the prefent day, and in the 
lof fcttlement orJy, are no longer treated as fenfible aiul 
lial beings, but are hunted like wild bcafts from parifh 
Irini, not becaufe they have oSended againft the laws 
■eir country, or ocherwife pofTefs evil, which ought to 
vclded; but too often becaufe they may have piqued the 
I officers ; or that fome of thofe gentlemen may occa- 
llly wilh for a frolick, at the cxpence of the parifli, or 
[1 agreeable excurfion in a pod chaife: but this, together 
I the immcnfe fuins annually expended in legal contelts 
Lrning the removal and fcttlement of paupers, and 
Ih arc ncccffarily charged to the account of the .poor* 
Id on a certainty be faved, were an arrangement gene- 
n adopted, fomewhat (imilar in principle to that above 



|ith regard to workmanship, or the mode and manner 

induding labour, it diffbn fo very little from the 

X general 



general praAice in this part of the kingdom, that as little 
occurs in this place as neceflfary to be faid upon the fubje£L 
The mode of inning the harveft at prefentt appears to be 
the mod important and materiaL . ' . 

In mod placet this is done by engaging a certain number 
of men» vrho receive a fixed fum for their time, be it long 
or (hort, and are fed by the farmers during the whole time : 
hence it frequently happens, that foon after the harvcftmen 
arrive, by the heat of the fea/bn, and change of food, they 
get a furfeit, and many of them are laid up for the firft wceic 
or ten days with inflammatory fevers. From a gallon and 
an half to two gallons of Hrong harvcd beer, is their ufual 
allowance, with as much rcfrcfliing fmall beer as they choofe 
to drink; this, together with a^profufion of animal and 
vegetable food, conftitutes their daily fare. • 

In this manner the men are fed, and fupportcd for a 
month or fix weeks, but in the interim, what becomes of 
their wives and children? depending upon the harved wages, 
to pay rent, and provide a little winter fuel; they arc cum* 
pellcd to fubCd upon a few loofe earst gleaned in the fields, 
indead of participating with the men in their labour and fub« 
fidence, by an' arrangement flmilar to that noticed in the 
journal at Sturmen 

By fuch management the necefllties of a poor family in 
that plentiful feafon are . much relieved. By their mutual 
co-operation and fubfiding together, their earnings arc in- 
creafed, and their little fcatc of comforts proport/onably 
enlarged— The hufband in fharing and dividing with his 
wife and children, the labour and comforts of the feafon* 
becomes exempt from indifpoHtion, and the whole family 
are thereby invigorated to make the bed pofllble ufc of 
that precious feafon. 

■ ■ • ' • ^' ^ To 
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3 (lifrnfc thefc comfort! at gciwrally at poflibIe» ami 1^ 

N arriingcment in the npanaj^mentof ihe^poor ;. ia reftore 

Ihoncfl pride, which wat once the bcaft of the Englifh 

landman, (viz.) That- he difdained to receive aflit- . 

: from the parifti, but under the mod prelHng dr- 
lltanccs of indigence* arid diftreft, cannot fail to prove 
Ircc of ilic very higeft moral and political confequence; 
In the very lowcft walkt of life, at well at in thofe-of 
|cr degree, there it a jiridd which: difplayithe man* 'and 
1 worth and dignity to the human chara&cr; and through' 
lie Hiadcs of fuciety, which compofe the . inhabitanu of 
1 highly favoured iflandt there arO.iione* who, without- 
Jrompun£Vioii of pofitive guilt, thatiare' fo completely 
|clic(l, a& not to derive fwoe increafe of ,happincf> from 
\iSi. adherence to virtuout.-emula.tioa. Ta £ive froA' 
Lg, is better. than to raifc u|>} and to prevent an evil, 
|ttcr than to fupply a remedy. Suffer a poor, but Aurdy' 
ighman, to receive the parifli.colteSjoa, and he feeW ' 
\e\i degraded for ever after t the pride which watoncfr^ 
|oa(l, bccomci bit torment,: and tfie veryaSi of pecu^- 
, which his.hooeil foul would Jiave fcomed before lui ■ 
Jadation. bccomet familiar under' Cover of the night,' 
lihchopc of concejilmentatkd.impuaity. -.-, -•< 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
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JNOTHING can more clearly evidcDce the value anci 
importance of good toads, than the great improvements 
to which of late years they have fo much contributed, by 
affording a more ready admiflion of manure, and a free 
circulation of air, thereby materially improving the foil and 
climate of Dengy Hundred. In many parts of the county the 
difEcultyand expence of procuring proper materials for making 
good roads, is very great ; but even in thofe places (and aU 
though the materials may coft from one-penny to three** 
half-pence a buihel^ and the road rates upon the rack rents 
being occaGonally from three to four {hillings in the pound) 
the exertions of the parifliioners are unceafing, feeing that 
their health, comfort^ and convenience, are fo much de* 
pendant th«^reon. In this purfuit, however expenfive and' 
meritorious, the exertions of the tenantry are often weakened 
and difcouraged^ by the very unequal aflfeflment of the pariih 
rates; and the yeoman and tenant are too often fubjedcd 
to, and aggrieved by the impofts inflidled upon the carriage 
and tranfportation of manure upon the adjacent public (and 
often inferior) turnpike roads ; than which nothing ought to 
be more carefully guarded againft ; as in the general fcale of 
rural Improvements, impofts of this nature muft be con* 
fidered as the moft invincible of all obftacles, to the 
improvement of thofe lands which do not contain any 
natural manure, as thereby a prohibitory tax is hid upon 
the admiflion and application of that which is foreign or 
artificial* 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 



Pastes anti j^tireste. 



Ina part of the kingdom can the value and importance 
Ind be fo great, as within a Ihort difiance of the mo- . 
plisj yet in this county, to find fuch extended and com* 
Itively iinproduAive walles, it not more matter of fuipiife 
Ireigners, than a fource of real injury to the kingdom aC - 
The journal has already cxprcHed fo fully the prefent 
f, and the probable improvement of which thefe lands 
■apabic, that little further remains to be noticed in this 
l, than a few obfcrvations touching the expediency 
leeping fuch parts of the foreft land as are favourable 
le growth of oak timber, exprefsly for that purpofe. 

I The right of cutting wood, varies in different parts of 
le fofeft i and where it is left to the difcretion of the in- 
Lbitants, nothing but mutilated hornbeam pollards are 
1 be feen, whofe heads are cut whenever a few faggots 
In be collcded from them. 

I No bushes arc there allowed for the prote£Uon of the 
lung plant-, without which, a fucceflion of trees cannot 
I preferved agauift the bite of the deer and other aniouls. 

I On that pan of the forcfl, within the panlb of £pping> 

ifilHng of 527 acres, the loid of the manor has by dif- 

** fexent 
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<^ fcrcnt grants from the crown, the cxclufive right of 
<< all timber, underwood, and bufhes. The land is>wcll 
<< adapted to t)ic growth of wood in general, more particu* 
** larly to that of oak. which by the judicious management 
«< of the prcfcnt poflcflbr, is in a very flourifliing (late. 

<< The foil of the foreft is either of a brick earth, or a 
•€ cold grayelly clay '{.and (aa was obfcryed in the journal) 
<< the deer have increafed very much of late years, not to 
<< the advantage of the neighbouring farmers, whofe crops 
«< of hay and com are certainly much injured by them/* 
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lAPTER THE SEVENTH,. 




Cenures. 



IE very material error exi(U in the prelent niode of 
>ying faims throughout this county ; which ii that of one 
n monopolizing ieveral farms, and holding them ai it is 
d, " off hand". Thefe farms He frequently detached 
ery wide of each other, and a looker or fuperintendant, 
I or twelve fliilllngs per week, occupies the mini of the . 
anfion or farm houfe, which was heretofore the feat of 
tality, induftrious emulation, or modefl virtue. In 
Mjk of the tour, it was obferved, with much iodif- 
:e by an overgrown farmer*! wife, *' that her hufband 
hul niac farms in his occupation ;** each of which 
further enquiry was found to be equal to the care and ' 
tl of the fame number of equally ikilfid and rtfpcc- 
alllioiigh perhaps not fuch wealthy and impciious 
ics. 

lis praAicc of confolidating, or rather fuffcring one 
1 tu occupy and monopolize, lb many diflinA farms,' 
'ithout going into the qucflion at large, which would 
re too much room) whatever may be alfcrted to the 
»y, fraught with more evil « and is more dcftruftive to 
;ricuhural improvement and produce, and political in* 
i of this country, than any other at prcfent exilUng, 
t'hich cannot be done away, without the power and au- 
of Parliament. 

With 
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With TcfycQ, to IcafcSy there is but little room fbr corn- 
plaint in this county, as the farms in general are held under 
running leafes for three feven years* which are virtually and 
in faft leafes for twenty-one years; hence the general 
fpirity and coAly improvements of ^the Eflcx farmer* iland 
unrivalled in any part of the kingdom* 

In the agricultural furvey of Aberdeenfhirei a plan of a 
leafe by the late Lord Kaims is noticed, which, with 
Dr. Anderfon's additions* is made by that gentleman to em« 
brace every thing neceflary on that fcore, to further the im« 
provement of the country; at the fame time mutually and 
^ually to conferve the intereft of the landlord and the tenants 
The fcheme, which is certainly the offspring of ingenuity^ 
combined with the produce of a great deal of thought, is as 
follows : 

*^ I am extremely happy to have it in my power on this 
^^ occafion to lay before the public at large, through means 
*^ of the honourable board to whom thb report is addrelTed, 
*^ a plan of a leafe which is perfcAIy adapted to fecure a 
*^ like intereft of the tenant and the legitimate rights 
** of the landlord ; by which the rights of humanity can 
'^ never be violated* and which can apply to all poflible 
^« cafes* fo that neither of the parties can ever acquire an 
*^ undue advantage over the other in any fituation of 
'* things* To cffed all thefe things appeared to me for a 
^ great many years to exceed the powers of human inge- 
*^ nuity to dcvife. It lias been done; and the public . arc 
'^ obliged to the late Lord Kaims for this excellent de- 
^* vice. 

'^ His lord(hip propofcd that the leafe (hould extend to 
•• an indefinite number of years, confiding of fixed periods, 
'^ at the end of each which a rife of rent ihould take 

_ «« place 
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hcc, with permiflum for the tenant, at the period ^ 

Ich of thcfe rifes of rent to give up his fann if he ihall 

: proper, and granting a fimilar power to the Undtord 

n proper terms, to refume his land if he fhall think 

The particulars of this contrad, and Aic grounds ' 

L which they reft are as under. 

I He afTumcs it as a poftulatum that a landlord and te- 
Int arc capable of forming a tolerably juft eftimate of 

: value of the land in queftion for a fliort period of 
, fuch as it is cuftocnaiy to grant leafea for in Scot- 
; fay twenty-one years. And having agreed upon thefo 
|ms/,which, for the prefent we flull call lool. rent* the 
liant cxpre0es a wifh to have his leafe extended to a 
Igcr period. To this the proprietor objeds» on this 
lound. that it is not pofltble to form a precife cfti« 
\te of what value the ground may be at the end of 
Lt period. He has already fiea diat ground for the 

. twenty-one' years has iocreafed much more in va* 

: than any perfon at the beginning of that period . 
luld cafily have concnved it would have done, and 
Ireforc he cannot think of giving it off juft now for » 
Lgcr period, as a Hmilar rife of value may be ezpeded 
I take place in future. This reafoning appears to be 
Lll founded, and therefore to ^ve the landlord a rca- 
Vablc gratification, he piopofes that tt ftiould be Ai- 
llatcd that if the tenant ihould agree to give a certain 

: of rent at the end of that period, fuppofe sol. the 
liillord (hould confent that the leafe ftiould run on fox 
lother period of twenty-one years; unlets in the cafes 
1 be aftermentioned. 

I But as it may happen that this sol. now fttputated u> 

1 paid at fo diftant a period, may be more than the far- 

: will find'he is able to pay* an option Iball be ^veii. to 

Y " him 
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M him to refign his leafe if he (hould find that Is the cafci by 
«< giving the landlord legal notice one year at lead, before. 
'< the expiry of the Icafcs ; but if that notice be omitted. 
<« thus to be given, it (hall be undcrftood that the tenant. 
<' is bound to hold the leafe for the fecond twenty-one 
*' years, at the rent fpecified in the contraft. And if the, 
«< landlord does not give the tenant warning within one 
<< month after that period^ it (hall be underftood that he 
«< too is bound to accept of the (lipulated additional rent. 
^^ for the twenty-one years that are to fucceed. 

<* It may however alfo happen that the fum fpecified 
<^ in the leafe may be a rent confiderably below the then 
<< prefcnt value of the farm: or the proprietor may. 
<< have very llrong reafons for wifhing to rcfume the pofn 
'' fclTion of that land, or to obtain an adequate rent for it : 
<< a power therefore (hould be given to him in either cafe to 
<* rcfume the lands, if he (hould fo incline. But as a great 
^* pare of that prefent value may be owing to the exertions 
^* of the farmer, who has laid out money opon the farm in the. 
^ hopes of enjoying it for a fecond period of twenty-one years, 
'* it would be unjuft to deprive him of this benefit without. 
** giving him a valuable confidcratlon for that improved. 
'• value* On this account it (hould be (lipulated, that in.. 
'* cafe the proprietor at this time refumes the farm, he (hall. . 
« become bound to pay to the tenant T£N years purchafe.. 
^* of the additional rent he had agreed to pay; which in the.. 
'* example above ftatcd would be 200K 

** But the land may be worth flill more than theaol. 
** of rife mentioned in the Icafc, and the tenant may be 
^ content to pay more, fay lol. rather than remove; and he 
** makes offer accordingly to do fo* In that cafe, the land- 
*^ lord (hould be bound either to accept that additional offer 
^ or to pay tfn years purcbafe of that alfu ; and fo on for . 

<i every 
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icry other offer, the tenant fliall malce before he agrees 
" remove from the farm. 

In this way the landlord is always certain, that he cui 
ivcr be precluded from obtaining the full value for his 

nil, whatever circumftances may arife. And if the tenant 
Bill prove difigreeable, fo that he would wilh rather to 
■t another in his place upon the fame terms, it never 
In be any hardship upon the landlord to pay the flipu- 
Ticd fum; becaufc it would be the fame thing to him 

if he bought a new cHate at tem years purchafe free 

laxcs : a thing he never can expe£t jo do. It is indeed 

|]c> that it would be more advantageous for him to allow 

: pfcfcnt tenant to continue: and therefore this alter- ''> 
Itive wiirbe always, unlefs in very extraordinary cafes 
Iccpted of, 33 it ever ought to be; and thus the tenant's 
tnd is imprcfTed with a convi£lion that he will con* 
lue in his poffcfTion : a conviction that ought ever to 

;vaili bscaule it Simulates to induilry in the highcft • 



lAnd as the tenant is thus certain, that at the very 

pill, his family muft be entitled to draw a reafonable 

-nuncration for the exertions of his indu(\ry, he can 

r 6nd the fmallcil tendency to llacken his endeavours 

■any way. 

IB/ (llpulating in the original leafe in the fame maimer^ 

,t at the end of the fecond twenty-one years the Icafc 

LU be continued for twenty-one years more; and fo on 

1 the end of the third, and fourth, and any farther 

Inibcrs of periods of twenty-one years, on agreeing to 

' a fpccificd rife of rent; referving to each party the 

Inc privileges as above defcribed, the leafe might be 

Tntinucd to perpetuity, without cither party ever bcirg 

iangei of having an ucdue advantage over the other. 

Ya " Th« 
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«« The tenant will always be certaso of having a preference 
** given him over every other perfon, and will of courfe go 
^ on with unceafmg exertions to better his Iand» which will 
'< of neceflity tend to augment the income of the proprietor 
<< much more than could have happened under any other 
<< fyftem of management. 

<« Such are the outlines of that plan of a leafe that his 

** lorddiip has propofed. By this plan the tenant's hands^ 

«< are not tied up by reftridlive claufes didatcd by igno. 

«* ranct^ under the pretext of fecuring the intercft of the 

«< landlord. His intercft is fecured in a much more cfFcdual 

<< manner» while the tenant is left at full liberty to avail 

<< himfelf of his . knowledge, his (kill and his indudry. 

'< Inftead of ceafmg to begin any arduous undertaking, as 

<< he ever mud do where he has no leafe, or of beginning 

«< to improve for a few years only at the commencement of 

^< bis leafe, but flopping in a ihort while in the midft of 

<< his career, and then running it down to the fame exhauftcd 

** (late as it was at its commencement, he continues to pufli 

<< forward without ever (lopping ; and advances even with 

«< an accelerating progrefs for an endlefs period of years. 

<* No perfon but an experienced farmer can conceive the 

«< difference that would be between the produ£livenef$ of the 

^< fame land under this management, at the end of a hun- 

<« drcd years, from what it would have lAen if let even for 

'' detached periods of twenty-one years each. In unimproved 

*' wafle lands, the difference would approach ta infinity. 

** In lands which were originally very rich, the difFcrciice 

** would be lefs confiderable; but in all cafes were cul- 

'< tivation could take place, the difference ^would be very 

•• great. 

<< It is worth remarking here alfo, that if this arrange* 

'^ ment were adopted, a new order of men in civil fociety 

«* would 
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I would be created, daScrent from any that at pFcfent 
> cxifls. They would t>e inferior in point uf rank to that 
' clafs of men who anj called ^enilmtn, and fupcrior in 

• point of wealth and energy, not only to the prefent order 
( oi furmtrs, but even to that clafs of men who are called 

• ytstiun. The peculiar political advantage attached to 

• this order of fociety would bci that while their exertions 

• would always infure influence, that influence never could 

• become fuch as to permit them, by imitating the life 

• of the higher orders, to negleA their own proper con- 
■ ccrns; for the moment they did fo, their exertions in 
' buHnefs would become flackened, in confcquence of 

< which, ihcy could not afford fuch a rent as others around 
'' them would be willing to ,give, and fo they mult quit 
' their Icafc. 

« Here we are led to perceive thcmoft efTential difieretKc 
" between //;uj granting what may almoft be called aper- 

< petual Icafc, and every other long leife that ever yet hat 
" been tried ; for in all other long Icafes, if the rent (tipu- 
" latcd at flrCl fliall prove to be at taO inadequate, and the 
I* lioltlcr of the Icafc be reduced to poveny, by diHipation 
" or oihcrwife, he may r.eiiher himfelf be able to cultivate 

" the ground properly, nor can another be permitted to do . 
" (o ; and by this mcana the proprietor may not only be. 
'• for a long period of years, deprived of an adequate valne 
" for his land ; but that land alfo being locked up from 
" improvement, may be doomed long to remain in a degrea 
" of comparative fterili'y. Nothing of that kind could 
" here happen. It differs alfo very much from that fort 
I " of tenure which is called yeomanry, in which their fmall 
I *• capital, which if properly affiled, would have been juft 
' fulScicnt to give fcope for agricultural exertions, by be- 
' ing locked up on the original porchafe of the land, de- 
'* prives the ^a&iks of the ooly^fubds he had in hit 

*• p*wer 
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4' power to apply for improving his land, Inftcad of afiive 
<' exertions* and chearful afQuence through lifc^ he is thus 
•*' ftintcd in every exertion ; and is doomed to a perpetual 
" hard ftruggle againfl the haraflfments of poverty. In fliort, 
*^ were I either a proprietor or a tenant, I ihould either 
<< let or take land upon thefe terms in preference to any 
*' other I have ever heard of. f 

** Several little daufes have been overlooked by his lord- 
<< fliip which it would be neceflary to advert to. Some 
*' proviflon ought to be made rcfpeding trees on a leafe of 
<' this kind,— as it is probable the tenant might find it con* 
** venient to plant, which by the common law of Scotland, 
'' he cannot do at prc(ent with a view to profit.* Per* 
*' haps the wood, if any was on the farm at the time of his 
** entry, ought to be valued; and he (hould be bound to leave 
*< at lead an equal value upon it, or pay the balance. 
*• Whatever timber trees he himfelf had planted, he (hould 
«< be a: liberty to cut at pleafure, for the ufc of the farm, 
** unlcfs it were fuch individual trees as the landlord, from 

^ ** Thofe who are fond of political calculation! may have here full fcope fur 
'* their ingenuity, by fuppoAng that two men of equal fpirit, knowledge and 
** capital fet out in the agricultural line, one of them aaarAftMiEona leafe 
** of the kind here propofed, and the other as a fmall proprietor,*or y soman. Let 
<< the capiul betaken anyhow at random, fay iccol. The yeoman wc (hall fay 
** lays 1500I. of that fum on the purchafe of a farm, which at thirty years pur- 
<< chafe, the ufual rate at prefent, would be worth 50I. a year, and he has 500L 
<< left for /locking and improving iL The other leafed a firm which at a fair rent 
'< was worth 200I. a year. Let him follow out the calculation, firft in regard to 
*' the profits that the different occupiers themfelves can enjoy, and the rate at 
** which their families may afford to live, and fecond, with regard to the augr 
'< menttSonof agricultural produce that each of them could afford to the ftatc} 
<« and let this be continued for the fpace of an hundred years. Let him thea 
<« ftrikc the balance and fee what ao amaaing difference. 

* ^< By the law of Scotlandi no ttaaat has a right to cut any trees upon his 
••firm. 

• ' ' «« fiiuaiion 
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I fituation or other caufcs, fliould think propper to nutk ht* 
I rcfervation. He fhould alfo have permilCon to fell fuch* 
I trees as he enclincd, un!!efs as above refcrved, or during 
I ihc laft fix years of any of the twcntj*-oiie years of the leafe. 
I But in cafe of his removal, the proprietor fhould either 
1 permit him to fell the whole trees that was over the va*' 
I luc of the ftock at his entry, or take the whole, or fuch' 
1 part as he chofc to rcfcrvc, at an appreciated value. In 
I cafe of his removal alfo, the tenant Ihould be bound not 
a out-labour the ground during the lad Cix years of ths 
I ]eafe, or to crop it improperly, or to carry oiF auy ftravr 
I or dung : otherwifc to pay the damages that (hould thus 
rue to the landlord at the ellimatc of two honell men 
I in be mutually fcbofcn : and to leave the houfes in a ha- 
1 biiablc condition, and the fences in good repair. There 
I fccms to be no other claufe neccfTary in fuch a Icafc. 

' Farm hiiild'ttigtt &c. With regard to ordinary leafcs fof 
I nineteen or twcnty.onc ycjrs ; one of the greai;:ft incon- 

veiiicncics to which Icnanii in Scotland at prcfcnt arc fiib> 
I jc£lcd witli regard to thefc is what refpeds huufcs. The 
I hoiifcs are for the moft part very poOr; and many pro- 
I prictots throw too great a burthen upon the tenants.. 
I This is highly impolitic. Nothing contributes more to 
I the Content and convenicncy of a farmer tlian good and- 
I well difpofcd huiliiings. It elevates his mind i gives hitu 
I fpirit to purfuc his operations with abcrity; and coniri— 
I buies in many inllancesto augment his profits. On thefe 

accounts he ought to have them.* But on no account 
I fliuiiKl he be induced to expend thj.t Huclc upon building 

houfes which Oiuuld be employed in extending his own. 
I proper bufinefs ; it ought alwajs to be done by the land- 
I lord ; and in general, a good fet of houles upon a farm ■ 
1 will bring a much greater additional rent than the intcrc{l 

"of. 
*** I ncTtryct fiw » tbrhinf tc&ut who lud Mt AWtkautiM 
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<< of the money expended upon them. If then a farmer 
*^ pofleding a farmv or bargaining for one^ wiflies to have 
<' houfcst thefc (bould be built by the landlord in a good 
^' fubftantial manner, on a plan fuggededp or at leaft ap« 
^< proved by the tenant. The tenant furnifhing carriiges 
'« and paying at the rate of five per cent, for the money fo 
'^ expended ; becoming bound to uphold the houfes in good 
'< .repair* during the currency of the leafe ; and to deliver 
^' houfes to the value at leaft of the money exjKndcd by 
<< the landlord ; taking the tenant bound likewife to pay, 
^* along with his rent annually, the premium of infurance 
«< for the value of the houfes againft lofles by fir^. 
^< Any other reftriAions are unneceiTary even in this cafe 
•< than thofe above fpecified refpeding the bft years of the 
«« leafe. 

*^ Draining, trenching, and other expenfive operations 
** on a farm that continue to be permanent improvements 
** ought alfo to be done by the proprietor; the tenant who 
** defires thefe to be done, agreeing to pay the proprietor 
*' during the currency of his leafe, by way of additional 
*' rent, at the rate of five per cent, on the money thus expends 
'* ed under his own eye, and in the mode approved of by 
*« the proprietor. In this way he would be making con- 
<< tinual additions to his eftate, at the rate of twenty 
^ years purchafe, free of taxes ; and as the tenant would 
'< thus alfo be enriched, he would be enabled to adopt other 
<< fpiritcd modes of improvement, which would render 
«« it flill more valuable ; fo that if the plan of a leafe 
** here explained were adopted, he would in many cafes be 
<« enabled to draw at the end of each fixed period inftcad 
*« of five, perhaps twenty.five per cent, for the money fo 
** advanced. By making improvements fomewhat on this 
«• plan, for the behoof of his tenants, Mr. Bayly, of Hope, 
«* near Manchcfter, has advanced the rent of his cftate in 

** little 
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I little more! than twenty yean near tdi foUt!! Operationi 
I on the lame plan have betn carried on upon .a coniiderable 
I c^tcnfive fcalc by Mr. Cumniing'of Acbry io Aberdeen- 
I Hiirc ; v,'lio haa in like manner by that meant greatly 
I inctcafcd the value of his cftale.'* 

Ill v/oiild be equally prcTumptuous and d>fUnate to with- 
Kid that due approbation which the excellency of thti plan 
Iju/lly claims; at the lame time, the following obfec- 
Itioas are with all duedeierence very htunbly fubmittcd. 

Ixhe tenant ihoutd be reftrained» and that undei^ the 
IcrcCl penalty that it were pof&blc to^ devife and enforcs 
Icdience Io, during the whole term of his leafe, from- 
::aking up the prime .paAuies, or any, of the meadow 



The corapenfation to the outgoing tenant ihould be coo- 
led Ilriaiy to the value of fuch benefits as the Arm haa 
ftually, and excluftvcly derived from hia labour* Hdll. and 
lital; and which ihoutd be determined by [the judgment 
I perfons living in the neighbourhood, and appointed by 
Ih parly: otherwife local circumftancei, under which 
|nri£l juClice the tenant can have no fhadow of claim* 
111 fubjcft the landlord to an unfair difburfetnenl, and 
ling from him that concelHan which in ilrift equity he ' 
khttorcfift. The change in the value of moncyt the in- 
|are of trader or the cAablifliment of a maoufaftoiy in the 

nity of the farm ; and the confequent increafe of popula- 

in the neighbourhood : the making of new, or the 

Iprovemeni of old public roads : the proximity of aainlaod 

"vigalion : ageneral plan of drainage; or the ditcovery 

I Tome natural manure [upon the farm) applicable to the 

ither improvement of the ellate; are all circuroftanccs 

K^ly favourable to the interefl of the owner,, but which 

I never, to . be appreciated by the outgoing tenant, at n^ 

Z otetit 
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merit can attach to him from them, being the exclufive and 
indubitable immunities of the proprietor and of no one 
dfc. 

• • • 

Under fome fuch modifications, the plan appears prac- 
ticable— the tenant and his family will be fecured in the full 
ralue of their improvements ; and the landlord protc£led in 
the juftand full enjoyment of the increafing (real or nominal) 
value of his eftate. 

Haying now adverted as particularly as the nature and 
limits of this paper will admit, to moft of the fcveral and 
diftindl objedb which formed the purpofe of the furvcy, it 
now remains tiec'ethry to condenfe and put the whole into 
the fmalleft poflible fpace, and under thofe general heads 
dated in the beginning. 

The firft will comprehend all thofe obftacles to improve- 
ment in the jural economics of the county, which the 
efforts of the individual, the co-operation of neighbours, or 
the union or agreement between landlord and tenant, may 
entirely remove, or in a great meafare remedy. They are 
divided as they have occurred into feparate propofitionSf and 

ore as follows : 

X. To guard againft the exhauftion of dunghills* by 
preventing th<^ rain from wafhing out, and the running to 
wade of its mod valuable liquor, whether in the yard, or ex- 
pofed along the hedgerows. 

a. To be careful in the application of nunure, and to 
weigh well and be faiisfied in the propriety of ploughing 
it under, rather than to ufe it as a top drclHng. 

3. To difcontinue the praflice of burning the ftraw of 
colefecd, muftard, coriander, carraway, &c. and. upon 
every occafioii to ^refift the diflipating cffcdls of fire. 



««f^/%n 
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IbcfjnsIIcft fcnipTe ofsnimal at rc^gettible nutter, 
1 any rearonable time outy be brought to n». 
u apply fand, or ainy filicioiis muter in great quan-. 
I [trong tough cbyi ornot at'aU. 

cxpofe chalk, mail, clay, lor fome time to At 
^iuii uf iHe SioA, fiiD, and air, rather than to ai*: 
1 immediate unioa of them with the foil by ploi^i^ 
§m under. ,,,.■'■;:■ , 

I) fwervc from the cuftomary. pradice of -performing 
o\e day's work at plough, or barrow, in one journey 
L and an half or eight houn, and In ita place, tvdivide. 
I into two joumies of lour and an half or five houn 




■0 lofe UQ opportunity in cultivating green food iift. 
lor cattle; uid to keep the former {& the yard, ,oc 

■throughout the year, * . . . _^ 

To fummer fallow the heavy landt for fpriag cotn^ - 
Jthai) for wheatj and to dung upon the yonng'clovei^r 
lerence to the faUowa or the doves 1^ for wheat. 

To make a liberal ule (^ the - ikhnr or horfe hoes' 

mng the fillows ; andnot to plough fo^frequentlyi 

Lafionally to plough much deeper than i^t ii gene- 



To leave the fallows that are laid up for fpring corn, 
JfuUy well gripped aod: water-furrowed as if acropoC 
Iwas in the ground. 

To Tow particularly early with winter or fpiing com, 
le light and hollow ..bottomed taoda, which- from 
labujidance of ftraw« become abnoxious to the blight 
few. 

To be careful . in feeding the ground, and tO guard 
' rJy- againA over Covering the feed ^f white finw 
Za crope. 
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crops ; to be particularly mindful that the feed of the brown 
flraw crops is put to a proper depth in the ground. 

13. To relieve the wet gravelly and fandy loams, of their 
furplus water, by hollow or open drains ; and to cultivate 
them occafionally with turnips, according to the Scotch 
two-furrow, or ridge pradice — ^To leave the iicld'well 
water-furrowed, and with the aid of fledges to get the crop 
completely from off the ground before Chriflmas. 

14. In the operation of ploughing, to be particularly 
cautious in cutting the bottom of the furrow clean ; even, 
and of an uniform depth— To 6ury every weed by whelm- 
ing the ilice or furrow completely over ; and to guard as 
much as poflible againft unnccelTary draught, by forming 
andexpoflnga frefh furface too frequently, in the prepara* 
tiOn for turnips^ •' 

15. To purfue thedibbing and the drilling hufbandry in all 
cafes, where circumftances will admit, in preference to that 
of broadcaft. • :. , 

i6.To forbear the ufe of the horfc hoe amongfl com ; (unlcfs 
the intervals are of anextraordJ9ary. width)— To hand hoe 
with particAiIar caution; and jrather among; white flraw 
crops, to depend Opon the weed hook, than the hoc, for the 
deftrudion of thiftles. 

17. To difcontinue the praftice of boarding the harvcft 
men, and n> jnit out to them by the acre, the cutting and 
inning of the harveft. 

18. To cut wheat with fome fap in the flraw, rather than 
fuffer it to be full ripe before it is reaped— By the /ormer 
pradice the fample will be much improved; the head corn 
will be faved from (bedding ; and by giving it plenty of field 
room, it will leave theilraw as freely, and be thraflied with 
as much cafe as if it were dead ripe before that it was 

; fliorn 
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■n— By ilic latKr praSice a great deal of 'the prion 
Jicat is fiiellcd out in harvcfting, and the umplc is un- 
Itllionably left of aver)- inferior quality. 

119. To avoid ihrefliin^ wheat upon a clay or brick 
}r. not only from their want of elaflicity, but from an in- 

■rious damp, that will bo contracted, by the grain ledtt- 
its weight and eneatUl value, from two and an half' 
I five percent. 

1 20. To fubje£lcows to occafional bleedings upon change 
I food, or when about one-third gone with calf^ and 

Jiong the fuckling herds, when the milk gets fo rich as to 
loducc fymptoms of fcowering, or of furfcit in the calf; - 
\ thin it by feeding the cow with grains; and vue vtrja 10 
licken and enrich the milk by giving the cow a propor<' 
pnable quantity of malt coombs. 

Jci. To weigh with equal candour and' judgment, the. 
■oven excellencies in the fcvcrol breeds of hugs, Oicep, 1 
, and horfcs, and then to (lock with fuch a choice as 
due confide ration' appears bed adnptcd to the foil, iKe ■ 
Kibjge, and the appropriation of the land. 

22. To relieve the wet heavy woodlands of .their furplus • 
later, in the mode praclifed at Finchingficld ; inducing 
Icrcby a more healthy timber^ and a more valuable under- 
go wih. 

1 23. To level the ants hills In the freOi marfhcs, and to . 
Icanfe out and deepen the partition drains. To that without . 
Kury to the fences, the water may be run down to a lower j 
Ivcl. 

J 24. To form tanks or rcfervotrs of rain water for fup- 

|ying the inhabitants of the iflands, embanked maifhes, and 

>fe -paru o£ the county which ja dr/ fcafons, labour 

'under 
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under great i neon vcnicncies and diftrcfs, through the want of 
fprings, or wholefome drinking water. 

25. To cnclofc the farm yards in the iflands, and upon 
all the cmabnkcd marfhes; and to keep a proper liock of 
(lore cattle through the winter; to convert the large quan- 
tities of Itraw that arc annually produced from thoic lands 
into manure. 

26. To rcfift the monopoly of farms, or the corifoliila- 
tion of them beyond a certain extent— Say 300I. per annum, 
heavy land— 500!. per annum, light lands. 

27* To encourage the eflablifhment of box clubs through 
every parifh ; and tipon every occafton to ftigmatize ts igno- 
minious every (lurdy labourer who (hall receive afTiflancc 
from the pari(h9 ^hen he might have been relieved as a 
member of fo laudable an inftitution. 

To eScSL the purpofes contained in the following propod- 
tions would certainly contribute very much to excite a 
general fpirit of improvement throughout the county, and 
prove die bafis of its perfed and more univerfal cultivation ; 
but, as this depends entirely upon the will of the legifla- 
ture, it is inipo(fibIe to fay, how long they may continue 
to withhold their authority and confent. 

1. To put the occupiers of the county upon a more cer»* 
tain footing with regard to the payment of tythes. 

2. To compel the yeoman, or the occupier of his own 
eftate, to be as equally aflcifed and as fully contributary to the 
parifti rates as the tenant farmer. 

3* To fubjefi perfonal as well as property in lands and 
houfes to be proportionately aflfefTed to the pari(h rates. 

4* To make fuch an arrangement in the mamrgement of 
the poor, as may have a tendency to check the further in- 
citafe in the pooi^s rates* 



Ta 
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;. To rellrain from carrying on during bay time and harvefti 
fuch public, civil, and military wcffki, at are not iimne*' 
telj conoeded with the fafety and welfare of the nation. 

b. To do away the partial. bunhen of fupporting fimntags 
iks— To put every level of marfli land expofed to the 
ie hazard from the irruption of the fea. or the overflowing 
land waters, into dtftinA didriAt— To make the ex- 
ice of their general drainage, and defence againft fuch ca- 
nities to be equally divided, and to have the whole under di* 
[ulation and controul of commiflionen of fewen. 

7. To empower the faid commiflionen of iewen to lower 
! mill daiiM, and the ftaunches of head water kept up for 
I1 ponds, navigable rivers' and canala ; and funher, to 
ike fuch regulations touching thefe points, as may e6^ 
illy conferve the fame, without injury to the lands, through 
lich fuch fireams may necelTarily pafs. 

The apparently incurable evils, under which the fimhet 
;TicuItural imi>rovement of the county labours,, are 

I. The want of a conftant fupply of wholcEbme' water 
ihe marfh iflands, and In moft of the lands embanked 
oni ihc fca ; as atfo upon the major part of the tough 
rong and deep (Irata of clay, in the higher parts of the 
lunty. 

3. The abfcnce of clay, chalk, or nurl, in the vicinity 

f the greater part of the light gravelly lands, and viet 
■r/.. 

3. The want of chalk, mart, or liUcious mattcr» within 
ach of the tough Aroiig and compa^ clays i and lallly, 

4- To the blights and mildews, and to the infeds that 
rey upon the roots, tender leaves, bloiToms, and feeds of 
in and gralTcs, are to be added ibofe evils which from the 

C«nc 
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fame fources prove To injurious to the growth of oak and 
jothcr valuable timber. 

It is impoffiblc to ftatc with the leaft. probable certainty, 
the extent of individual, sind alfo of national benefit, that 
mud confequenily flow from a general adoption of the mod 
perfcft fyftem of agriculmral management, which the 
fcicnce, the foil, the climate of this ^illand, would pofTibly 
:idmit of: fuflice it in this place, therefore to fay, that in 
the humble apprehcnfion of the author of this report, fuch 
a general improvement in the agricultural economics of this 
kingdom, muft produce an increafe in its internal refourccs. 
that would be immenfe : upon the prefent occaGon, he can 
only llate what appears from the general average tablt, to 
be the extent of improvement of which this county is capa- 
ble, were its common fields and waftes, under fuch cir- 
cumftances as would admit their being improved to the fame 
level of perfcdion as .are the adjacent lands, which however 
they may be in a more advanced (lage of profitable cultsva* 
tiqn; are yet by no means fo produdive as they might be 
made, by a fuperior management; a truth that is very 
clearly illuftrated in the two or three indances which occured 
in the progrefs of the furvey. Upon thefe principles then, 
and according to the data deduced from the journal, and 
cxibited in the general average table ; the extent of im- 
provement of which this county is immediately capable 
(and without further ikill or improvement in the fcience of 
agriculture) will fiand thus : . 
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giiural Jiatimnt of the mprmnmintt which fymcl^g Md 
la;wg inU fcvircitf^ maj bi anmaUj muds onibe fr^ntt msi 
$r valui rf ihi epin common fithit and wafit lands, U Mi 

County* 

a reference to the minutes taken on the furvey, k 
'appears, that the arable hind in about fortjr parillies 
in the country lies veiy much in open common * 

fields; and which, in point of quantity* is found 
to average about i,aoo acres per pariQi. This 
amounts in the whole to 48,000 acres ; the ex* 
cefs whereof in the annual rent or value from 
enclofure and laying into leveralty, would ac* 
cording to the general average tabic, be 4s« 6d. per . 
acre, and confequently form an annually increafcd 
income or revenue oi • • • • • •. •• xo^Soi o o 

encloCng or embanking from the fea 4,600 acres 
of fait marfli, an acquifition to that extent would 
be made to the national territory, and yield to the 
individual owners annually x5s.6d.pera€re,equalto 3,565 ' o o 

|y enclofing for cultivation 10,370 acres of thicks or 
forcft lands, unfit for the growth of oak timber, 
thereby improving its rent or annual value 1 as. 6d. 
per acre - --•- -. .... . 6,481 5 o 

ly enclofing and laying into feveralty 141237 acres of 
waflc or common land, thereby incrcafing its 
annual rent or value 1 is. 4d« per acre, equab - $9067 i a 8 

^5»9>3 »7 8 

Ixclufivc of the improvement that niay be made upon the rough 
[nd coarfe marflies and pailure land. The extent of which, not 
:ing poflible to be afcertaincd, no account can here be dated of 
Ihc value of their unprovsment, which however muft be very 
^onfidcrable* 
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JLhE Surveyor cinnot clofe thU report without exprefling in the fullcfl 
eunnrr. hii wgrmcft acknowlcdgemcnii to ihe following genilcmen, who, not 
on)/ in the moA handfome and liberal manner, afforded and procured for hiin 
all the adidaiice, and information in their power, but many of i!ii:ni icceivtil 
mnd treated him with much attention* politcnefi and hofpitaliiy. 
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X.OI0 HOWARD, 

HoKoa AIL* Mjt. ALMIERS, 

^_ STRUT, Eiii, M. P. TiklinoPlao, 

— BRAMI-STON, £i«.. M.P. RoxwitL, 

— COSVERS, Eis; C(.?THAtL, 

-.— SPERLING, £14, LiTTti MAFLitTiv, 
^— MAJINDIE, £i«: Caitli Hit>tii«NAH, 
~— YELDHANf, Ei«, Salemc Ckovi, 
^TL'FFNAL, £1^. C>*at Waitham, 

— HANBURV, Ekl- Coocsiihall. 
^^BULL, EiQj BuiiTIB* 
^WHEELV, Em; Wniilt, 

— CRECGS, Ei«. MiitiHOi 

— CORCELLIB, E<%. Wixnhoi, 

— SUMKER, Etd, SouvH Chvicu,' . 

— SMITH, EiiL Sutton, 
COLCHESTER, £i<t, Cieat HottAMV, 
HANDSON, £14, G*iAT B«omi.it, 
LEE, £1^ TooitmiT, 
DEN', Etft- Okcar, 
OVER, Ekl CMirpiNO Okoai, 

F15KE, EiiL. RicxLlMC, 

•^ WALFORD, Ell}, BiRDiRooK, 

— BELL, Ext, LiTTLt Waieiii.«, 

~— TODD, StK. E14, STKMtl, 
^TODU, JvN. Eiq,. BllDltOOE. 

PATTEP-SOX, Eift, Maldin, 

..^ CKEEN, £•«.. Lix»(N, 

^— SCALE, EiQ.. ClEAT Baodqw, 

_— PAWLETT. Eia, Cxat BAsaow. 



.rTAIM BAILEV, STAwrosn Ririit, 
II Hon. AKp Rev. Ml. MAVNARD, 
• iRkv.ABDV ABDY, 
<i R»v. M«. THURLOW, C.nsriiLD, 
<iRiv. Mn. GRILLION', bArrioN Waldo 
iiRtLV. Mi.LUGAR, AiDLEicH, 
ttRtv. Mn.Oro^LKr. Stutid, 
<iR(v. Ma. HQWLLTT.DuNM.w, 
JiRir BATE DUDLEY, 

IXRIV , TOKIINI^TO.S', 

kkRiv , Lattos-, 

It Riv. Mr. CANNING, Elunhah, 
t( Rtv. M>. BISKE, WiDDiNCTOM, 

«.nURLElCH,ATTO«N£V ATtAW.HAVtil 

■ .KING, HAVtRILL, 

i.BlDDAL, FtNCHiKcriiLD,: 
..HARRIS, KKOisoroN, 

■ .CARTER. $i<i. BuMiTiD Hilioh, 
».CARTER,JvN. Raoi^iht.., 

t. COCKE, H»MITH., 
». ARCHER, SA-r«o.v WAtDiH, 
I.JOHNS, LsTTtiiv.v, 
(.JOHNS, DuKMow, 

■ . NASH, CH»iTe«ro.D. 
I.CORNWALL, Chikhill, 
..WRIGHT, EiMooN, 
■.KING, Laxoliv, 

1. BRAND, Clavciikc. 
>. HAWKF.S, BiiDiK, 
t. IACK.SON, Much Eaiton, 

KoDlKtt 
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IlKARD, LiKBiiLt, 
XETT, C«iATBA«o»iit»» .', 
llNA^D, Stoiikc, 

llHt, LiTTtlDuKMOW, 

luu, Baihitow, 
ItKIK&ON, Fii,iti*b, 

\y, WlATHlKiritLB, 

JlKtR, MvALbSTAMBoniA 
■OIlUSE, Myall CiiatUam»T1>« 
TlilX, LtTTLBMArLtir»> ■ ■ 

ll'ANT, OVIMCTOK, 

IeVLIN, TitiuiY, 

■HDY, GitAT YtLDKAUt 
|£R, KlPCtWKLL, 

EATYlLDHAHt 
|.IS, PlMTLOW, 

X)CK, FoXIAlTH, 
|IG, BULLMIl, 

LOTHY, Halitid, 
MLV, ModntBuikb, , 
Iv'STABLE, WoKMtMdr«i»« 

, DlQHAM, 

IRDINBR, DtoMtiT, 
iNIEL, Tho«h, ' , * 

iRTIK, St. O.VTii, 

ImAN. WlVtNHOT, 

pOMFIELD, BiAiB CiiaiCK 
pVEtL, Lahcsnhos, 

-, North CKkHStN, 
tZMAN*, £ait Hokndsn'. 
Ven, CHiLMiro«s, 

JlTH, HolNCHUICH 

Ills. HaviaimcPaix 
Tab, Sk^lli-, 

■tERTON, Waltmaw A«»k», 

TRVEY. MlRlIAltL^lCS, 

EH, Lay*. Marhst, 

■ BROSE, CoFTraiP, 

|ywaRD, Kelvidon, 

>dhamWai.TII, 

■iLLll'S, PuiLXV. 

JCOOKE, C(.ic«tij»», 
t£R, Stanawav, 



L. FRAKKS, AltrmM* 

1.6AWTREE. SguTNMliilTBBt 

I. HAMMOND, Latciiikiitcdi, 

I. LAMPERELL, Rittikdix> ' ' 

i.MASON, Stoci, '' ' 

>. DAVY, South FamibibSi* 

t. DALE, Hawiiwill, 

i.COCKERTON, SoTTOMt 

I. CHALIACE, VANQCt * 

». , Wmt TlLIVtTt 

1. SADLBR, HoaiLir. 

>• LAYi Boxted, 

.. AMBROSE, MiiTLtr, 

I. SALMON, BiABMOiiT* 

I. I , LtTTlS IbLfcAa»» - 

I. BUTHZ, KiiBTt 

I. HOWES, ToiiiKGTOii, - 

I. BAILEY, Eait Dsxtlax* 

t, BRIDGE^ TiiviaKX 

I. NOKES, UrMiDiTia 

(. BUCK, MdUHTKiTiiKO 

■■ AODEV Writti.«, 

(. TABRAHAM, Atilcv 

1. FITCHE, Blackhoor, 

■. PERRY, LiTTLi LAVia. 

R.POLLETT, NorthWialb, 

K. ■ II !!■■ , Sbn. Chat Wisioissa** 

■. ■ -.■- I , JvN. LiTTLI WlCBOIBVSa* 

1. PATRICK, Marki Tbt, 
>. FREEMAN, Ckiat Braxitm* 
*. WOODWARD, Fbibikc. 
*. TWEED, SAK90N, 

a. WAVLAND, CatCKiiA, 

a. PATTERSON, St. UwaiKCt/ 

B. I ■ , WoABNAM FbRBBBI* 

a. SHAMEf HATriBLBpBTBB»La 

a. BRAND, LA»esoiiHit.t,s 

a.KEYS, AiaBLvm, 

a. BECKWORTH, pAXB&tBAM. 

R. TABRAHAM, TmvuntMf, 

R.SPITTY, HoaNDBv, 

R.COK£R>B»iT. 
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Nor can he take his leave of the above Gentlemen, or thofe 
from whom he derived (imilar aflfidancs, and by whom he 
was equally well received in Cambridgefhire, without ex* 
prefling much concern, for that prefTure of circumdances 
which prevented his more full and complete invedigation of 
the fubje£ls of the rcfpeflive furvcys. In the loofe man- 
ner in which he has confcqucntly been obliged to execute 
thcfc inquiries and to haflen them out of hand, they have cod 
him for unavoidable cxpcnccs only, more than two hundred 
guineas, over and above the one hundred and twcnty-five 
pounds the Board of Agriculture has allowed for his indem- 
nification of all the expcnccs he has been put to, together 
with the flxteen months labour, he has fo unremittingly be* 
flowed upon the bufincfs. Laflly ; under the fulled con* 
vidion of the necelfity and importance of fo noble a na- 
tional inditution ; and ferioufly impredcd with the extent 
and value of benefit that muft refult from its labours, he 
takes his leave of the Board of Agriculture ; but not without 
Yery fcnfibly regretting the peculiar circumdances of his 
prefcnt fituation, that will no longer allow him to in* 
dulge in a purfuit to which he is fo fondly attached^at 
the fame time he wi(hes very rcfpcdfully to adure the 
Board of Agriculture, no change of circumdances, can 
in any wife abate that dciire and zeal with which he mud 
ever be actuated, to contribute even the fmalled of his very 
humble efforts towards furthering the truly great, and 
important ohjedls of the inditution. 

Ko«S, AfunJcl Street^ Strand^ 
Manb If 1795, 
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mng very valuable comminicat'ion was made to the Surveyor by lie 
|H. BATE DUDLEY, of Bradwei-l, and is haw injcrtcd to* 
\pe of obtaining fame further ehjcrvations. 



Ill, ntnr iht Sta^ if a peninfiilar inrlOi, lithe eaft«rn extremiryof the Iiun<Ired 
■, on the conflux of the river Blaciwaur, which here falls into the German Of raw, 

I fcvcrnlty about 4,030 acres of upland, uliich is chiefly in tillage, ami 1,^09 in 
ft-ly a moiety of which U under the plough ; the other pare continues to be grazed* 
Is, in common with thofc in adjoining p.iiinics, arc under a commifTion of fcwer^ 
|thc management of the Unices, fi;a walls, and the frcfli water courfes which pa& 
The conmiiHioners, in confequcnce of a general inundatiun from the great lidcia 
■1791, rat fed the fea walls nnd banks, two feci more inperpcndicubf height, which 

(afc barrier fioin any fimibr misfoitune. The cftcfls of the faltwaier, where it Uf 

, were not found injurious to the pa ftu rage, nor even the tilUgc lands, after that 

le fouth fide: of the parifli the fca retires ; and three ponions of rich land were cn»- 

, in addition to the glebe in tjSC; the oompUlion of which was rewarded by 

r Arts and Sciences with their gold medal of that year. This newly acquired lant^ . 
, has f|>onianeoufly thrown out the licheft herbage, in which arc found many' 
Id grafs planrs in the botanic fyflem. Ahouc 153 acres has been gained in BrtJwtllp 
Tip1c is fuccefsfully adopting iti the neighbouring paiiflici on the coall. 

■he foil is \'arious ; the uplands arc generally a tender, fandy loam, d^ep in Haplc^ 
p ahnoft every kind of vegetation. The * marflies under the plough, though (Irooger 

■ Irani the iruny old embinkmenit AUl Tcmun'ng, hive cvldtnllf been cnctored from Ac Gea by 
Ticnti) mi tnuY] of (hem arc Aill divided, ii the old rilli, ind fet witcr courf» Icfc them. TW 
"0 lirje Aulcci oa ihe glebe tnarlbt, aaici the fca, on the late cmbankmcau, with ftni(ltt 
, bii bci;a of ptu. adviange to U' wheU ICTcl bjr « fiKr Uiiiugc •/ ibc Jrelh wiUn. 
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land, are not lefs produfllve : thofc in grafs, are fine in herbage, well watered, and ttHl fat 
anoxcxpeJiiiouily ofanywcight. The vaiiou^ farmsarc in fcvcralty, fio:i-. 600. down toj,oiicrei 
each, ill! well fenced, wooded and watered. The gUie, reckoned the largcil in Enyhnd is 
about 4Q0 acrci. Throughout this pArifli the tincli wHie v/l'cais ni\; (ji'own, fome of which 
e^xo ihe prefent year, weighed fijlb. the Wincheiicr bufli*;!. The rciu.il. hnve ir.cr.afcd witliln 
thcfe ten year* from 1 is. to zt». per acre, which is now ihc average price on new tenures • fo 
general ij the Ipirit of cullii-arinn, that there arc firarccly twenty fquare yards of common oc 
«ailc laodi throughout the parilh. 

CROPS.— All kind» of corn are abundantly grown here ; but lefs of baik-y than any other 
it being found to run fo much to flraw, as to pr&duce the grain of a lean, and co::rfe <]unlity. 
Jtaff/rt,l, ecrinnJfr, mir/!arJi, whitc and brown, and rarrawa^, arc likewifc grown occafioualiy 
to a conCdcrable amount. 

The belt courlic of hufbandry is as follows: 
/* 1 FaUow for oats (if tender land with turnips.) 

2 Clover. 

3 Whcar. 

4 Beans or Peas, 

AnJ if the land it in goo.-l heart, and has been cleanly hoed, another crop of wheat U fom- 
iknct uken bcft>re the next fallow. This fyftcm is not much dcpartcii from, except towards ib 
end of a Icafe. Wbei-e the foil appears tired with (he repetition of flovtn^ which in ihat cafe die 
off in Ihe fpring, tarn are frcquenily fubftitutcd in their room, .ind the change is found adun- 
tagcoui beyond the fuccceding crop of wheat. 
The average produce it Wheat 

43 



Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Coiefeed 



bufliels 
buflicis 

builiels 
bufliels 



34 bufliels per acre. 



The lands io high cultivation wi^ yield one-f(>uith more — The marfli com, though not ib 
t>u!ky on the ground, it generally better fet, and weighs lieavicr. 

HOPS have lately been introduced on the glebe, with a profpe<5t of confiiorable fuctef;; liie 
«[uiniity and quality grown lail year on twelve acres, refute the general opinion, that the ki ^^^ 
m tkuimcotal to thu pl^nL 

^ MANURE.— Chalk Rcbsish brought in vtfleU from the Kcntifh cliff:, l.as been the principal 
ntha alitraii'i J the pip tien ic in norinjiy. HorlV, and o^htr 

'*»ia a few ye n'cre eI .d tb jc not carted on ilic land.— 
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Igon loads of chalk, value ill. a loid, without ctmg^ iR ft good drefliii( pern 

Ejr hulbandr}' will be produAive twenty yean. 

Ivcrfal opinion, that land once chalked would never receive benefit from rubbilh a Iceooi 
Lw found fallacious by daily experience ; but tlie ftiff-foiled old chalked Uod% fcqui 
Icond dreiTiiig fliould be previoiilly mixed with baok or other canh. No marle^ or vaiei- 
I th;ic kind, has been difcovered in that parifh. (Uli/irJ, butt-nubrat^ and eren dtrm 
Ituincd in, upon old ploughed landi, and much benefit hai been derived from tfaci 
■er mentation. * 



liVEMENTS.— '/fe//mi-(/r'i»'H;<f^ hai not been long prafliled here, but isn 
Ihc diiclics arc cut a rod afundcr, from twenty, to twenty-four iiiche* deep, andwellfiBe 
I and {Iraw at from four fliillingi, to five fliillingi per fcore rods. — Shrt^tUimx hat liln 
H-eccntly introduced, and is found highly bcncAcial to the paduragc, at well as ploagbc 
laking down the numerous pollard trees and lofty hedges throughout all the road fide 
I highway (latutes in this paiifli, has fo apparently improved the adjoining bnds, \ 
Bn open to the fun, and the free circulation of air, that the mode is gcnenlly adopK 
ne hiindred,whcrethe fences are now handfomely clipped low bychoice,wbkhwen»tfii 
In by compulfion.— Turx'/f incrcafe in proportion to (he exicnC of land-ditching.— Tl 
l-dijc^f is partially introduced for fpringfeed, and anfwerswell, except wbere an ia 
K^op of Lent com is expeAed to fucccedi this failing as a natural confequence, caafin 
Bl prcjtiiiiccthatcabbages areamoreexhauilingcroptlun istruty the fad. CAfitd bt 
m, much, fi'oni the general experience, that it leaves tliebeft. fallowed lands in an'un&vo 
Movoatsw^c'Mvtrt and it of courfc prejudicial to.the next winter crop in fuceeflioii. J 
Icmcnt pretty general in its operation, may be fairly reckoned the advancs or xxm 
Ir to induflrioui emulation, from which the tenantry and landlords evidently denve 
l^.intagc. 

KT. — The cspcnfivc management of tart horfts here, in common wiih the whole di 
Ifcrions dcfci^ ih:it demands immediate rcfoniiaiion. The ploughing, which is doRcb 
noill-s swA one man with rcin:>, \>. certainly as fbundly and adroitly cxecmcd, as in u 
Ic kingdom ; but the great expenditure of hay and oats, even at the dead feafon i 
lis a I'criout drawback from other advantages. Independently of the ordinary iaviai 
■u^ion of 0^(11 on farms, where grazing and tillage are fo generally blended, woa^ 
Icmely produflive : but the difficulty of weaning the prejudices of a couotiT- from : 
I), however erroneous, and the rif<iue of throwing an extenlive bufincis out of iu i 
Irfe, deter thofe who experience the lofs, from attempting a reformauon. Havt 
loxen from tbe yoke, to graze on the fpot, without the lo& attendant on overdriv 
luld give afaving of full twenty-five per cent, in addtion to the advanugct derived fri 
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STOCK>-But few homed cattle arc bred licrc. The general ftock conCidi of Fifcjhlrt^ Wili 
ITilUnnJ^ and GalL^ay Siots, Nirifi and Saulh Jf-ilts runts, and fomctimcs n lot of fliorc-horncd 
Ttrljbiri beads, and of btc fame /rj/A fteers. Thcfc arc fatted off widi.n u\c year ; and thoft of 
fupcrior quality and condition, within from fix to nine niontlii.—F''rmL:ily a grunt nui«Lcr of 
caVci w<:re fitted for the Lcmdon market; but this has decliiicd much with' ,t the laft ten ycari— 
Tiie K*f/«lk Jhitp were laid/ the principal flocks : but they arc now fuccecdcd by tlic SouiUo-.k-^ 
breed, wiiich arc found lo be a hardier and every way a morc'p roll tabic race; The finallcr f:irracri 

Il«P the UfT!f<.r,UV.tc breed, wh;eh arc much improved by a ci'ofs of tiie U'lUlmif tups a co:i. 

fiilcr^ible mimber of the Shrep&ire and Btrkpht iMgx arc grazed here on clovers for the difiiHers, 
which for the laAtivo or three years have paid well, — Some ufcful m« coin are bred on the marflics 
but tlicfc arc onlyifulTicicni for ;he. teams of the breeders. ^ 

I There arc two f!t%eyi for the difterent fpecies of wild fowl, and brecdinf; fliorcs for oyjiert .■ but 
]r detail of ihcir man;tgemcnE and terraqueous produce, would here be rupi.'ifluoiJs. 
WORKMANSHIP. — The labour is principally by the piece, and is genei;dly well cxcciitcil: 
c wag» arc adc<[uat(? to the price of provifioni.— Ploughmen lol. per ann. to be in the hoiifc ; 
or ic». per week living unt, each having their l-arvcH month made up five guineas. Day-hbour 
is ij. 6d. m winter &nd aod. In funimcr without beer; the hours from Hx to /ix \\\ fumnicr, and 
from fcvcn until dark io winter. 

The tfihti arc chiefly under compofition to the feveral farmers. The number of hoiifcs Is 
i^iout IOC* containing fomcwhai more than ;o3 inhabitants. A mxrhMufc lias been lately efta. 
btiflicd, wbich is managed, fo as to Icflcn r;ttcs, while it affords additional comforts to the i>3ro. 
cbbl poor. A ufcful fiUol_ w;,s eftabliflicd by a late reflor, for the education of th;; children 
«f inhabitants endoncd with land in Mile-cnil value 6o1. per annum 

The parifh hat iocreafed niu;h in popuUilon within the l.-.fl fcven years, fo that it depends 
BO longer on the cafual vifitatiDu of ftrangc hufbandmcn to get in itj harvcft. The raaJs from 
ibc w<arit, may now b^ cUff^d amongft the bcfl in the kingdum. 
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QJJERIES 

PROPOSED BY THE 

IRD OF AGRICULTURE 

I BE ANSWERED BY INTELLIGENT FARMERS. 



\ T is tlie nature of the ibil and clinute in your ncighbouiliood f 
ftncr in uhich the land U occupied, and whether the^no^ are, ia cenen^ fimJl-tf 

Incr in which thelaod is cmjdoycd, -whether -ia pafiuR».ialiu&3Bdi7t or-AflHifiM 

Inre, what graffes are euluvated i what fpeae* of flock u lupti Whether.^ breed 

piproved, or whether new breeds ought to be tried. 

[ any of ttie land it watered, and whether any conGdecable extent of gnmai i 
lof (hat improvement } 

Ind is employed in ha(bi»dry, what are the gralnt princtjtall/ cultiratedf 
I the rotation of crops i and in particular whether greea cropc, at tun»iH« ctofo; 
Icultivatedf and how they arefouod to aafwcrf 

r falllowing ts pra&ifrj or otherwUc i 
Ltnures arc made uJ!c of, and whether particular attention u paid to tbe makiag a 

p the ufu3l forts of ploughs, carts, and other implemcDtt of hulbaodiyi 
I oxen or horfei are iratlc ufc of? , 

Khc ufual feed time and harvcA ? ' . ■ 

r the land is inclolud or in open fields ? 

■vantages have been found to refult from cncloCng land, in regard to the i p cr e afe n 
liiantity or qualities of produce^mprovement of flock, ttci 

■Bk if.WhAl 
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S{. What is the Cie and nature of ttie enclofiires i 
t6. Whether inctgfurci have increarcd or dccreafed population ? 

17. Whether there arc any cominon field*, and witcthcr any divifionof tlieni is piopofi;df 

18. What u the extent of waftc bmli, and in what nianticr arc they at pteCcv.i Jcpafiurcd t 

19. Of what improvement arc ihofe waftc Iand» moft capable, whctlier by being plsnced, con- 
Tcncd into arable, or into paflure land, or bycorrcAing thcprefcnt mode of commonage ? 

to. What is the rate of wages, and price of labour, by the day or the pkrc, znd what are the 

houn at which labour commences and ccafes, at the different fealbns? 
tt. Whether proper attcntioa Is paid to the draining of land, jurticuhrly tb; funny pin of it, 

and what forts of drains arc commonly m:tdc ufe off 
ts. Whether paring and burning is pra<ftircd, and how it if managed and found to anrwei? 
13. Whether the country ii well wooded, and under what fyftcm are tl.e woodlandi kept ? 
t^. Whst is the price of provi&ons, and whether the prit:e is likely to be Acndy, to rife, or to 

fall? 
»5. What ii the flate of the roads both public and parochial, whether they are in good ord:r, 

and whether any improvcmenu in regard to making roads have been difeo^cicd ? 
'■%i. What is the ftate of form houfcs and oificcs, whether in grncral ihey are well litua:cii 

ar.d properly conlltufled } 
■17. What is the nature of the Icafes commonly granted, and what are found to be the mjfl 

advaaiagcouscovenantslKlwcen the landlord and tenant, for the improvementof the ground? 

a8. To what extent have commerce or manufaiTturcs been carried on in Uu diiliiift, and have 
they had cither good or bad cfTcAi on its agriculture ? 

s.). Are there any pnAicct in agriculture within the county that could be of I'ci vice to ot:ier 

couoiie*? 
30. Are there any fodctici iaHituted in the County for the Improvement of Agriculture ? 

ji- 'Whether the people fcem to have a turn for improvement, or how fuch a fpirit could bcft be 

excited ? 
yu What improvemeuu catv be fuggcQcd cither In regard to tlic flock oi- the hutbandry of 

the County ? * 

jj. Are tliere any obAac r ;y bcil be removed ? 



I i m ) _ 

Irs to the QUERIES of the BOARD of AGRICULTURl 
hlr. VANCOUVER from' the Rev. C. O^LKY iSliJicd, Kfffx. 

K climnte good> many final) riviilcti running into the Pant, aliai BlacliK-atef, at d 
I of Stilled and PaitUwick, through ibout fifty acK* of meadow grouod, fub}bft 

I; from jol. to 3o61. per annum, chiefly nearer to, and fome even beneath the (otm 
It from los. to i;s. per acre, an average of la*. per annum, is as much, at wi 

■ul cliargcs, the foil will to an improving tenant aduiil, , 

Icntircly inthebcft modecfcommanhufcando', ., 

m any natural upland paAure. No fpecies of lloclc bred ; fliecp. twti in lamb^ 

Iwetlifri, or a few bullocks annually bought, fattened and ibid; fmall dairies, of i 

liar breed. 

Biering unknown, but fome land probably capable of it. 

I ufual grain and pulfc, at the average rate of a^ quarter! of wbea^ 4I of barl:^, 

I, 3 of beans, and af of peas per acre per annum. 

fta:ion is fallow, barley, clover, wheat, then aceording to the nature of the ibU <whi 

lirici from field to field, fome clay, much moid brick earth, light wet loain, and fbi 

liay, according to the quantity of ilock eflential to the annual confumptioa ibr t 

■(fur winter grazing merely never anfwers) tteans, peai, winter tares, or tumipe, vi 

■ortion; proper for the lattor, as they can neither be fed upon, nor carted off, widK 

mcc to the future crop ; wheat and barley are the ftaple corn, as tares and clover i 

■cijbic crops ; oats, beans and peas, and turnips, occaiioral ones. 

■nj^ is ihoiiglit eflential, efpecially for barley, by leafc it required after ti**o cropj 

Kiid one cither of pulfe or herbage, under a tenant of capital intelligence, indulfa 

Ic^iity. The fallow by the alternation of an hoeing pulfe with a fecdinf vegetab 

Icoin crop, might, with perfect juHice t» the foil, and fccurity to tlie landlord, be 

Kcr deferred. 

I 110 navigable communication with any fea port for chalk or lime, thele come coo dc 

I' gener al or material ufe, though necdfary as manure, which is almoft entirely what 

I raik-d by the ftock, kept chiefly in winter, mixed occafionally with eanh on t 

If t!ie field. This a motive for fallowing, as remedying the want of manure, a 

King, what iMniiUjcing will not do, the weeds raifed by fuch manure. 

Borfolk wheel and foot plough wiih only two borfcs; four borfet fuScient in- 1 

IciiUiirc, allowing ten acres for natural paflure, for nicely acres in the firm. Lig 

w-whMcl waggon* ; ihiall low,'as well » large carts, with'wheels of fix to sioe ind 

li ; a double breafled plough to earth up. 

Be ufcJ in fuch farms, and fkiall inclofures probably ocA eligible. , 

I BbA tz« WIm 



12. VThestia September; barley, beam and -peas 'm February; cats, ^^JrchJ beiiii to be fown 
and to be reaped and niowa in AugaA. 

13. Very old ioclofure, (b much fo, as now to reqmrs enlargement. 
s,f. It is conjrfiured, that blight and foiui are increafed by want of air. 

15. From fix to twenty acres, more nearer the former, fui rounded with trees. 

16. The population always contideiable io part, perhaps from tfau. 

17. None. 

* iS. ]n Paitifwick a fine down common, under the maDorial right of tlic Bilhop of Londo'n of 

ab-jut ICO acres. 
' 19. Scandoufly abafrd by the adjoining ftrmcrs laying dung, and breaking up the turf evcr>- 
wherc to mix with 'it, and confcquemly a nice form, or fine fliccp pafiuie, (o tlic prejudice 
of the poor, who have in general right of herbage, grofsly plunilerc J :;nd dcftroyeJ. 

SO. A/BuJ labourer gains at lead Ss. per week, the year round, beer iii>:li;di;d, moic if working 
as ffloch ii frequently done, when convenient on both fides, by the piece; this varies as to 
the depth, breadth, or quantity, tand-ditching, a furrow pliiujjhcd, then two fpade 
deep, one fpade with the fmall land dilch-fpade, cicanfcd at this bottom with the fec^p, 
filled with ftnw and wood ; levelled at js. 6d. per fcore rods ; ditching four feet wide, 
three feet dtep, and hedging it is. ad. per rod, beer iticli:dcd. as. 6d, j)er ,icrc 
mowing good grafi, Barky js. oats is. 6d. beans 5s. 6d. peas 53. wheat 65. hau'niing whe-: 
■ ftubble as. 6d. homing by hand beans twice 9s. peas, if twice 75. wheat once js. turnips 
twice 7s. Mr conftant labourer at 8s. per week, cxclufivc of houk and garden, and foire 
trifling brnelit with i wifc, who, when fpinning can be got, itnd at a tolerable rate, ra^y 
earn 4d. pvr day, an eldeft girl 3d. a boy, oceafionally under hisfaiher ^d. and tlircc more, 
tcoyoungfbr any eamii^gs, cofi him in mainteoaoce los. per week, ^i the loweft. 

»t' Draining, as mentioned above, here elTential and well uudcrftood. 

as* Faring and burning totally unlinown, 

aj. Numerous woods, though gradually leffened, when well attended to, in griping, ditchinrj- 
and planting aflics, and the underwood thus running to hop poles, pay clear at twelve « 
fourteen years growth, from 7s. to los. per acre per ann. and in {n-.v.e places 14s. the timbtr 
therefore, in tlicm in general a prejudice: It is far from growing veiy large, forty 
feet, a well grown old tree, top and bark included, the buyer falling', it fells at as. per foot. 

^4. The bed mutton, pork, veal, lamb, jd. per lb. beef 4-Jd. per lb. inferior in quality ard 
joints, fomewhat lefsj butter gd. per lb. cheefc jd. per lb. picldcd poilt yd. psr 16. not 
anyprofpeift of ihofe high prices lowering: good bread, the fin^ft liJiir and poibrd br:n 
taken ont, fcarcely ever at id. per lb. the poor efteem this, though doar, heirtieft, and is 
cheapefl; but the heartwft and cheapeft bread, and what, to enforce its ufc, flio-!d pro- 
bably be alone aflitcd, » from wheat txetUntl^ ground, and nelhixg taken out ; this migl'-t be 
fold at id. per lb. 
J5. The principal rondi in each pariih very tolerable % might be herealxiuu fo very g<xi^> ''^ 
nearly to fpare turnpikes, if the macjflratei would but enibrcc the lau s for the ditches to be 
lowered, tlie hefe, adjoining each priuci^l 

cmoTcd; B IranKely ncgle:tful. 

76. Many 
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If ihe hna hoiifes were old maigi^asQJO larpt, an(I encumbered with btiildingt, acd 

I being Ir.id to the principal farm, they are frequently ^ifrt well Jjituated, oor cocfiruOed 
c!y u'ithamodemplannedfarqi.houfe. ' ,....' 

II Icarcs run from ibuneen to twcjity-one yeans, and aUow two cam pvps. jfl. Of 
Ipulfe or luinipii, and idly. Of paRurage, awl thea a £iUow j^ in adlinoo to tbd^ 
Itares, fown immediately after wheats is not regarded as any interfeTing cro|i^ if io 
Jcdaff. Repairs Ijcft done by the tenant, the Undiorti allowing material*, 

I baize nnnufdflory,, for fome yeai^ and particularly of late,, declining, has been .my 

pbUHicd; from its necclfary i.-onfci|iience, a large poputiition muft have early contii* 

liere to agriculture, but now has equally contributed to, its burthens, ly an cooriDoui 

Ite, \\hich furccly, in any tole'.-ab<e degree, affords food or doathin^ for ibis' iiuaibct; 

Icl to pariflies by the. aft of fcitlement, where emplo}-inent cannot be bad ; and throadt 

I of granting parochial certificates, incapable, when willing to migrate, wbere their 

lined, and would afford them the common comfoiu of lifi:^ Could the u& of 

Itli, uhich requires ench parilh to provide ituteriali for the conflant employiuciu of in 

Ken enforced, induHry would have iu due maintenance: but tbU leemi ooly 

Ible in hundreds, or dlflriAs, or large towns; in which the capital raifed. the' ounbo' 

led, and the economy and (kill of the fnperintcndence applied, can render Aica a 

la mmufaAory within itfelf; and liberate the individuiU coRipo£ogitf frooi the 

Iftunting trade, partial treatment, unequal paymtnl, and arbitral^ power tb^ muft 

J to when difperfed into feparate fhiall pariilies, and dependent on the neighbouriag 

^urcrs. The adding farms together, in order lo lefTen the expence of repairs oa 

s buildings, and to fecure rent, with probably a juft view, from the brg^ dpitil 

■of greater imprnvement, has certaialy here coDtrioutedyMinu^/ to a more dependent 

ncc ill fuch fin^ill bulinefs (a motive and fort of reward for parlinjony, to iavc enough 

;i; in) the family could not apply to the piiifli without ruin. It would firuggle 

: to ihi: utmoft; every child would be dome (lie ally employed, and thus earn its 

Ibreiid.and prepare for its future hopes of becoming a ftiIfuljfarmingii.T\ant; and thus 

■ ig in i[s parent's ficady track, another littb farmer, and the rcputible independent 

r miftiefs of an induftrious family. The number of the pcoplcha* not, ca thb 

I been in the leaft probably reduced, but their morals have been greatly injured ; the 

Ti of the cottagers being early trained to bad language, every petty theft, and toUUy 

I of thiiie examples that might habituate them to any duty of ncatae& and deceaci' 

of morality and religion. A national revenue too raifcd on the vices of the populace, 

V fiiops und peitj- alehoufes, removes the little chance, by their lempUtio;)s, of any 

Bny or decorum. The necclTiiy of labour may be promoted by the eiqicnfivc ciaviiin 

biiL then induflr>- is purchaicd at a rate defperate to the iodiridaali and daogeivna 

■o mm unity. 

laftice in agriculture here being extremely old, have notIiJn£;^/;nJ;»r to recomnxiid 
I other counties. 
Eulturil fociety hai very lacelybeen eflabliQied* 

jl.'ToJciaMy 
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,!• To!«rably thriving Mndsr ilie old mode of culture, they arc not eager after improvcnun'.i, 

but not obilioaic againll (hem. 
|S. There docj no: fecm 10 be any county flock of any fpcctcs of caiilc ; all fiipporeJ to lie bctirr 
purcfiTircd from other counties. Whatevcrniay bcwactcd in their husbandry will !:e fug- 
gcfttd beft by gentlemen ufing ihofc inftrumcnts, particularly ftiinis and fcuftlcs, whicli ajc 
not too complicated for eomman u/r, ii;d which may Icffcn the ncccffity or cxpcncc of falloiviiii;. 
[^ No other obflaclcs than may arife from the reftraint of Icifcs, the naturi; of copyhold and 
• leifdiold tniures, and the vciy fluifiiiating burthen even of compounded tyihcs. The uttnoft 
freedom in th: (enure of their land is the only mode of encouraging a free nation to be good 
otub.indmcii. 
[4. Tlic bcfl mode of feeding horffs is by mowing clover, ray grafi, and cfpccially tares; the 
Tvin.-cr, mikcd with rye; the fprin;, tares, with oat5, and fcjding in the flablc, or open j:inl, 
with neks, or criU, at js, 6d. per boric per week: it is conjcftuied, an acre ilnii ufcd, 
amounts to jl. and the manure ihiis cullc^ed, may equal the mowing and earring. In wintir, 
ctitchalT, tu'o parts ftrin-, andoncof hay, either natural, or chjver, or tare, witha few onts, 
\i one of the beft. Canots admirable; but not here to be got reafonablc enough, and ix- 
(jiiiring, on this foil, too much delicacy and er.pencc of eultu^'e, for farmers to venture on 
railirg them. I'otitoes have never been raifed here on a farming principle ; cabbages very 
few; luniips the flapic winicr provender. 
^j. The number of affilled houfes in Stifled is thirty-two; average of inhabitnnts 5 50 ; varjiiij; 
extremely as farms change their occupying families ; poor's rate'^, at the rack rent, of 4s. 6J. 
per pound; compounded lythcs lately raifed from Icfs than aool. to 4;ol. per ann. The 
farmers totally unaccuftonicd to the payment of tythes in kind will here fnbmit to nearly any, 
flic mnfl opprciTing compofition, whereas by lubmliting to it, they deprive themfelves and 
landlord', of a fair counterpoife to this dead weight on hulbandry; lo fomc jnfl rcftimiion r,ii 
this Englilli fallii in the means of fiddling thi; tythcs on a rack rent proiwriion, w ith a full 
fliare of the land-tax, poor, and other rates in Stilled; thcfe would have amounted on ilie 
lyihei and glebe, lo full aool. per ann. The number of affelTed houfes in Pat:ifwiek is lo; 
of inhabitants zao. Tythcs generoully compounded. Without ome piriimtcxi (.i^mY.M^ywn 
fcf tyilic), not at all *Iiflicutt, unlefs in the palltUal alliance, the churcii on^lit to control ihc 
Itatc, a'.l attempts ct great and general agricultural improvements, arev.oifc than nuja!ory_ 
Within thcfe feiv week*, three or four fliims, to fij; on to the blocks of the v.hecl ploiij.h, 
have been ufed in this neighbourhood, for dcanfing bean and pea ectlies, dune Iv haiid- 
Itocing at 7s. 6d. per acre. They anfwer ihu'i on pUu-^Lul /alltr.yii, but our fnil fu hnrdciia in 
dry weather, and fo quitkly runs foiil with (Irong weeds, (unlcfs ufed hf.i'iily, th;ic |^'.-,i 
and tears arc carted) as to render this ufcful inftrument, on the prefent trials iiii;iii::tiinl- 
A Noifolk roll wiih projecting cylinders, to draw drills for fowing whc. t is going to be tricJ ; 
tux likely to anfwcr on our foil; dibbling wheat certainly would on fome of it, ns Cix>k'i diill 
bas in 3 very few fpots; but there is a notion here that ihin fowinr; primates il.c n/ildcw. 

OD^'ERVATIOXS 
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f SERVATIONS on Mr.. VANCOUVER'S QUERIES, 

By the Rev. Z. BISKE, of Widdington, EJfex. 

bSTLY a clay, with fmalt tra^ of gravel aod chalk. 
I by tenantt — Farms var}- much in fizc — from 40 to 350 accrs. 
■urc of both, though the paAure, which ii in general in itself poor, and beCdei littl 
LiJ 10, bears but a fmall proportion to the land employed in bafbandiy : paflurtt ne 
Ith on an average 16s. per acre; arable inclofed 14}. arable open field ms. 
liitic fainifbin.— Flcclu of the mixed Hercfordfliire and Weftera brecd.-^Wool, d 
lobjcifl tviih'the fanncn. — Few or no fliccp fattened.— Mr. ChiftveU ha* « flock 
fks, which as be has much ornamental ground laid down \a pafture (though kftrai 
eailyy being molily on a clay foil) anfwers well.->Cowt on the fmallcr £u^ 
|WcI(h; on the larger, middle fized Dcrbylliires.— Not famous.^I>auying nwA' 
|(:d. Cows cannot be computed on an average to yielda|Deat profit ot I bdit 
I 4I. 10. per annum. — No peculiar difeafes. 
;rt;<], and but fmiU extent capable of that improvement. 
, barley, peas and oacs, mixed and clean, with fome little rye. 
tuducc fliould be computed on a term of three yeans the iy^tm of fsntang bc1 
li;rc confined by reafon of the open field, to a condant unvaried fucceflion of tmo cr 
liallotv, fore crop, wheat or barley; moflly altemats eveiy three yean. Prodi 
I from two to three cjuaren per acre ; barley three to four ; c'xb crop^ genera 
and oati, an uncertain crop: average produce about three qnaners per act 
znmci clean peas or clean oa;i, then fallow, and lb on. Turnips, clover, tares, mu 
/ tile (luck mailers, with fomc little colcfecd and rye, thovigh indeed tares are yen 
I more univeifally general j all anfwcri well with good bulbaodry. 
1 in the foregoing. 
lar.tl earth, fcparattly or turned over together, folding by the flock owiwrsj afl 

y attentive. 

Ilic fame as in the ncighbouihood of London. 
I without exception. 

■ per acre on the fnilows two buHiels one peck ; on what little clover lands are fo* 
f LiHieh, fown at Michaelmas, or as foon after as polTibIc ; barley four buflielt, midc 

peas two bufliels as foon after Chrifhnas as the laud will work ; then two ^nt 
liIliL-h of black oats, harrowed in the beginning of March; clover feed firom twel 

;ii pounds : harveft beginning of AugulV. 

1 moAly cnclofcd ; in the other pariQiei larger projwctioiu of open field lands. 
lufurc^ here taken place. 

1 two to twenty acres. 

■ lioni propofcd, 
Ittlc wafle land. 

Inr, i>cr day ;indbcer; i^d. without; labour per grate, vatrici; land ditchiog at l| 
n. per rod j hcdi;ing and ditching one fpit dry 3d. per lod. 

Ittcntivn paid in tti<.- heavy lands to land ditching, the greatcfl improvement of vhic 
t: yet tuund capable ; land ditches drawn geoctally a rod iil'uodcr, 1&0JU7 plough) 



out deep with a common plough and three horfcs; and one fi>u only dug ^vhli iiie narro-,» 
or tongue fpade, and then filled up with haulm or ftrawonly, wood Ljcmg a vcrj' fcarcc 
and expenfivi; suticte in an open field country: but thcfc arc very Ibblc to be trod ia by tlic 
honift in ploughing, and confequently frequently blown ; tliis doner: is, per rod, will hft 
it ibund land lir(e;n or llMccn years. Soundcfl mode to plough and di^ two fplts, and nil 
wiib wood, ftmw, orbaulm; this done at id. per rod ; depth from fiirfacc about twxiuj 
inches, and willlad from tn-enty to twcHty-iive years in found land. 

az. Nodiing of the Uimi praiftifed. 

a^' Woods well attended to; quantity finall; cut at twelve ycari growtli, worth at thg flub 
about 81. peraerc ; cunfifl of afli, TallOHr, hornbeam, hazel, and thorn. 

3 J. GcMrally getting into good order. 

»6. Moftly well Atuated willi regard to the enclofures. Common field lauds very iiicoiivcnicmly 
{lifpofcd, frequently in very fnvitl piecei and at great dillanccs. Houfcs chictly built uf htli 
and pLifter. Great number oi tuibuiUin^i, every hnner anxioujly ra^er la get ali hinant 
hauj'cd. 

SJ. Generally for the term of twenty-one ycxn, though leafca acg.by no mcani. fo frequent as 
formerly, and daily becoming Icfs fo. HM 

aS. No commerce or manufiictkucs. ^^H 

30. One at Chrlmsfotd. 

31, Aftivc ftrmciJ, much fplrit for improvement; that is, land ditching, manuring, and fil- 
lowing well. 

rj. CiKftaJitU UiiJs vtry ^cat ohflacUi fo imf/rovemettt , by reafon of their uniform confinrii 
mode of hulbandry, be the condition or quality of the feveral lands what they will. Thffe 
IKnticioui eflcfti loo likewifc, operate greatly on the enclofures, unavoidably fubjccling 
them in a great degree to the fame fyftcni. In the commons, no grulTcs or giccncropsas 
tiirnipi or tares can be fown, and confeqiiently no flock kept (at kafl iii vco' few iuAancc;, 
■nd there in fmall degrees) except by the occupiers of the manor farnu, they chiming 3:id 
cxercifrng vit\y where over tliem, to the excUifion of nil others, thcii iigl.ts of (liccp-waik, 
cn'er-iunning e%-ery thing, doing thereby much injury 10 their ncijjlibours, (pariiciiliH/ 
with their dr)' flocks, »vluch are driven about by a boy all fummcr long, to fliift ns tiicy 
■can) and little proportionate good to tbcmfclves; the fraalJ occupiers bi;in3 thereby prc- 
\entcd varying their mode of cropping, and the latter, by the large provifiou oftuinips, 
hic required in winter and fpring, in thii country, much injuring ilicmfdvcs in tluir fu'j- 
liequenc crops of barley. The commons then affording little or no fnftcnancc. Tlie fir.i.- 
at-ft too of the piecei, confifting frequently of two, three, four, five rood*, and fo on, 
prcTcnting in many inltanccs, attempts at draining; and their aukward diftr.ivcc and difpo- 
ficioD, confiderably Incrcafmg the cxpcncc of manure, attended with much lofs of time, 
are vcrj- confidcrable obftacles to improvementi, 
34. The ivthci of Ne%vpori and Wendcn in la/ Iwndj nrc taken in kind. The other pan:h;t 
compound^-d for on an a^'era^e at about 31;. per acre. Rife within thefe twenty yeari iio» 
not 3i>r)ear to have much exceeded 6d. per acre. 

LCI fiom as. its. PopiiUaon is tcriainiy 

»Uthci 
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ERS to the QJJERIES propofcd by the Board o/AgricuUur 

To Mr. VANCOUVER, 

i>T).-h 

mhey apply id'^h^ Ncisbbourhood and Parijb of Boreham in EJJcx. 

'. foil of this neighbourhood ii very variable ; gravel, faadt loam, and clay* bda 

s to be found within lOO yards of each other. 
lids nre occupied in £irmt of all fizea from lo or la to 300 or 400 icrct. 
b chiefly employed in hullnndry; many of our &rms havkig only a dofe or two < 
I adjoining to the fanu-yard, for the convemeocc of the cutler that are wiatcicd i 
n-door. 

\ii being chiefly arable, there is not much ftock kept more thin draught botlei 

Ithrcc or four cows for fuelling, and the ufe of the fiunily, and a few flicep to jac 

1 the fallows, under the hedge-rows, that which would otbemrife be lofts but Kttl 

ftcrcfore it bred, and of the little our farmers do rear, they ire wretchedly inattentit 

prced : in fliort, chief of the ftock, whether hones, covs, or (beep, are bought < 

who bring them to our markets irom diftant counties. ' The £irmen are therefbi 

:o buy fuch at coft them leaft money, fo that their lands exhibit a t»d famplc ( 

\ all kinds. 

I obfcrvition relates to the generality of middle fizcd farms, withput any meadow 
I to them: not but there are , farms which have theadvanuge of confiderable po( 
I meadow land by the Ades of our river* and rivulets, and oa thofc lands a Urge 
n of Ltock is kept, and of a better quality. 

g l.-ind Is not at all praAifed or underftood here, though we have fome grounds capa 
mprovement. 

I bailey and oats, are the grains principally cultivated, though peas and beans, aai 
Icilc rapcfccd, are occalionally fown. 

Icral rotation of crops (on fuch lands however as arc light enough for the.purpofe] 
1 turnips, for which a very clean fallow is made, and the land manured ; adly, baric; 
; 3dly, clover ; ^tltly, wheat, after which, when a £inner is about quining bi 
wards the expiration of his leafe, he will take another crop of oau. And we an 
1 to tliink that this mode of cultivation is the mod advantageous. 
ITes of this country, not admitting more than two crops of grain to be ukeo fucces 
: f.irmcr is compelled to make a fallow every third year j but where the foregoioj 
k of crops is attended to, he may be faid to &II0W tus land eveiy otha- year, for tbi 
Cc dove 
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clover crop (bt wliere llnt fail*, a crop of tares) hy the cuflom of the coi;niry U Jee 
falIo-»r, as u alfo a crop of pen or beam, provided they arc twice well aiid feaiuiublv b 
the couric of the fummer. 

b Various nianurci arc p.inially ufcd ,- bul in general the farmer* depend chiifly on that 
ariics from their own landt: the dung fiom the farm yard therefore u carted out i 
fpring, whiih is carefully turm-d mcr and mixed with foil,, wjiercver it can be fpand 
the tides of lanes or roadi, or from the fktrts of the eiiclofurci ; and fomcilmcs a port 
lire, chalk orrubbifli, is addei), where it can eafily Ik obtained: but to the poordlc 
IiKhl lands, nothing i> fo great an iniprovcmcncai clay or marl, which t> <;cncrally 1; 
at the mc of about fix ty loads to an acre j but on land particularly light, and whcr 
bulinefs is intended to be doiie very cffcilually, eighty loadi per acre iifreqiKittly laid, 
isadreiGngof fifteen buflicis to every fquarc rod, ftippofing otir dung cans to hold 
buflicis. The cl.iy is dug, the carts filled, and the clay fprcad on the lanJ, at abc 
Ihillings for every twenty londi i this, as well as being an cffcftual and cheap improvt 
is alfo a lading one, as the good cffcifls of it, arc txpcricuc,;d twelve, fifieen, and fomi 
alraiofl twenty ycari afterwards 

I. The foot-plough if here ufcd more than the wheel-plough, as being cheaiicr, and 
repaired { which with the waggons and dung carts, with duep buck and upright fides 
harrows and rolls of various coiiflruAions, are the ufual implements of hu.'banJry, 

t. Oxen aie vtry rarely ufcd here for draught. 

I. Barlej- feed time (if the weather permits) commences early in February, and it is freq 
the middle of April before the oats are all fown ( for our farmer* (for tlie falw of ; 
more feed) are very apt to let their turnip), colcfecd, or cabbagei, remain too long i 
ground. Wheat is fown from the middle of September to the middle of Nove 
Harveft frequently commences the middle of July, and iomctimes is not finiflicd l 
£nl or fe.;ond week in September. 

]. Our lands are al I cndofed, and have been from time immemorial, 

J. And our cnclufures arc of all fizcs from two to thirty acres. 

S. TlKtc is fcarccly any wnflc land in this pirifli. 

O. The price of labour is is. 6d. per day of twelve hours from fix in the morning; to fix ai 
or in winter, as long as it is light j but the chief of the work is done by tlic piece, wi 
will admit of being tetj but the prices of work vary fo much, according to fiu 
ibil, fcafon, and other circuniflaDccs, that it is impoHiblc to Ibte particulars of all ki 
work. Cfirn is fienerally cut, and fometimes even houfcd per acrcj it is throfti< 
quarter ; wheat at js. 6d. barley about is. 6d. or is. Sd. and oats is. ad. pci quarter. Fi 
itdooeby tlic rod. LanJ-diiching (or under-ditching) in the ufuul mode, ij done at 
vry '< tt deeper, and ri 

lun, ai^c p- 6d> pti' f.o-e. T 
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Id at IS. 6d.pet lot of fifty £eet Oak timber ii ftripped.ind felled tt aboittsit per 
Ibart;, tvhicli coofifii of tweoty-fiTe fethom, or£fty yardsi tbeoouof bark (uki 
1 being fct thed rinds (liicli, and well capped to Seam it from wcC 

Idhching (or u it li here called bnd-dltehing)' it TeijmUckpradifcd, mdwithi^at 
I, (here being ao part of haOaadrj ftom which our laod* recrive grtater heatk: 
1 it ii not uncommoa for a fanner to extend the jvadice over almoft the whole ef Im 
I The ditches, when cut, are filled very differentl/, m the hrmer ha* ojqwctaarf 
ing matcrialj) fometimes thejr are filled with ftraw, or baalm oaljr, bocoftencrvi^ 
Lulflraw: grten broom it raucb fought after for that porpofc^ and ibe lopi «f th^ 
It arc much cfteemcd. Straw twifted into t thiok kind of n^ bu bcea a^fcrih**^ 
Be in fomc pirn of thii county, and it it fatd with fuece& 

I and burning it fearcely ever pra^fed here; 

leighbourhood it plendfiilly wooded. The woodlandt, which are generally kept in the 
lof the proprietor!* am for the moft part cut at fifteen, fixteen, or feventeca yean 

p, and are more or left valuable, accotding to the quantity of hop polei tbey prodoo^ 
s the chief article worth attentiui, u fire wood is vciy cheap t owing to which, 

Irable portion» of woodlandt are cleared annually, and brought under the ploagh, 

J from the metropolit, but little more than' thirty mileif die pnce of pmvifioat it 
luently high, and depend* in a great meafure on th&London markets. 

lads, both public and private, are tolerably good, though whb the advantages ef 
kill materials upon the fpot, they might be kept in excellent order, were the inflroe- 

laid down in ihe Highway AA, fully attended to ^nd complied with. 

c of farm boufei and the office*, drpcnd fo much on the attention, the purle and the 
|c, boch of the proprietor and occupier, that it is difficult to anfwcr this query. There 
! farm houfes with their out-buildingt, which are properly fituated, and well coa- 
Bd: but here property is difttibuted in a variety of finall portions, and the buildings en 
|of ihofc little farmi are in a moft fortom Aate. 

iiafis commonly granted, contain fuch a variety of covenants, that it it difficult to 
irate them: the- chief aim of them however is to prevent the tenant exhanfting the 
Iby over-cropping, or fuffcrlng the buildings to run to ruin. They point out his mode 
mlng, adnutting him to fow only half of the arable land with grain in the fame feafoo, 
Ing a fourth of it to be laid down with clover, or other artificial grsfles, and com- 
ghimtomake a fallow of the remaining founh part, great part of which, if light lands, 
vith turnips or coleseed forfeed ; and if firong and heavy, be lays up in OAob^ 
mbcr, for receiving his barley in theenfuing fpringj for wheat is not fbwaitpoa 
llows ID general. Fetultics are annexed to mowing twice in the iamc feaibn, taking 
• - C c a *■ ' a third 
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a third fuccedive crop of com, or breaking up any part of the fmall fliarc of paftun 
which ufiially fjlU to the lot of farms in general.' Many leares do not admit of rape o 
feed being grown, except for feed, rrorcefpeeially within the four orfivelafr years of thi 
At^the time of granting a Icafe, the proprietor generally takes care to have the b i 
pm into proper repair; after which the tenant U bound to keep them fo, and at ilie 
ihe Icafe to leave them in tcnantablc repair, being dlowcd rough timber on the pn 
with brick, tile atid lime, for fo doing. 

There i> no tnanufafturc eflablidicd near thij pbce; there is however a liiile yarn fp 
tliccoarlc woollens manufactured in different parts of the county by a few r.f ilie worn 
children, but the generality of the poor will not condcfccnd to itic cinpIuynKr.t. 

A pin of the htifbandi-j' prai^ifcd in this county might certainly be introdured with grc 
vanUgc into various other parts of the kiogdonu, where they (land much in rn;L;d of i;n 
ment. To be inftru^dd in the mode of ploughing here prafUfed would furcij- be ( 
utility in fnmc of our midland counties j for inficad of employing foiir, five, or even fix 
at length, with a miferablc, ilUfbaped, unwieldy plough at their heels, and iv,o n 
attend them, the former would find his advantage, if he could be broii;^ht to do ihi 
\r«rk with one man, a plough on a better conflruAion, and two or at moft 
horfcs abrcaCl. Poflibly fome remarkably hc3\7 fliff lands, may in wet fe.ifons, nqii 
farmer to work hii horfcs at length, in order that the land, after it is rail'ud, may i 
trampled upon more than isnccclTaryj but in fome of the midland coumici this mi 
ploughing it indifciiminntely ufed, where the land is even lighter and e3ii>;r to ploiig' 
a large tracl of this county; in the raifmg of which a grc iter power than that of 
hoziit a^rcaft is feMom, if ever, exerted. Were a man to be iecn hoeing hisct 
wheat in i!ic fpring, he would in many counties be confidcred as a madman, rind yei hci 
very comu^iiily pra.1ifed, aii.l fjj.id, under certain circumftances, to aiifwer cxcce 
Well. A better and more cleanly way of preparing land for turnips, and alio a more ac 
mode of letting out the plants in hoeing, ftcms rcquifite in many parts of the kingtloi 
H not much more th.in ten yc:irs ago, fincc in one of the northern counties, turnips fe:ii 
be grown for ths fake of the bla ie, rather than thr apple ; and a farmer who was boaJi 
a fine tliiLk crop (for the tur:iips literally flood ai thick ai cabbage plants in the feed 
really thought himfelf laughed at, on being told that his crop ouglit to have l)k;cii iw ice 
and the plants regularly fei out nine or ten inches afundcr. 

fc A fociety for the improvement of agriculture was inflitutcd in this county ;ib"ut a yea 

I. Tlicre ccrjinly ate in this county a number of active, intelligent f.iriii(;rs, who 
Hiewn a laudable fpirit in the iirprovcmcnt of their lands, and, who h.ive Ipared n 
trouble or ex pence in making cKpenmcnts. 

I county like I be .i principal i 

ttentJon; bi our farmers {tl 
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E attentive to the cultivation of their land) thty are jull the ic\-crfc with r<f?ca» 
fcnces, as well as to tlie htixd of iheir ftock (ai was before chi'encJ) and in both 
cfpcfis [his neighbourhood cenainly ftindt in need of improvement. As to Rod, I 
. indeed but little breed : but there rc<]iiires fome emulation to be cxculed ainonjtk | 
; — their pride fliould be touched — in order to induce ihem to pay more attentioo lo 
Led of what little they attempt to bring up. Ai to fencing, our common laboor^ 
lifi of them entirely ignorant of the proper mode of pla:itiiig c^uick: andahcriiit 
. our f^rireti are quite as inattentive to itt welfare: icldoni tlo they think of 
Ig it, or defending it from cattle while young, fo tliat our enclofnrcs are generally dtt- 
1 by a fence full of gaps. When harvcft is once over, the farmer thinks no more of hii 
Itiil his fields aie fown with com again i indeed it ii not uncommon for the cattk to 
lie range of the whole farm by means of thcfe broken gaps, whiirh the £unier ftti 
I the \<:i& concern wbateverv and when tlie fences arc to be mended, they iiidccd 
Ic gap! with & few dead builies, but they never uke the Icaft pioi to Inlay s little 
luick, that the fence may in time be rellored. 

> here (a* in other counties more or tefs) one grand obllarle to al! improvement; 

s the indultry and judgment of our farmers in tlte cuhivalido of ihcir land, Ilil| 

Jccive fo fcvere a check to their fpirit of improvement, when they fee the tythe-owner 

Ifi'oni them a tenth of all tlieir produce, that it frequently puts an end to a'l enterprize 

iincEit. Perhaps in no part of the kingdom(thofe excepted where hops arc more par> 

lultivatcd) is agriculture carried on in fo cxpenfive a Aile as here; for it is not 

Inoii for a man, who takes a conlidcrable farm, in the tuo or three firil ^xars cf bis 

b expend (according to the fize of his farm) loool. or i aooL in the improremcnt of 

, in levelling, draining, fencing, cleanGng rough ground, and many other cxpcolive 

IS, and peihaps even giving the foil a new furface by tarrying on a flratum of clay; 

lis he dues without regret, and indeed under the idea and expectation of being amp!y 

I fu long us he is able to compound fo; his lythe at a moderate rate: but in a parilh, 

e t>ilic is taken in kind, or (which is nearly the fame thing) where an cxccllive com- 

J iii dejiumieJ, in confequence of imp rove incuts, which the fjrmeris making at fome 

land cei'iLin expcncc, he is very likely to flop ftioit and argue in this way ■* Would the 

jfner b.' content with a comporuion equal to a tenth of the produce of my land in iu 

I Hale, I flioUld then exert niyfclf, and lay oui my money with pleafurc, becaufc I 

e 3l)le toconfider as my own all the exlraproducearifing from my land in coolequcnc* 

li(;cni:e and the money I expend ; but if he is to leap the bcncllt of all this, and rob 

liciitli part of the produce of my improvement! (which pcrhapsafterall may be th;- whole 

^i profit) I will remain quiet, run no hazard, and content myfcif with barely plough* 

fowiii^ my land in its prcfent ftate, for I uevcr will fubmit to the tythe-owncr tatio^ 

: a tciiUi of all the money I expend, ai well ai of iny additional Jabour.** TbU is 

avety * 



s T«7 probable, as well as a very fair and rational argument for a farmer to ufe, who in 
niany mflanccs, maVes his improvements and lays out his money at conGderabU: hazard— 
the etpence of his cxpcrimenti is certain— the event of them is uncertain. Should they not 
fully anfwer tin expeflation, and only partially fuccecd ; io that cafe, even il liis improve 
menti are not tjthed, he lofcs his time, his labour, and in part his money : but if his tycbej 
arc taken in kind, although the farmer himfelf is a lofer by hiscxperimcnLs, fiill the tyihe- 
owncr ii more or lefs a gainer — he gains an addition to his tythc, which cod him nodiing 
to obtain, whllft the farmer is deprived of a tenth of his additional produce, ihn whole of 
which woald neither have repaid him his expcnccs, nor made him amer;ds for his trouble. 
Thus tytbes taken in kind, (here more efpecJally, where agriculture is c:riii;d on at fo 
Snat an expeocc) are not only injurious to the farmer, butare every day becoming a great 
rrierance to the public; inafmuchas the/ difcourage, and frequently prevenr, cliofc expeii- 
s and .improTemcati* by which the community would receive infioite advantage. 
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JrS to the fevcral QUERIES refpcdting the Parifli of Dunmcm 

Proposed bv Mr. VANCOUVER, 
iDireaion of the BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
^y the Rev. JOHN HOWLETT, Great Dunrnffw, Ejjcr, 

Is you have yourfelf iloubtldi acquired fufficient knowledge of by your peribml 



Le^ farm contains about 330 acres, exclufive of woods; which ctmuios 130 moK. 
c about twenty-five farmi under thirty acres each. All the reft of intenncdtaLc Gzo 
In we have feveral farmers who occupy three, four, or more fanm a piece ; but nol- 
Tding this, no individual holds 400 acres. 

c 3974 acres of cultivated arable land, 900 of paflure, and 300 of woodland. Of 
: jgo ii very good, zoo ver)' indifferent, and 200 tolerably good. The }af from 
i is fre<iucntly fold at three guineas an acre, and the feed of the after-gnfs let at 
Ithilliiigs ; and at that price are fbmetime* really cheap. 

Licubr grafles are cultivated ; they are here the immediate produce of nature, vaiy- 
' according to the variety of foil and &tuatio:i. When arable is occafionally laid 
I padure, it is ufually, I believe, by lowing rye grafs and clover. I know oot that 
\ llock is fubjeA to any particular maladies, different from thole conunoa in the 

liiirhood, which you probably informed yourfelf of in your peiibnal vilitt. 

very little of our land is capable of being artificially watered. 

iclpal grains are wheat, barley, oats, peas and beniu ; our leeds, clover, rape;, aiid 
1; of iho laA a very fmall proportion. The average rent of our anble land mar be 
l:d at about twelve or fourteen fliillings per acre; and iti produce of wheat twenty 
1, of barley and oats about four quarters, of peas and beans between three and four 
Icr feed between three and four buflielt, of rape three quarters. This laA year the 
T\'3s fcarcely fixtcen bulhels, the barley little more than three quarter^ and pfa i not 
ifhcli, in many inftanccs none at nil. 

7- DiffiacDt 
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7. Different in nrious parts of the parifti, agreeable to the JifTtrcncc of foil. The llglitcr and 
better lanJi, are lurnijis, barley, clover, wlu-it, and then fatloiv— others, barley, cats and 
Lllow. Wet and heaiy land, wheat or b.irlcy, and clover for feed, and then I'.llowcJ 
rjihcr Utc in ihc fummcr. Someiimes wheat or barley, peas and fallow. Almoft, if not 
quite, one-third of our land is annually in fallow, excepting clover for fi;ed, in the c^irly 
nionilis of May and June. Both turnips and clover feed aiifwcr vciy well on the lands of 
tolerably light foil ; but the proportion of acres fo cultivated is rather fniail ; llic annual 
average not exceeding Qxty or fcvcniy acres of each. 

8. Partly anfwercd in the preceding. Wc have no plant) for dying, &c. and as to meJicinai 
on-.i, I am not boianifl enough to give any laiiifaflory information. 

9. None but the common dung of ftables and farm yards, excepting only the proihtcc of liic 
noner'f anJ fellmonger's yards. Thefe arc laid jipon the land from fiftttn to fifty cart 
loads, of perhaps about a cubic yard cadi per acre, according to panicular exijicnciLs; 
cbfcrving however that the laft quantity ii uever beftoivcd, except v/hen niixt wiih half 
or two thirds earth. 

(ao> TIic ploughs, cam, harrows, rolls, waggwu, the fame with thofc in the neighbourhood 
in general which you have fecn, 

t.ll* Horfet entirely; 

IS. Karvcft fometimcs begins about the soth of July i at otheri, not till the mitldle of Aueiift. 
Seed lime it equally various, according to the difference of the feafon. Someiimes it com- 
mences fo early a the middle of September, and foinetimcs in the month of Odobcr, 
Clover land, wheat, and forward peas, arc feldom fown till the bc^inniiig of Ka- 
Tcsiber. 

13. EAcli>fed from time immemorigl. 

I {. From one acre to forty ; by far the greatefl part from three to twelve. 

»7. Kor.c. 

IS. Not twenty acres in the whole parifli. The greater part of the wailc lands of thii nclgii. 

bonrhood lies in the adjacent paiifli of Fclftcid, very commonly fuppol'cd to iimouni to 

nrirly joo acres, but in faft there are only about 170. They are chii-ily d^pafluretl Ly 

I, ( fc ot. In this refpcft ymi an: 

ater 1 :d noft Ikilful atiJ experienced 
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n th=t parini. They principally beloi^ to the bfiuit Cm ofllift lat* HrJvaei.TSatf 
By enclofurc they would probably b« «f aumttuui danblc Hair ftdat vilo^ iht 

Icing in general very good* 
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converti:cl into arable. 



livAmenfervanEsforfarmerf from7l.toSi. or^I. ajreari inxidfamia3Ll0 4l. tat 
: fcrvanti to gentlemen confidcrably higher. Fimwr't labouren i4d.a(by; bjr tfc* 

I they earn from 41. or 6$. to 9!. or lU* per woek, according M the job tnrm cm, 01 

Hoportion to the fircngth 01- dexterity of tbekbonrer. The (hiljmges have bed 
1 illy r.iil'cJn'iihintherc few yean about vLiathe thilUngi bat'tbetnBOalcanui^ 

ftrchuiuling all dcfcriptioni, young and old, flrong tnd infinn, are jieilupi not pe*t4 

^ccd. 

' grounds we have very little, if any. oft a rtrj foMll proportkm of the moorj fiA 
Ithc rcquifice draining of it it not fully or properly attended M. Tbe coounoii modi 
laining the wettiCh arable and indeed pafture land* U by meani of tbe ooaunoa Eflb 
Iditching, which, withia the laft forty yean^ bu noie iaipcoved our bmi dna aiq 

f pr?,£lice. 

g and buroing have, I believe, not been at all praAUcd is thii prifh i my GtlWia da 

nbourhood, and thefe not anfwering ezpedatioo. 

Lroportion of woodland I have already ftated, which ii Icarcely a fiftecotb port of dii 
r do I think it is higher in the neighbourhood in geoeiaU if indeed fo high 
J underwood is ufually felled at about founeeo or fifteen year* growth, and the annua 
Ifroni 10s. to t^s. or 15s. an acre. I know not that either the underwood or dmbe 
Vubje^l to any peculiar difeafes. The greateft enemy to the growth of Uie timbei 

1 upon the ))oorer lands 11 the white moft { but I know of no particular ineau whid 

I bi:cn adopted to remedy this evil. 

Iprice of proviGont, fuch as butcher*! meat, flour, be nearly tbe fime at in tbi 
llan markits, and will probably be much dearer before next harrefi for Tety obriou 
And the otlier ncceiTariei of life will probably advance likewile on an average o 
liext fevcn yean, from the increafe of (axe*. 

Iftate of onr more publi: roads is very good, excepting only the temporal/ cfieAt o 

■ate frud. Our private roads are rather bad, but are gradually becoming better. N< 

■oveinent in tbe mode of making or repairing them, unleA the bymg tbe matmali 

wlut biglier and rounder in the middle than fiinaerlf be decnwd one. For the bettc 

Pd prdenratia 
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prcfcnation of the roads, the grcatcrvpart of the pollard trees in the heJgos, bordering the 
highway, hire been Ailed within thefc few yezrt. 

<6. The ftatc of farm houfci 70U have feen ; it ii, I think, tolcrnble, boih in conftrmflion and 
repair, though ia neither by any means extraordinary. 

mj* Our Icafes vary in point of time from nineycari to twenty-one, generally in fome pToportion 
10 the fizei of the faimi refpcflively ; but the moft common period is nvclvc or fourteen. 
And the advantage to landlord and tenant mud be cHimatcd accordingly. A ftw ianiis 
in lhi» parilb, not above three or four pcrbapi, are let wiihout any leafc at all ; which is 
tnanifeRIy, in a Ipeculaiivc view, liighly difcouraeing to a fpiriied agriculture; bur, in 
fcft, I cannot dircem, either in this parifli or ihe neighbouring ones, any ftriking diif>:Rnce 
in the cuttWaticn and improvement of. the land*, lioldcn with and wiiiiout ItMl'irj. Tiiij 
perhaps arifes partly from the farmer'* following and imitating the piaiftice of ihcir reij^h- 
bours, and partly from a confidence in thc^ ^imefs and indulgence of their hndloids. 
But in Ibis I will &y no more, as you do not want I should reafun, but merely Ihcc fafls. 

at. The woollen manufafture flourifhetl very much in thii parifh and neighbourhood about 
fifty year^ ago, but i» now greatly on (he decline, and in lefa than fifty years hence I ani 
apprchentive wUI be totally Io{l. The influence of this ticclenlion tn ihu caniiii^'s of thu 
poor is flriking. The prefcni diminution in price of fpinning work is a Jofs of noc Lf; 
than 500I. a year 10 this linglc parifh alone. We have a fmall mnnafaftiire of facts, 
which ii rather in * ^ourifliing flace ; employing, I believe, thirty hands, and has cxilted 
about ten or fiiieen years. 

S9. None, except our mode of land-ditching, which is now pretty gcncr:;!!/ known. 

jO> An Agricultural Society was infliiuted in this count}' above two years ago. The grcaleft 
defideratum was thought to be an improvement in our breed of catde ; but the Aibdeft 
ingenuity could fcarcely have fuggcfted a more effectual meafurc to prevent this improve- 
ment, than that adopted by the focicty. Premium* were proi>ofcd for the bcft lUUion, 
bidl, boar, ram, itc of a cenain age, bred within the limits of the county. This cn- 
lirsly difcouraged tiat emidation which, without fuch limitation, wuuKl hav-- inimcii- 
Kcly taken place amongft the farmers /or procuring the fineft of each kind that could 
have been found in any part of the kingdom. Thcfe obtained, one condition of grar.tin^ 
premiums might have been, that they fiiould be under certain rcHriciioiis, for the ufe of 
iheir rcfpc^ve neighbours. This would foon have produced a great advance louards a 
confidenble degree of perfe&ion in each fpecies, and it would have fully af.criained 

t iv llion ; of which I am not 
I If 'cg generally more advuu- 



( an ) 

Jcoui to lave breeding to other counties.' Our breed of flieep fifrf jtan ijo wu 
Ircr and liner than at prcfent ; but not nearty fo profitable to the farmer aa tbofe earn 
lughc from Norfolk and Wilu anouallj^. 

I people ceruinly have a turn for improTcmeott and adually do from time to time m> 
; in their agricultural management 

what i* laid, in article 30, thii reqmrei nothing further. 

Laps lythei and want of leafes may have, ia fome pardcniar caCn> been oUbdei ti 
jvenicnc ; though I muft confefs that I am unable to point out prooft of the £ift 

I: commutation for tythei I fliould wilh for, ii aeariy the lame with that propofed u 
lAgricLiliural Survey of Sufibrdfhire. A navigable canal through this parilb wonk 
Ihably be the greatell fource of improvement I can at prcfcnt conceire ; as it migb 
Ivc the means of bringing great quantity and variety of manures fuited to our icvoal 
leties of foil and fituatton. Without this I fee rery little probabiliqr of any conlider 
^ advance. 

diOinAion of houfes and familiei I have always found extremely difficult to afccrtax^ 
J perhaps were twenty peifoni employed to make the enumeration, their ac«Huui 
Lid all be different. As nearly as may be the number of boufe* in thi* parifh b abool 
, and of families 56$. The number of peribnt on an average of five furvqn^ made 
icHivcIy in the yean 178^—87—89—91 and 9;, 166^1 The annual burials oa at 
Tage of the laft 13 yean are 39, and confequently the avenge annual mortality «h 
Ibout 4a|; an indication of at leaft tolerable healthine&. 

The poor's rates en an averagb of four years were* begioobg at Eafler; 
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You (ee that Juring the Ufl twelve j-ear> the three averages, of four years each, have 
ciea/ed more than lool. a year. This has been owing, I t'clicvc, to thiifc two caul 
fiiil, a dcienniDStion in the parifli officers to fpare their money to ihe utnioft ■ 
IccoinUy, by admitting ai few as poffiblc into the worklioufe; where cxntriencc 
taught them, that the maintenance of tlie poor is much more expeolivc than out ol 
Perhaps this circumftmce alone will account for a very large proportion of ihc abc 
lUted iJccrcafe. The price of provifions has all the time been greatly advaj.cing ■ 
. ta'unil con^lufioc feemt to be, that the necclli:ics of the poor have not bcc^i fu well t 
%-i<lt.d for. This however is not to be admuied in its full apparent extent ; for it i: 
be obft-rvet?, that in the year 178a a putrid fever took place, and carried oiF three lii 
the avei-age number j and chiefly prevailing amongft the poor, it at once ralfcd the r; 
from about Pool, to upwards of laool. The workhoufs is, upon the wliolc, very v 
coiidu/^cd. The rates will be very high this year, beCdca a voluntary ccniributioi 
upwards of 190I. 

[■ The feeding, treating, management, and working of tlie farmer's horf^s, is infinl: 
Twiouj, according to tlie temper, views and gcneroCly of the ferirers. Tliofo v ho taV 
pride in having ficehorfes, feed them high and work them moiknitely, that tliev may al«- 
as it were, be ready for fale. Thofo who have litiJe coiiccni about the appcr,rancc 
ihcir horfcs, nor their breed, keep an ordinary fori both in fize and figure, ar.J give ili 
jud fuflxicQt to enable them to hold their work, and often bccoaie dreadfully jioar : 
Uan. In ploughing and caning manure, tliey ufually- continue i: &om fix in ciic mo 
log to about two in the bftcrnoon ; are then taken home, fed and iheJJ\-J, aa it is h 
tifually called, but go oiiv no more that Aay^ as, I believe, is cuHomary in fomc parti 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Our (general breed of horfei, in this parifh and neighbourho 
is giratlf improved, within the lad fony years, both for the plough and ihc faddlc. 

6> Our Ijthe* are commuted ; the great lythcs are, I believe, ncirly double w 1.^: tiicy w 
fifty years ago, and are flill moderate. The fmall tyihes have not been advnn^rcd in \ 
^ame period any thing at all before laft year, when an addition of about two-tiilrds of 1 
former fum was m-ide; and now they are not charged at ooc-third of their real val 
The rentt within ihe fame courfc of years have not been raifcd .-ibove oncci ;;luh, a 
were they advanced to the utmofl of which they are capable, it woiifd not b: above 01 
founh, if fo much ; nor would it b= nearly fo much, if the tythei were t^tkcn in kii 
ot any ihir 1 , tl [his difproportiun: 

■d' the value c< pn 1 tb'em ; and notlv. 



I ( "3 ) 

I the foHxarancc and tnodentian of the clergy can nake Aem tdenlile. As to a {•• 
Ll coaunumtum I know not voy better than that abcadjr itfencd to u nude ta 
I Agricultural Ketum for StaffonUlure. The bnaat are the only peribu who geae- 
L complain on thuhendj bnt if they are wifct tbey will never wUh for thorabditko] 
|\vh3t they now contingently get* firem the moderation of the deigr, the badlocdi 
liM immediately put in their own pockcttf and the fiumen buidcoed mth iocnaM 
L, ratei, and taxeti would fieel bow indiicrcctlKietlidr former eoatplaiats. 
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Hfjt t% Hue I /or finillff rcAf finan 
i6 bft line . /or powen nod progreft 

Ar follow! rMtl follow 

for NorfoI4 rtad Norfolk 

for furrows upon which rud Airrowt ooly of wbkl^' « 

for continue upon rtad attend 

/^r ^d are as follow rtad wbich wen •■ fiHIow 

/cr (ayo r^aJ fayes 

for chat rfjtf wMch 

for corporation r&f<l borough 

/or were they not rtad were not thcfe. 

for u hu alio rtad tt have alft> 

for total net proiiu rcoJ total net annual proAti 

for particular dry rtad particularly dry 

/br the limbs rtad their limbs 

for rot in flieep rtad rot to (heep 

/or that of the rtad thoiie of the— line if for rOeevtag ndd ictieving 

for aao| of commona rtad aao] acres of commons 

for a flaort inAanoe aa the Wales cows rtad §or iaftanee as the Welch Mwt 

/br Harford rtad Hertford— line %t for abfolutc rtad abfolutely 

ftr compaft rtad compaaiy— Uae la fbr ttieraMe nod tolerably 

/or from the beam rtad for the beam 

fbr the field that lies nearly levd drawing /Mil field that Uetaeaily level dnw 

for requiring rtad require 

far their rtad its 

/or In that of challr fcei or that of chalk ' 
■47 la* ktt A /ir etfea the root fCA< the ctfeOa whkh the roots 
i6i 7 ffr lion rtad lien 

/r'draught rtad drought 

for from their wiat rtad from the waat 

far fipom how loug they may contimie to withhold their aathority* nod how 
long Jit may contlaBc to withhold Us authority 
to ^pcridagif die ^oon ittes ahRfiyi rMd theft hivc iacicidbd ji|/IM 
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